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New songs for new-born days ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. A.D. 1881. 


Eyery step in the history of political liberty is a sally of the human mind into the untried 


future, and has the interest of genius. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. A.D. 1862. 


Law is not law, if it violates the principles of eternal justice. 
Lypia Maria CHILD. A.D. 1861. 


“A house divided.against itself cannot stand.’’ I believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not 
expect the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, A.D, 1858. 


O ye uncrowned but kingly kings ! 
Whose breath and words of living flame 
Haye waked slaved nations from their shame, 
And bid them rise in manhood’s name,— 
Swift as the curved bow backward springs,— 
To follow you, most kingly kings! 
BERKELEY AIKEN, A.D. 1864, 


Much has been said, of late, about the necessity of maintaining a proper ‘‘ nationality ’’ in 
American Letters ; but what this nationality is, or what is to be gained by it, has never been 
distinctly understood. . . . But of the need of that nationality which defends our own 
literature, sustains our own men of letters, and depends upon our own resources, there can- 
not be the shadow of a doubt, 


EpGarR ALLAN Por, A.D. 1846, 
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1835—1860, 


George Bancroft. 


Born in Worcester, Mass., 1800. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


[History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the Continent. 
The Author’s Last Revision. 1882-85. ] 


iis STITUTIONS may crumble and governments fall, but it is only that 
they may renew a better youth. The petals of the flower wither, that 
fruit may form. The desire of perfection, springing always from moral 
power, rules even the sword, and escapes unharmed from the field of car- 
nage; giving to battles all that they can have of lustre, and to warriors 
their only glory; surviving martyrdoms, and safe amid the wreck of 
states. On the banks of the stream of time, not a monument has been 
raised to a hero or a nation but tells the tale and renews the hope of 
improvement. Hach people that has disappeared, every institution that 
has passed away, has been a step in the ladder by which humanity 
ascends toward the perfecting of its nature. 

And how has it always added to the just judgments of the past the 
discoveries of successive ages! The generations that hand the torch of 
truth along the lines of time themselves become dust and ashes; but 


the light still increases its ever burning flame, and is fed more and more 
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plenteously with consecrated oil. How is progress manifest in religion, 
from the gross symbols of Egypt and the Kast to the philosophy of 
Greece, from the fetichism of the savage to the polytheism of Rome ; 
from the multiplied forms of ancient superstition and the lovely repre- 
sentations of deities in stone, to the clear conception of the unity of 
divine power and the idea of the presence of God in the soul! How has 
mind, in its inquisitive freedom, taught man to employ the elements as 
mechanics do their tools, and already, in part at least, made him the 
master and possessor of nature! How has knowledge not only been 
increased, but diffused! How has morality been constantly tending to 
subdue the supremacy of brute force, to refine passion, to enrich litera- 
ture with the varied forms of pure thought and delicate feeling! How 
has social life been improved, and every variety of toil in the field 
and in the workshop been ennobled by the willing industry of free 
men! How has humanity been growing conscious of its unity and 
watchful of its own development, till public opinion, bursting the bonds 
of nationality, knows itself to be the combined intelligence of the 
world, in its movement on the tide of thought from generation to gene- 
ration | 

From the intelligence that had been slowly ripening in the mind of 
cultivated humanity sprung the American revolution, which organized 
social union through the establishment of personal freedom, and emanci- 
pated the nations from all authority not flowing from themselves. In 
the old civilization of Europe, power moved from a superior to inferiors 
and subjects; a priesthood transmitted a common faith, from which it 
would tolerate no dissent; the government esteemed itself, by compact 
or by divine right, invested with sovereignty, dispensing protection and 
demanding allegiance. But a new principle, far mightier than the 
church and state of the middle ages, was forcing itself into activity. 
Successions of increasing culture had conquered for mankind the idea 
of the freedom of the individual; the creative, but long latent, energy 
that resides in the collective reason was next to be revealed. From this 
the state was to emerge, like the fabled spirit of beauty and love out of 
the foam of the ever troubled ocean. It was the office of America to 
substitute for hereditary privilege the natural equality of man; for the 
irresponsible authority of a sovereign, a government emanating from the 
concord of opinion ; and, as she moved forward in her high career, the 
multitudes of every clime gazed toward her example with hopes of un- 
told happiness, and all the nations of the earth learned the way to be 
renewed. 

The American revolution, essaying to unfold the principles which 
organized its events, and bound to keep faith with the ashes of its 
heroes, was most radical in its character, yet achieved with such benign 
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tranquillity that even conservatism hesitated to censure. A civil war 
armed men of the same ancestry against each other, yet for the advance- 
ment of the principles of everlasting peace and universal brotherhood. 
A new plebeian democracy took its place by the side of the proudest 
empires. Religion was disenthralled from civil institutions; thought 
obtained for itself free utterance by speech and by the press; industry 
was commissioned to follow the bent of its own genius; the system of 
commercial restrictions between states was reprobated and shattered ; and 
the oceans were enfranchised for every peaceful keel. International law 
was humanized and softened; and a new, milder, and more just mari- 
time code was concerted and enforced. The trade in slaves was branded 
and restrained. The language of Bacon and Milton, of Chatham and 
Washington, became so diffused that, in every zone, and almost in every 
longitude, childhood lisps the English as its mother tongue. The equal- 
ity of all men was declared, personal freedom secured in its complete 
individuality, and common consent recognised as the only just origin of 
fundamental laws: so that in thirteen separate states, with ample terri- 
tory for creating more, the inhabitants of each formed their own politi- 
cal institutions. By the side of the principle of the freedom of the 
individual and the freedom of the separate states, the noblest work of 
human intellect was consummated in a federal union; and that union 
put away every motive to its destruction by insuring to each successive 
generation the right to amend its constitution according to the increas- 
ing intelligence of the living people. 

Astonishing deeds, throughout the globe, attended these changes: 
armies fought in the wilderness for rule over the solitudes which were 
to be the future dwelling-place of millions; navies hunted each other 
through every sea, engaging in battle now near the region of icebergs, 
now within the tropics; inventive art was summoned to make war more 
destructive, and to signalize sieges by new miracles of ability and daring ; 
Africa was, in part, appropriated by rival nations of white men; and, in 
Asia, an adventurous company of British traders planted themselves as 
masters in the empire of the Great Mogul. 

For America, the period abounded in new forms of virtue and great- 
ness. Fidelity to principle pervaded the masses; an unorganized peo- 
ple, of their own free will, suspended commerce by universal assent ; 
poverty rejected bribes. Heroism, greater than that of chivalry, burst 
into action from lowly men; citizens, with their families, fled from their 
homes and wealth in towns, rather than yield to oppression. Battalions 
sprung up in a night from spontaneous patriotism; where eminent 
statesmen hesitated, the instinctive action of the multitude revealed the 
counsels of magnanimity ; youth and genius gave up life freely for the 
liberties of mankind. A nation without union, without magazines and 
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arsenals, without a treasury, without credit, without government, fought 
successfully against the whole strength and wealth of Great Britain: an 
army of veteran soldiers capitulated to insurgent husbandmen, 


THE ACADIAN EXILKS. 
[From the Same. | 


eee chief justice, Belcher, on whose opinion hung the fate of so many 
hundreds of innocent families, insisted that the French inhabitants 
were to be looked upon as confirmed “rebels,” who had now collectively 
and without exception become “recusants.” Besides, they still counted 
in their villages “eight thousand” souls, and the English not more than 
“three thousand; ” they stood in the way of “the progress of the settle- 
ment;” “by their non-compliance with the conditions of the treaty of 
Utrecht, they had forfeited their possessions to the crown;” after the 
departure “ of the fleet and troops, the province would not be in a con- 
dition to drive them out.” “Such a juncture as the present might never 
occur;” so he advised “against receiving any of the French inhabitants 
to take the oath,” and for the removal of “all” of them from the 
province. 

That the cruelty might have no palliation, letters arrived, leaving no. 
doubt that the shores of the Bay of Fundy were entirely in the posses- 
sion of the British; and yet at a council, at which Vice-Admiral Bos- 
cawen and Rear-Admiral Mostyn were present by invitation, it was 
unanimously determined to send the French inhabitants out of the 
province; and, after mature consideration, it was further unanimously 
agreed that, to prevent their attempting to return and molest the settlers 
that were to be set down on their lands, it would be most proper to dis- 
tribute them among the several colenies on the continent. 

To hunt them into the net was impracticable; artifice was therefore 
resorted to. By a general proclamation, on one and the same day, the 
scarcely conscious victims, “both old men and young men, as well as all 
the lads of ‘ten years of age,” were peremptorily ordered to assemble at 
their respective posts. On the appointed fifth of September they obeyed. 
At Grand Pré, for example, four hundred and eighteen unarmed men 
came together. They were marched into the church and its avenues 
were closed, when Winslow, the American commander, placed himself 
in their centre, and spoke: 

“You are convened together to manifest to you his majesty’s final 
resolution to the French inhabitants of this his province. Your lands 
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and tenements, cattle of all kinds, and live stock of all sorts, are forfeited 
to the crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from this his 
province. | am, through his majesty’s goodness, directed to allow you 
liberty to carry off your money and household goods, as many as you 
can, without discommoding the vessels you go in.” And he then de- 
clared them the king’s prisoners. Their wives and families shared their 
lot; their sons, five hundred and twenty-seven in number; their 
daughters, five hundred and seventy-six; in the whole, women and 
babes and old men and children all included, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three souls) The blow was sudden; they had left home but for 
the morning, and they never were to return. Their cattle were to stay 
unfed in the stalls, their fires to die out on their hearths. They had for 
that first day even no food for themselves or their children. 

The tenth of September was the day for the embarkation of a part 
of the exiles. They were drawn up six deep; and the young men, one 
hundred and sixty-one in number, were ordered to march first on board 
the vessel. They could leave their farms and cottages, the shady rocks 
on which they had reclined, their herds, and their garners; but nature 
yearned within them, and they would not be separated from their par- 
ents. Yet of what avail was the frenzied despair of the unarmed youth ? 
They had not one weapon; the bayonet drove them to obey; and they 
marched slowly and heavily from the chapel to the shore, between 
women and children, who, kneeling, prayed for blessings on their heads, 
they themselves weeping and praying and singing hymns. The seniors 
went next; the wives and children must wait till other transport vessels 
arrive. The delay had its horrors. The wretched people left behind were 
kept together near the sea, without proper food, or raiment, or shelter, till 
other ships came to take them away ; and December, with its appalling 
cold, had struck the shivering, half-clad, broken-hearted sufferers, before 
the last of them were removed. ‘The embarkation of the inhabitants 
goes on but slowly,” wrote Monckton, from Fort Cumberland, near 
which he had burned three hamlets; ‘the most part of the wives of the 
men we have prisoners are gone off with their children, in hopes I would 
not send off their husbands without them.” Their hope was vain. 
Near Annapolis, a hundred heads of families fled to the woods, and a 
party was detached on the hunt to bring them in. “Our soldiers hate 
them,” wrote an officer on this occasion; “and, if they can but find a 
pretext to kill them, they will.” Did a prisoner seek to escape, he was 
shot down by the sentinel. Yet some fled to Quebec; more than three 
thousand had withdrawn to Miramachi and the region south of the Risti- 
gouche; some found rest on the banks of the St. John’s and its branches; 
some found a lair in their native forests; some were charitably sheltered 
from the English in the wigwams of the savages. But seven thousand 
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of these banished people were driven on board ships, and scattered 
among the English colonies, from New Hampshire to Georgia; one 
thousand and twenty to South Carolina alone. They were cast ashore 
without resources, hating the poor-house as a shelter for their offspring, 
and abhorring the thought of selling themselves as laborers. House- 
holds, too, were separated; the colonial newspapers contained adver- 
tisements of members of families seeking their companions, of sons 
anxious to reach and relieve their parents, of mothers moaning for their 
children. 

The wanderers sighed for their native country; but, to prevent their 
return, their villages, from Annapolis to the isthmus, were laid waste. 
Their old homes were but ruins. In the district of Minas, for instance, 
two hundred and fifty of their houses, and more than as many barns, were 
consumed. The live stock which belonged to them, consisting of great 
numbers of horned cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses, were seized as spoils 
and disposed of by the English officials. A beautiful and fertile tract 
of country was reduced to a solitude. There was none left round the 
ashes of the cottages of the Acadians but the faithful watch-dog, vainly 
seeking the hands that fed him. Thickets of forest-trees choked their 
orchards; the ocean broke over their neglected dikes, and desolated 
their meadows. 

Relentless misfortune pursued the exiles wherever they fled. Those 
sent to Georgia, drawn by a love for the spot where they were born, as 
strong as that of the captive Jews who wept by the rivers of Babylon 
for their own temple and land, escaped to sea in boats, and went coast- 
ing from harbor to harbor; but when they had reached New England, 
just as they would have set sail for their native fields, they were stopped 
by orders from Nova Scotia. Those who dwelt on the St. John’s were 
torn from their new homes. When Canada surrendered, hatred with its 
worst venom pursued the fifteen hundred who remained south of the 
Ristigouche. Once those who dwelt in Pennsylvania presented a humble 
petition to the earl of Loudoun, then the British commander-in-chief in 
America; and the cold-hearted peer, offended that the prayer was made 
in French, seized their five principal men, who in their own land had 
been persons of dignity and substance, and shipped them to England, 
with the request that they might be kept from ever again becoming 
troublesome by being consigned to service as common sailors on board 
ships-of-war. No doubt existed of the king’s approbation. The lords 
of trade, more merciless than the savages and than the wilderness in 
winter, wished very much that every one of the Aeadians should be 
driven out; and, when it seemed that the work was done, congratulated 
the king that “the zealous endeavors of Lawrence had been crowned 
with an entire success.” “We did,” said Edmund Burke, “in my 
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Opinion, most inhumanly, and upon pretences that, in the eye of an 
honest man, are not worth a farthing, root out this poor, innocent, de- 
serving people, whom our utter inability to govern, or to reconcile, gave 
us no sort of right to extirpate.” I know not if the annals of the human 
race keep the record of sorrows so wantonly inflicted, so bitter, and so 
lasting, as fell upon the French inhabitants of Acadia. “ We have been 
true,” they said of themselves, “to our religion, and true to ourselves; 
yet nature appears to consider us only as the objects of public ven- 
geance.” The hand of the English official seemed under a spell with 
regard to them, and was never uplifted but to curse them. 


GEORGE THE THIRD. 
[Prom the Same. | 


HE had many qualities that become a sovereign: temperance, regu- 
larity, and industry ; decorous manners and unaffected piety ; 
frugality in his personal expenses, so that his pleasures laid no burden 
on his people; a moderation which made him averse to wars of con- 
quest ; courage, which dared to assume responsibility, and could even 
contemplate death serenely ; a fortitude that rose with adversity. 

But he was bigoted, morbidly impatient of being ruled, and incapable 
of reconciling the need of reform with the establishments of the past. 
He was the great founder and head of the new tory or conservative 
party, which had become dominant through his support. In zeal for 
authority, hatred of reform, and antipathy to philosophical freedom and 
to popular power, he was inflexibly obstinate and undisguised ; nor 
could he be justly censured for dissimulation, except for that disin- 
genuousness which studies the secret characters of men, in order to use 
them as its instruments. No one could tell whether the king really 
liked him. He could flatter, cajole, and humor, or frown and threaten ; 
he could conceal the sense of injuries and forget good service; bribe 
the corrupt by favors, or terrify deserters by punishment. In bestowing 
rewards, it was his rule to make none but revocable grants; and he 
required of his friends an implicit obedience. He was willing to govern 
through parliament, yet was ready to stand by his ministers, even in a 
minority; and he was sure that one day the government must disregard 
majorities. 

With a strong physical frame, he had a nervous susceptibility which 
made him rapid in his utterance ; and so impatient of contradiction that 
he never could bear the presence of a minister who resolutely differed 
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from him, and was easily thrown into a state of excitement bordering 
upon madness. Anger, which changed Chatham into a seer, pouring 
floods of light upon his mind and quickening his discernment, served 
only to cloud the mind of George IIL, so that he could not hide his 
thoughts from those about him, and, if using the pen, could neither 
spell correctly nor write coherently. Hence the proud, unbending Gren- 
ville was his aversion; and his years with the compliant Lord North, 
though full of public disasters, were the happiest of his life. Conscious 
of his devotion to the cause of legitimate authority, and viewing with 
complacency his own correctness of morals, he identified himself with 
the cause which he venerated. The crown was to him the emblem of all 
rightful power. He had that worst quality of evil, that he, as it were, 
adored himself; and regarded opposition to his designs as an offence 
against integrity and patriotism. He thought no exertions too great to 
crush the spirit of revolution, and no punishment too cruel or too severe 
for rebels. 


THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 
[from the Same. | 


T two in the morning, under the eye of the minister, and of Han- 
cock and Adams, Lexington common was alive with the minute- 
men; and not with them only, but with the old men, who were exempts, 
except in case of immediate danger to the town. The roll was 
called, and, of militia and alarm men, about one hundred and thirty 
answered to their names. The captain, John Parker, ordered every one 
to load with powder and ball, but to take care not to be the first to fire. 
Messengers, sent to look for the British regulars, reported that there 
were no signs of their approach. A watch was therefore set, and the 
company dismissed with orders to come together at beat of drum. Some 
went to their own homes; some to the tavern, near the south-east corner 
of the common. Samuel Adams and Hancock, whose seizure was 
believed to be intended, were persuaded to retire toward Woburn. 

The last stars were vanishing from night, when the foremost party, led 
by Pitcairn, a major of marines, was discovered, advancing quickly and 
in silence. Alarm guns were fired, and the drums beat, not a call to 
village husbandmen only, but the reveille to humanity. Less than 
seventy, perhaps less than sixty, obeyed the summons, and, in sight of 
half as many boys and unarmed men, were paraded in two ranks, a few 
rods north of the meeting-house. 


How often in that building had they, with renewed professions of 
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their faith, looked up to God as the stay of their fathers and the pro- 
tector of their privileges! How often on that green, hard by the burial- 
place of their forefathers, had they pledged themselves to each other to 
combat manfully for their birthright inheritance of liberty! There they 
now stood side by side, under the provincial banner, with arms in their 
hands, silent and fearless, willing to shed their blood for their rights, 
scrupulous not to begin civil war. The ground on which they trod was 
the altar of freedom, and they were to furnish the victims. 

The British van, hearing the drum and the alarm guns, halted to load ; 
the remaining companies came up; and, at half an hour before sunrise, 
the advance party hurried forward at double quick time, almost upon a 
run, closely followed by the grenadiers. Pitcairn rode in front, and, 
when within five or six rods of the minute-men, cried out: “ Disperse, 
ye villains! ye rebels, disperse! lay down your arms! why don’t you lay 
down your arms and disperse?” 'The main part of the countrymen stood 
motionless in the ranks, witnesses against aggression ; too few to resist, 
too brave to fly. At this, Pitcairn discharged a pistol, and with a loud 


voice cried, “Fire!” The order was followed first by a few guns, 
which did no execution, and then by a close and deadly discharge of 
musketry. 


In the disparity of numbers, Parker ordered his men to disperse. 
Then, and not till then, did a few of them, on their own impulse, return 
the British fire. These random shots of fugitives or dying men did no 
harm, except that Pitcairn’s horse was perhaps grazed, and a private of 
the tenth light infantry was touched slightly in the leg. 

Jonas Parker, the strongest and best wrestler in Lexington, had prom- 
ised never to run from British troops ; and he kept his vow. A wound 
brought him on his knees. Having discharged his gun, he was preparing 
to load it again, when he was stabbed by a bayonet, and lay on the post. 
which he took at the morning’s drum-beat. So fell Isaac Muzzey, and 
so died the aged Robert Munroe, who in 1758 had been an ensign at 
Louisburg. Jonathan Harrington, junior, was struck in front of his own 
house on the north of the common. His wife was at the window as he 
fell. With blood gushing from his breast, he rose in her sight, tottered, 
fell again, then crawled on hands and knees toward his dwelling; she 
ran to meet him, but only reached him as he expired on their threshold. 
Caleb Harrington, who had gone into the meeting-house for powder, was 
shot as he came out. Samuel Hadley and John Brown were pursued, 
and killed after they had left the green. Asahel Porter, of Woburn, 
who had been taken prisoner by the British on the march, endeavoring 
to escape, was shot within a few rods of the common. Seven men of 
Lexington were killed, nine wounded ; a quarter part of all who stood 
in arms on the green. 
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Day came in all the beauty of an early spring. The trees were bud- 
ding ; the grass growing rankly a full month before its time ; the blue- 
bird and the robin gladdening the genial season, and calling forth the 
beams of the sun which on that morning shone with the warmth of sum- 
mer; but distress and horror gathered over the inhabitants of the peace- 
ful town. There on the green lay in death the gray-haired and the 
young; the grassy field was red “with the innocent blood of their 
brethren slain,” crying unto God for vengeance from the ground. 

These are the village heroes, who were more than of noble blood, 
proving by their spirit that they were of a race divine. They gave 
their lives in testimony to the rights of mankind, bequeathing to their 
country an assurance of success in the mighty struggle which they 
began. The expanding millions of their countrymen renew and multi- 
ply their praise from generation to generation. They fulfilled their 
duty not from an accidental impulse of the moment; their action was 
the ripened fruit of Providence and of time. The light that led them 
on was combined of rays from the whole history of the race; from the 
traditions of the Hebrews in the gray of the world’s morning ; from the » 
heroes and sages of republican Greece and Rome; from the example of 
Him who died on the cross for the life of humanity ; from the religious 
creed which proclaimed the divine presence in man, and on this truth, 
as in a life-boat, floated the liberties of nations over the dark flood of 
the middle ages; from the customs of the Germans transmitted out of 
their forests to the councils of Saxon England; from the burning faith 
and courage of Martin Luther; from trust in the inevitable universality 
of God’s sovereignty as taught by Paul of Tarsus and Augustine, 
through Calvin and the divines of New England; from the avenging 
fierceness of the Puritans, who dashed the mitre on the ruins of the 
throne; from the bold dissent and creative self-assertion of the earliest 
emigrants to Massachusetts; from the statesmen who made, and the 
philosophers who expounded, the revolution of England; from the 
hberal spirit and analyzing inquisitiveness of the eighteenth century ; 
from the cloud of witnesses of all the ages to the reality and the right- 
fulness of human freedom. All the centuries bowed themselves from 
the recesses of the past to cheer in their sacrifice the lowly men who 
proved themselves worthy of their forerunners, and whose children rise 
up and call them blessed. 

Heedless of his own danger, Samuel Adams, with the voice of a 
prophet, exclaimed: “Oh, what a glorious morning is this!” for he saw 
his country’s independence hastening on, and, like Columbus in the tem- 


pest, knew that the storm bore him more swiftly toward the undiscoy- 
ered world, 
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FORT MOULTRIE. 
[from the Same.] 


Si sais of Charleston, as they looked from the battery with 

senses quickened by the nearness of danger, beheld the Sphina, the 
Acteon, and the Syren, each of twenty- eight. guns, sailing as if to get 
between Haddrell’s point and the fort, so as to enfilade the works, and, 
when the rebels should be driven from them, to cut off their retreat. It 
was a moment of danger, for the fort on that side was unfinished ; but 
the pilots, keeping too far to the south, ran all the three upon a bank of 
sand, known as the Lower Middle Ground. Seeing the frigates thus 
entangled, the beholders in the town were swayed alternately by fears 
and hopes; the armed inhabitants stood every one at his post, uncertain 
but that they might be called to immediate action, hardly daring to 
believe that Moultrie’s small and ill-furnished garrison could beat off the 
squadron, when behold! his flag disappears. Fearing that his colors 
had been struck, they prepared to meet the invaders at the water’s 
edge. 

In the fort, William Jasper, a sergeant, perceived that the flag had — 
been cut down by a ball from the enemy, and had fallen over the ram- 
parts. “Colonel,” said he to Moultrie, “don’t let us fight without a 
flag.” 

What can you do?” asked Moultrie; “the staff is broken off.” 

“Then,” said Jasper, ‘I'll fix it to a halberd, and place it on the mer- 
lon of the bastion next the enemy ;” and, leaping through an embrasure, 
and braving the thickest fire from the ship, he took up the flag, returned 
with it safely, and planted it, as he had promised, on the summit of the 
merlon. 

The sea gleamed with light; the almost vertical sun of midsummer 
glared from a cloudless sky ; and the intense heat was increased by the 
blaze from the cannon on the platform. All of the garrison were with- 
out coats during the action, and some were nearly naked; Moultrie and 
several of the officers smoked their pipes as they gave their orders. 
They knew that their movements were observed from the house-tops of 
Charleston ; by the veteran Armstrong and the little army at Haddrell’s 
point; by Gadsden, who at Fort Johnson was chafing with discontent at 
not being in the.centre of danger. Exposed to an incessant cannonade, 
which seemed sufficient to daunt the bravest veterans, they stuck to 
their guns with the greatest constancy. 

Hit by a ball which entered through an embrasure, Macdaniel cried 
out to his brother soldiers: “I am dying, but don’t let the cause of 
liberty expire with me this day.” Jasper removed the mangled corpse 
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from the sight of his comrades, and cried aloud: “ Let us revenge that 
brave man’s death !” 

The slow and skilfully directed fire against the Bristol shattered that 
ship, and carried wounds and death. Neither the tide nor the wind 
suffered the British squadron to retire. Once the springs on the cables 
of the Bristol were swept away; as she swung round with her stern 
toward the fort, she drew upon herself the fire of every gun that could be 
brought to bear upon her. Of all who in the beginning of the action 
were stationed on her quarter-deck, not one escaped being killed or 
wounded. For a moment, it is said, the commodore stood alone. Mor- 
ris, his captain, having the fore-arm shattered by a chain-shot, and 
receiving a wound in the neck, was taken into the cockpit; but, after 
submitting to amputation, he insisted on being carried on the quarter- 
deck once more, where he resumed command till he was shot through 
ihe body, when, feeling dissolution near, he commended his family to 
the providence of God and the generosity of his country. Meantime, the 
eyes of the commodore and of all on board his fleet were “frequently 
and impatiently” and vainly turned toward the army. If the troops 
would but codperate, he was sure of gaining the island; for at about 
one o’clock he believed that he had silenced the guns of the rebels, and 
that the fort was on the point of being evacuated. But the pause was 
owing to the scarcity of powder, of which the little that remained to 
Moultrie was reserved for the musketry, as a defence against an ex- 
pected attack from the land forces. Lee should of himself have replen- 
ished his stock; Moultrie had seasonably requested it, but in the heat of 
the action he received from Lee this answer: “If you should unfortu- 
nately expend your ammunition without beating off the enemy or driv- 
ing them on ground, spike your guns and retreat.” 

A little later a better message came from Rutledge, at Charleston: “T 
send you five hundred pounds of powder. You know our collection is 
not very great. Honor and victory to you and our worthy countrymen 
with you. Do not make too free with your cannon. Be cool and do 
mischief.” These five hundred pounds of powder, with two hundred 
pounds from a schooner lying at the back of the fort, were all the sup- 
plies that Moultrie received. At three in the afternoon, Lee, on a report 
from his aide-de-camp, Byrd, sent Muhlenberg’s Virginia riflemen to re- 
enforce Thomson. A little before five, Moultrie was able to renew his 
fire. At about five, the marines in the ships’ tops, seeing a lieutenant 
with eight or ten men remove the heavy barricade from the gateway of 
the fort, thought that Moultrie and his party were about to retreat; but 
the gateway was unbarred to receive a visit from Lee. The officers, half 
naked, and begrimed with the hot day’s work, respectfully laid down 
their pipes as he drew near. The general himseif pointed two or three 
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guns, after which he said to Moultrie: “Colonel, I see you are doing very 
well here; you have no occasion for me; I will go up to town again;” 
and thus he left the fort. 

When, at a few minutes past seven, the sun went down in a blaze of 
light, the battle was still raging, though the British showed signs of 
weariness. The inhabitants of Charleston, whom the evening sea-breeze 
collected on the battery, could behold the flag of liberty still proudly 
waving; and they continued gazing anxiously, till the short twilight 
was suddenly merged in the deep darkness of a southern night, when 
nothing was seen but continual flashes, followed by peals as it were of 
thunder coming out from a heavy cloud. Many thousand shot were 
fired from the shipping, and hardly a hut or a tree on the island re- 
mained unhurt; but the works were very little damaged, and only one 
gun was silenced. The firing from the fort continued slowly; and the 
few shot they were able to send were heard to strike against the ships’ 
timbers. Just after nine o’clock, a great part of his ammunition being 
expended in a cannonade of about ten hours, his people fatigued, the 
Bristol and the Eaperiment made nearly wrecks, the tide of ebb almost 
done, with no prospect of help from the army, Sir Peter Parker resolved 
to withdraw. At half-past nine his ships slipped their cables, and 
dropped down with the tide to their previous moorings. 

Of the four hundred and thirty-five Americans in the fort who took 
part in this action, all but eleven remained alive, and but twenty-six 
were wounded. At sosmall a cost of life had Charleston been defended, 
and the colony saved. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA AT THE TIME OF WASHINGTON’S INAUGURA- 
TION. 


[from the Same. | 


Ses the president’s inaugural speech one branch of the legislature thus 
responded: “The senate will at all times cheerfully co-operate in 
every measure which may strengthen the union and perpetuate the lib- 
erties of this great confederated republic.” 

The representatives of the American people likewise addressed him : 
“With you we adore the invisible hand which has led the American 
people through so many difficulties; and we cherish a conscious responsi- 
bility for the destiny of republican liberty. We join in your fervent 
supplication for our country; and we add our own for the choicest 
blessings of heaven on the most beloved of her citizens.” 

In the same moments of the fifth day of May, 1789, when these words 
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were reported, the ground was trembling beneath the arbitrary govern- 
ments of Europe as Louis XVI. proceeded to open the states-general of 
France. The day of wrath, against which Leibnitz had warned the 
monarchs of Europe, was beginning to break, and its judgments were to 
be the more terrible for the long delay of its coming. The great 
Frederick, who alone of them all had lived and toiled for the good of 
his land, described the degeneracy and insignificance of his fellow-rulers 
with cynical scorn. Not one of them had a surmise that the only sufli- 
cient reason for the existence of a king lies in his usefulness to the peo- 
ple. Nor did they spare one another. The law of morality was never 
suffered to restrain the passion for conquest. Austria preyed upon Italy 
until Alfieri could only say, in his despair, that despotic power had left 
him no country to serve; nor did the invader permit the thought that 
an Italian could have a right to a country. The heir in the only line of 
protestant kings on the continent of Europe, too blind to see that he 
would one day be stripped of the chief part of his own share in the 
spoils, joined with two other robbers to divide the country of Kosciuszko, 
In Holland dynastic interests were betraying the welfare of the republic. 
All faith was dying out; and self, in its eagerness for pleasure or advan- 
tage, stifled the voice of justice. The atheism of the great, who lived 
without God in tbe world, concealed itself under superstitious obser- 
vances which were enforced by an inquisition that sought to rend beliefs 
from the soul, and to suppress inquiry by torments which surpassed the 
worst cruelties that savages could invent. Even in Great Britain all 
the branches of government were controlled by the aristocracy, of which 
the more liberal party could in that generation have no hope of being 
summoned by the king to frame a cabinet. The land, of which every 
member of a clan had had some share of ownership, had been for the 
most part usurped by the nobility; and the people were starving in the 
midst of the liberality which their own hands extorted from nature. 
The monarchs, whose imbecility or excesses had brought the doom of 
death on arbitrary power, were not only unfit to rule, but, while their 
own unlimited sovereignty was stricken with death, they knew not how 
to raise up statesmen to take their places. Well-intentioned friends of 
mankind burned with indignation, and even the wise and prudent were 
incensed by the bitterest consciousness of wrong; while the lowly classes, 
clouded by despair, were driven sometimes to admit the terrible thought 
that religion, which is the poor man’s consolation and defence, might be 
but an instrument of government in the hands of their oppressors. 
There was no relief for the nations but through revolution, and their 
masters had poisoned the weapons which revolution must use. 

In America a new people had risen up without king, or princes, or 
nobles, knowing nothing of tithes and little of landlords, the plough be- 
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ing for the most part in the hands of free holders of the soil. They 
were more sincerely religious, better educated, of serener minds, and of 
purer morals than the men of any former republic. By calm meditation 
and friendly councils they had prepared a constitution which, in the 
union of freedom with strength and order, excelled every one known 
before; and which secured itself against violence and revolution by pro- 
viding a peaceful method for every needed reform. In the happy morn- 
ing of their existence as one of the powers of the world, they had chosen 
justice for their guide; and while they proceeded on their way with a 
well-founded confidence and joy, all the friends of mankind invoked 
success on their unexampled endeavor to govern states and territories of 
imperial extent as one federal republic. 


Amos Bronson Alcott. 


Born in Wolcott, Conn., 1799. Diep in Boston, Mass., 1888, 


THE ORCHARD. 
[Zablets. 1868.] 


ers are even more personal in their charms than gardens, as 
they are more nearly human creations. Ornaments of the home- 
stead, they subordinate other features of it; and such is their sway 
over the landscape that house and owner appear accidents without them. 
So men delight to buildin an ancient orchard, when so fortunate as to 
possess one, that they may live in the beauty of its surroundings. 
Orchards are among the most coveted possessions; trees of ancient 
standing, and vines, being firm friends and royal neighbors forever. 
The profits, too, are as wonderful as their longevity. And if antiquity 
can add any worth to a thing, what possession has a man more noble 
than these? so unlike most others, which are best at first and grow 
worse till worth nothing; while fruit-trees and vines increase in worth 
and goodness for ages. An orchard in bloom is one of the most pleas- 
ing sights the eye beholds; as if the firmament had stooped to the tree- 
tops and touched every twig with spangles, and man had mingled his 
essence with the seasons, in its flushing tokens. And how rich the 
spectacle at the autumnal harvest: 


“Behold the bending boughs, with store of fruit they tear, 
And what they have brought forth, for weight they scarce can bear.” 
VOL. VI.—2 
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Apples are general favorites. Every eye covets, every hand reaches 
to them. It isa noble fruit: the friend of immortality, its virtues blush 
to be tasted. Every Muse delights in it, as its mythology shows, from 
the gardens of the Hesperides to the orchard of Plato. A basket of 
pearmains, golden russets, or any of the choice kinds, standing in sight, 
shall perfume the scholar’s composition as it refreshes his genius. He 
may snatch wildness from the woods, get shrewdness from cities, learn- 
ing from libraries and universities, compliments from courts. But for 
subtlety of thought, for sovereign sense, for color, the graces of diction 
and behavior, he best betakes himself 


‘* Where on all sides the apples scattered lie, 
Each under its own tree.” 


SWEET HERBS. 


[from the Same. | 


S orchards to man, so are flowers and herbs to women. Indeed the 
garden appears celibate, as does the house, without womanly hands 
to plant and care for it. Here she is in place,—suggests lovely images of 
her personal accomplishments, as if civility were first conceived in such 
cares, and retired unwillingly, even to houses and chambers; something 
being taken from their elegancy and her nobleness by an undue ab- 
sorption of her thoughts in household affairs. But there is a fitness in 
her association with flowers and sweet herbs, as with social hospitalities, 
showing her affinities with the magical and medical, as if she were the 
plant All-Heal, and mother of comforts and spices. Once the herb gar- 
den was a necessary part of every homestead; every country house had 
one well stocked, and there was a matron inside skilled in their secret 
virtues, having the knowledge of how her 


‘* Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Have their acquaintance there,” 


her memory running back to the old country from whence they first 
came, and of which they retained the fragrance. Are not their names 
refreshing? with the superstitions concerning the sign under which 
they were to be gathered, the quaint spellings ;—mint, roses, fennel, 
coriander, sweet-cicely, celandine, summer savory, smellage, rosemary, 
dill, caraway, lavender, tanzy, thyme, balm, myrrh; these and many 
more, and all good for many an ail; sage, too, sovereign sage, best of all—- 
excellent for longevity—of which to-day’s stock seems running low,—for 
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‘* Why should man die ? so doth the sentence say, 
When sage grows in his garden day by day ?” 


This persuasion that the things near us, and under our feet, stand in 
that relationship from some natural affinity they have to our welfare, 
appears to be most firmly rooted with respect to the medical herbs, 
whether growing wild in the fields and woods, or about the old home- 
steads, though the names of most of them are now forgotten. A slight 
reference to the herbals and receipt-books of the last century would 
show the good uses to which they were applied, as that the virtues of 
common sense are also disowned, and oftentimes trodden under foot. 
Certainly, they are less esteemed than formerly, being superseded, for 
the most part, by drugs less efficacious because less related geographi- 
cally to our flesh, and not finding acquaintance therewith. Doubtless 
many superstitions were cherished about them in ancient heads, yet all 
helpful to the cure. The sweet fennel had its place in the rural garden, 
and was valued, not as a spice merely, but as a sacred seed, associated 
with worship, sprigs of it, as of caraway and dill, being taken to the 
pews, for appetizing the service. So the balm and rue had their sacred- 
ness. Pliny commends these natives to every housekeeper. ‘A good 
housewife,” he says, “ goes to her herb garden, instead of a spice shop, 
for seasonings, and thus preserves the health of her family, by saving 
her purse.” 


SONNETS OF CHARACTER. 
[Sonnets and Canzonets, 1882. ] 


CHANNING. 


HANNING! my Mentor whilst my thought was young, 
And I the votary of fair liberty, — 
How hung I then upon thy glowing tongue, 
And thought of love and truth as one with thee! 
Thou wast the inspirer of a nobler life, 
When I with error waged unequal strife, 
And from its coils thy teaching set me free. 
Be-ye, his followers, to his leading true, 
Nor privilege covet, nor the wider sway; 
But hold right onward in his loftier way, 
As best becomes, and is his rightful due. 
If learning’s yours,—gifts God doth least esteem,— 
Beyond all gifts was his transcendent view ; 
O realize his Pentecostal dream! 
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EMERSON. 


ISFORTUNE to have lived not knowing thee! 

’'T were not high living, nor to noblest end, 
Who, dwelling near, learned not sincerity, 
Rich friendship’s ornament that still doth lend 
To life its consequence and propriety. 
Thy fellowship was my culture, noble friend: 
By the hand thou took’st me, and did’st condescend 
To bring me straightway into thy fair guild; 
And life-long hath it been high compliment 
By that to have been known, and thy friend styled, 
Given to rare thought and to good learning bent; 
Whilst in my straits an angel on me smiled. 
Permit me, then, thus honored, still to be 
A scholar in thy university. 


MARGARET FULLER. 


Bpeee: Sibyl rapt! whose sympathetic soul 
Infused the myst’ries thy tongue failed to tell; 

Though from thy lips the marvellous accents fell, 

And weird wise meanings o’er the senses stole, 

Through those rare cadences, with winsome spell; 

Yet, even in such refrainings of thy voice, 

There struggled up a wailing undertone, 

That spoke thee victim of the Sisters’ choice,— 

Charming all others, dwelling still alone. 

They left thee thus disconsolate to roam, 

And scorned thy dear, devoted life to spare. 

Around the storm-tost vessel sinking there 

The wild waves chant thy dirge and welcome home; 

Survives alone thy sex’s valiant plea, 

And the great heart that loved the brave and free. 


THOREAU. 


Wee nearer Nature’s life would truly come 
Must nearest come to him of whom I speak ; 

He all kinds knew,—the vocal and the dumb: 

Masterful in genius was he, and unique, 

Patient, sagacioug tender, frolicsome. 

This Concord Pan would oft his whistle take, 

And forth from wood and fen, field, hill, and lake, 

Trooping around him, in their several guise, 

The shy inhabitants their haunts forsake: 
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Then he, like Esop, man would satirize, 

Hold up the image wild to clearest view 

Of undiscerning manhood’s puzzled eyes, 

And mocking say, ‘‘ Lo! mirrors here for you: 
Be true as these, if ye would be more wise.” 


GARRISON. 


REEDOWM’S first champion in our fettered land! 
Nor politician nor base citizen 

Could gibbet thee, nor silence, nor withstand. 
Thy trenchant and emancipating pen 
The patriot Lincoln snatched with steady hand, 
Writing his name and thine on parchment white, 
*Midst war’s resistless and ensanguined flood; 
Then held that proclamation high in sight 
Before his fratricidal countrymen, — 
‘* Freedom henceforth throughout the land for all,”— 
And sealed the instrument with his own blood, 
Bowing his mighty strength for slavery’s fall; 
Whilst thou, stanch friend of largest liberty, 
Survived,—its ruin and our peace to see. 


EMERSON THE RHAPSODIST. 
[From the Essay presented to Emerson on his birthday, 25 May, 1865.] 


‘EE our Ion standing there,—his audience, his manuscript, before 
him,—himself an auditor, as he reads, of the Genius sitting behind 
him, and to whom he defers, eagerly catching the words,—the words,— 
as if the accents were first reaching his ears too, and entrancing alike 
oracle and auditor. Weadmire the stately sense, the splendor of diction, 
and are surprised as we listen. ven his hesitancy between the delivery 
of his periods, his perilous passages from paragraph to paragraph of 
manuscript, we have almost learned to like, as if he were but sorting his 
keys meanwhile for opening his cabinets; the spring of locks following, 
himself seeming as eager as any of us to get sight of his specimens, as 
they come forth from their proper drawers; and we wait willingly till his 
gem is out glittering; admire the setting, too, scarcely less than the 
jewel itself. The magic minstrel and speaker! whose rhetoric, voiced 
as by organ-stops, delivers the sentiment from his breast in cadences 
peculiar to himself; now hurling it forth on the ear, echoing; then, as 
his mood and matter invite it, dying like 
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“‘Music of mild lutes 
Or silver coated flutes, 
Or the concealing winds that can convey 
Never their tone to the rude ear of day.” 


He works his miracles with it, as Hermes did, his voice conducting 
the sense alike to eye and ear by its lyrical movement and refraining 
melody. So his compositions affect us, not as logic linked in syllo- 
gisms, but as voluntaries rather, or preludes, in which one is not tied to 
any design of air, but may vary his key or note at pleasure, as if im- 
provised without any particular scope of argument; each period, each 
paragraph, being a perfect note in itself, however it may chance chime 
with its accompaniments in the piece; as a waltz of wandering stars, a 
dance of Hesperus with Orion. His rhetoric dazzles by circuits, con- 
trasts, antitheses ; Imagination, as in all sprightly minds, being his wand 
of power. He comes along his own paths, too, and always in his own 
fashion. What though he build his piers downwards from the firmament 
to the tumbling tides, and so throw his radiant span across the fissures 
of his argument, and himself pass over the frolic arches,—Ariel-wise,— 
is the skill less admirable, the masonry less secure for its singularity ? 
So his books are best read as irregular writings, in which the sentiment 
is, by ns enthusiasm, transfused throughout the piece, telling on the 
mind in cadences of a current under-song, and giving the impression of 
a connected whole—which it seldom is,—such is the rhapsodist’s cun- 
ning in its structure and delivery. 


George Cood. 


BorN in Newburyport, Mass., 1799. Drep at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1870. 


ON JORDAN’S STORMY BANKS. 


[Moderr. Pilgrims: Showing the Improvements in Travel, and the Newest Methods 
of Reaching the Celestial City, 1855.] 


HE next day, Mr. Greatheart took Frank along with him to show 

him the cataract, the deep thunders of which they heard, in the 
hours of midnight, like the booming of the ocean. It was only six miles 
off, so near had they come to the very verge of the precipice. Pilgrims. 
in olden times, taking the Bunyan route, reached the Jordan many 
leagues above, where the river was shallow, and readily crossed; though 
there it had its holes and hollows, which, if a pilgrim chanced to step 
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into them, caused him great terror. But modern pilgrims, especially 
those leaving Babylonia, took a lower route, and came out just above 
the rapids. These were so called from the acceleration of the current. 
The river widened as it neared the cataract, and its surface was broken 
into circling eddies, caused by shafts of granite rocks rising out of the 
bed of the river. These eddies danced around the rocks a while, and 
then went sweeping on from one to another and another of these groups 
of granite rocks, till, fretted into foam, they went over the brink into 
the depths below. ‘Then there arose a great misty cloud of vapor, which 
hid all objects from the sight; nor did the winds open this curtain to 
show Frank what was beyond, only that the clouds gathered in black- 
ness and density higher and higher in the heavens, while the play of 
lightnings from above to beneath was as constant as the flashings from 
out a summer cloud, and the rolling thunders were heard, at times, rat- 
tling and crashing in awful terror above the booming of the cataract. 

Frank stood upon the bank, close beside Mr. Greatheart, whose hand 
he held firmly clasped, so greatly did he realize the terrors of the scene. 

“Come,” said Mr. Greatheart, “let us descend to the water’s edge.” 

“O, no, sir!” said Frank; “we are near enough already !” 

“T insist!” said Mr. Greatheart: and Frank accompanied him down 
the bank to the borders of the river. 

“There!” said Mr. Greatheart, pointing to a vast cavern, out of which 
came tracks of a railroad, which ran along the sides of a bank for two 
hundred yards, and a broad carriage-road, two hundred feet wide, cut 
out of the solid rock fifty feet high and three hundred feet wide,—“ look 
at that work, sir! That is the grandest achievement of men and devils 
combined! There you see the termini of the underground railroad, and 
of all the stage-lines, and private coaches, and expresses, by whomso- 
ever fitted out.” And, while Mr. Greatheart was speaking, a carriage, 
drawn by two black blood horses, came out in full career. It was an 
express from Sterling City, driven by Alandresso, who brought out 
Deacon Gideon Graball. The old deacon had several large bladders tied 
under his armpits, and the fellow helped him out of the coach. Blind 
with terror, and gazing wildly around, the deacon saw nothing. His 
vulgar pride was gone now, and his cheeks were pale at last. Alandresso, 
as he busied himself adjusting the bladders, gave one glance of recog- 
nition to Frank; and, putting his hand upon the deacon’s shoulders, he 
hurried him into the river. Impelled by his nervous arms, the old gen- 
tleman went on tremblingly; but, so soon as the water reached to his 
armpits, the bladders lifted him off his feet, and swept him away. Frank 
would have rushed in, at the hazard of his life, to save him; but Mr. 
Greatheart held him back, saying, ‘‘ Too late!” 

Next came in an old Oxford slow-and-sure coach, bringing a lady of 
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fashion, whom Frank had often met with at Vanity Fair. She was a 
pietist of the most refined sanctity, and was a particular friend of Lady 
Dielincceur, at whose house Frank had made her acquaintance. She 
* was a little inclined to coquetry; but, then, she always held a high rank 
in the Church of Holy Martyrs. She was attended by the Rev. Mr. 
Lavender and a fashionable physician. They bore the lady to the 
banks of the river; and, while the physician administered the black 
drop, the clergyman read prayers. They then inflated a mattress and 
pillows, made of real gutta-percha, and laid this lady upon them, whom 
they gently shoved off into the stream as she lay in a sweet sleep, uncon- 
scious of danger. She floated out into the eddies, where she was carried 
round and round, and further and further from the shore, until the force 
of the current reached her, and urged her over the brink. The gentle- 
men, her attendants, never so much as gave a thought about her when 
they had fulfilled their professional duties; but, taking their seats in 
the coach, hurried back to Vanity Fair. 

Mr. Greatheart seemed to read Frank’s thought. “Ah!” said he, 
“this is purely professional with these men. Their great resource is the 
black drop. This makes all things go on serenely; and, so they slide 
their patients peacefully from the shore, they are content.” 

Now the whistle of the coming train of the underground railroad-cars 
was heard, which greatly alarmed Frank, as the reverberating echoes 
came out of the mouth of the cavern like blasts blown from a trumpet. 
A locomotive, of vast size, came thundering along, followed by a long 
line of cars, bearing’ the names of all the great cities, towns, and oases, 
along the line. This was the morning train, bringing in those who had 
taken their departures during the night previous. “ Babylonia,” “ Bos- 
tonia,” “ Vanity Fair,” “Sterling,” were seen blazoned, in large letters, 
on the cars belonging to those cities. The velocity of these cars, when 
in motion, was said to be unknown; for there was no means of telling 
how long it took them to reach the banks of the Jordan. 

The passengers rushed out in great alarm, terrified, perhaps, by the 
horrid noises of the tunnel. Their great anxiety was about their life- 
preservers, mattresses, bladders, corks, or whatever else they relied upon. 
But there were others, many others, who had made the journey without 
any preparation whatever. These stood amazed at the precipice, and the 
swift current they were called upon to stem. Indeed, most of them had 
hoped to see a bridge at this point; and others had been induced to take 
the cars under an assurance that they would be delivered, bag and bag- 
gage, at the very gates of the Celestial City. é : : 

Persons wearing the dress and appearance of professional gentlemen, 
belonging to the train, busied themselves in helping the passengers 
to make rafts of their baggage; others aided those who depended on 
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their life-preservers. These they puffed up, and, when inflated, strapped 
them on; and, in like manner, they helped off those who had air-mat- 
tresses and air-pillows, bladders of all sorts. But the most ingenious 
contrivance, and one which was relied on confidently by certain fantasti- 
eal people from Bostonia, was a balloon, known as the Parker air-balloon, 
a patented article, manufactured at the great india-rubber factory at Rox- 
bury. These were blown up to their extremest tension. At this time 
two young ladies and a young divine, having first taken the black drop, 
were put into the balloon. This done, the string was cut, and away it 
flew, to the great astonishment of Frank. Mr. Greatheart told him when 
the wind was calm these balloons rose and floated down the stream, and 
were lost to sight in the clouds; but, if the wind was gusty, they were 
overturned, and the aeronauts fell foun unknown heights into the flood 
below, and then the balloon, like a bubble of large size, sped away over 
the falls into the bosom of the cloudy vapor. 

The zeal and energy of the attendants of the train were wonderful. 
Terror-stricken, the passengers were made to go off into the stream, and 
these men never cared what became of them. As may be helieved, few 
were long struggling for life amid the eddying currents of the river. In 
consequence, however, of the position of the rocks, something like an 
eddy ran along the shore, up the stream, at the place where the trains 
came in. A ledge of rocks, which ran out into the river two hundred 
yards above, created this curve; and in this eddy these poor wretches at 
first thought they were getting on safely and surely. But, as in the case 
of the lady laid on the air-mattress, as soon as the middle eddies took 
them, they whirled round and round, nearer and nearer the brink of the 
precipice, till they were seen no more. 

There were a few who, when they saw themselves on the brink of the 
Jordan, instead of looking down the stream, looked upward ; and, as they 
sent up their straining glances, saw, shining above the clouds, the star— 
the beacon of life and hope—faint, and often obscured by the rising 
vapor, but still shining through it all. 

Such passengers as were not too much absorbed (as the multitude 
were) in making their rafts and blowing up their life-preservers, listened 
to the voice of Mr. Greatheart, who, as soon as the cars were being 
emptied, stood upon a bold rock, and cried to them to cast away all their 
refuges of lies, and, with hope in God’s mercy, to go up the stream, 
along the ledge of rocks, and fix their eyes upon the beacon, and swim 
for life—eternal life! His voice, to Frank’s ears, sounded like a trum- 
pet; but, alas! few there were to hear. Stupefied by the black drop, and 
hopeful of their life-preservers, or something of the sort, they took to 
the stream and were swept away. 

Those who followed the exhortations of Mr. Greatheart, when they 
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had reached the utmost projection, sprang in, crying, ‘“ Lord, save or I 
perish!” And Frank, as he gazed, thrilled with terror at the sight 
before him, saw a pencil of rays coming down from out the clouds, upon 
the faces of these poor wretches, who bravely battled with the stream, 
now clinging to one rock, and then, as the eddies favored them, again 
plunging into the river and swimming to the next, their faint cries 
coming to the shore, all having one theme, one thought: “ Lord, save!” 
It was wonderful how they held out: even the eddies favored them, for 
they evidently gained upon the distant shore. Mr. Greatheart still sent 
forth his voice cheering them to hold on, his face full of earnestness and 
sympathy in their struggle for life. The last that Frank saw of them 
they held out, and a lifting of the vapor along the edge of the river 
showed that they were not far from the bank. He rejoiced in the hope 
that, of the many who came out in the cars, a remnant was saved. But 
what thoughts were his when he looked down upon that stream, lately 
peopled with men and women, all of whom were gone over the precipice, 
to be seen no more forever ! 

This was asad day to Frank; he returned wiser, but more fearful. 
He held his own counsel; for he would not reveal to his wife, even, the 
terrible sights he had seen. And yet his wonder was that he should 
wonder; for all the teachings of the Guide-book had told him this would 
be the end of all who neglected its warnings, and followed not in the 
path which was so plainly pointed out in its pages. 


francts Lieber. 


Born in Berlin, Germany, 1800. Drep in New York, N. Y , 1872. 


VOX POPULI VOX DEI. 
[On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. 1853.—Revised Edition. 1874.] 


ce maxim Vox Populi Vox Dei is so closely connected with the 

subjects which we have been examining, and it is so often quoted 
on grave political occasions, that it appears to me proper to conclude 
this work with an inquiry into the validity of this stately saying. Its 
poetic boldness and epigrammatic finish, its Latin and lapidary formula- 
tion, and its apparent connection of a patriotic love of the people with 
religious fervor, give it an air of authority and almost of sacredness. 
Yet history, as well as our own times, shows us that everything depends 
upon the question who are “ the people,” and that even if we have fairly 
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ascertained the legitimate sense of this great yet abused term, we fre- 
quently find that their voice is anything rather than the voice of God. 

If the term people is used for a clamoring crowd, which is not even a 
constituted part of an organic whole, we would be still more fatally 
misled by taking the clamor for the voice of the deity. We shall arrive, 
then, at this conclusion, that in no case can we use the maxim as a test, 
for, even if we call the people’s voice the voice of God in those cases in 
which the people demand that which is right, we must first know that 
they do so before we could call it the voice of God. It is no guiding 
authority ; 1t can sanction nothing. 

“The chief priests, and the rulers, and the people,” cried out all at 
once, “Crucify him, crucify him!” Were then “the rulers and the 
people” not the populus? But their voice was assuredly not the vox 
Dei in this case. If populus means the constituted people speaking 
through the organs and in the forms of law, the case of Socrates arises 
at once in our mind. It was the people of Athens, speaking. by their 
constituted authorities, that bade him drink the hemlock; yet it would 
be blasphemy to say that it was the voice of God that spoke in this case 
through the mouth of the Athenians. Was it the voice of the people, 
and, through it, the voice of God, which demanded the sway of the 
cuillotine in the first French revolution? Or was it the voice of God 
which made itself heard in 1848, when all punishment of death for politi- 
cal offences was abolished in France? Or is it the voice of God which 
through “the elect one of the people” demanded the re-establishment 
of capital punishment for high political offences? Or is it the voice 
of God that used so indefinite a term in law as that of political 
offences ? ; 

How shall we macertain, in modern times, whether anything be the 
voice of the people? and next, whether that voice be the voice of God, 
so that it may command respect? For, unless we can do this, the whole 
maxim amounts to no more than a poetic sentence expressing the opinion 
of an individual, but no rule, no canon. 

Is it unanimity that indicates the voice of the people? Unanimity in 
this case can mean only a very large majority. But even unanimity 
itself is far from indicating the voice of God. Unanimity is command- 
ing only when it is the result of digested and organic public opinion, and 
even then, we know perfectly well that it may be erroneous and conse- 
quently not the voice of God, but simply the best opinion at which 
erring and sinful men at the time are able to arrive. 

Unanimity of itself proves nothing worth being proved for our Spine 
pose. In considering unanimity, the first subject that presents itself to 
us is that remarkable phenomenon called Fashion—a phenomenon well- 
nigh calculated to baffle the most searching mind, and which has never 
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received the attention it deserves at the hands of the philosopher, in 
every point of view, whether psychological, moral, economical, or politi- 
cal. Unassisted by any public power, by the leading minds of the age, 
by religion, literature, or any concerted action, it nevertheless rules with 
unbending authority, often in spite of health, comfort, and taste, and it 
exacts tributes such as no sultan or legislature can levy. While it 
often spreads ruin among producers and consumers, it is always sure to 
reach the most absolute czar and subject his taste. Though the head 
may wear a crown, Fashion puts her shears to its hair, if she has a mind 
to do so. Far more powerful than international law, which only rules 
between nations, she brings innumerable nations into one fold, and that 
frequently the fold of acknowledged folly. How can we explain this 
stupendous phenomenon? It is not necessary to do so here. The fact, 
however, must be acknowledged. It is the most remarkable instance of 
unanimity, but will any one say that Fashion is a vox Dei? The very 
question would be irreverent were it not candidly made in a philosophi- 
eal spirit. 

Nor is the dominion of fashion restricted to dress and furniture, nor 
to the palate and minor intercourse. Bitter as the remark may sound, it 
is nevertheless true that there are countries void of institutions, where a 
periodical on political fashions might be published, with the same 
variety of matter as the Petit Courrier des Dames. 

There was a fearful unanimity all over Europe in the sanguinary and 
protracted period of witch-trials, joined in by churchmen and laymen, 
Protestant and Catholic, Teuton, Celt, and Sclavonie, learned and illiter- 
ate. If the fallacious and in some respects absurd “ Quad ab omnibus, 
semper, ubique,” ever seemed to find an application, it was in the witch- 
trial from the earliest ages of history, and in all countries down to the 
time when very gradually it ceased to be ab omnibus, semper, ubique. 
But was Sprenger’s sad Malleus Maleficarum on that account the voice 
of God? What fearful fanaticisms have not swept over whole countries 
with deplorable unanimity ! The Romans were unanimous enough when 
they slaughtered the worshippers of that God whose authority is in- 
voked to dignify the voice of men in the fallacious maxim. If the voice 
of the people were the voice of God, the voice of the people ought not 
only to be unchangeable, but there ought to be one people only. Two 
nations frequently clamor for war, and both, under the motto Vox populi 
vox Dei, draw the sword against each other. 

A remarkable degree of unanimity prevails in all those periods of 
excited commercial speculation, such as the Mississippi scheme in 
France, the South Sea scheme in England, the railway mania we have 
seen in the same country, or the commercial madness in our land some 
fifteen years ago. 
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If we carefully view the subject of unanimity, we shall find that in the 
cases in which vast action takes place by impelled masses—and it is in 
these cases that the maxim is invoked—error is as frequently the basis 
as truth. It is panic, fanaticism, revenge, lust of gain, and hatred of 
races that produce most of the sudden and comprehensive impulses. 
Truth travels slowly. Indeed, all essential progress is typified in the 
twelve humble men that followed Christ. The voice of God was not 
then the voice of the people. What the ancients said of the avenging 
gods, that they are shod with wool, is true of great ideas in history. 
They approach softly. Great truths always dwell a long time with 
small minorities, and the real voice of God is often that which rises 
above the masses, not that which follows them. 

But the difficulty of fixing the meaning of this saying is not restricted 
to that of ascertaining what is the voice of God. It is equally difficult 
to find owt what is the voice of the people. If by the voice of the people 
be meant, as was stated before, the organically evolved opinion of a 
people, we do not stand in need of the saying. We know we ought to 
obey the laws of the land. If by the voice of the people be meant the 
result of universal suffrage without institutions, and especially in a large 
country with a powerful executive, not permitting even preparatory dis- 
cussion, it is an empty phrase; it is deception, or it may be the effect of 
vehement yet transitory excitement, or of a political fashion. The same 
is true when the clamoring itor of many is taken for the voice of 
the whole people. , 

The doctrine Vox populi vox cet is essentially unrepublican, as the 
doctrine that the people may do what they list under the constitution, 
above the constitution, and against the constitution, is an open avowal of 
disbelief in self-government. 

The true friend of freedom does not wish to be insulted by the sup- 
position that he believes each human individual an erring man, and that 
nevertheless the united clamor of erring men has a phones et divinity 
about it; nor does he desire to be told that the voice of the people, 
though fee teanetly and institutionally proclaimed and justly command- 
ing respect and obedience, is divine on that account. He knows that the 
majority may err, and that he has the right and often the duty to use 
his whole energy to convince them of their error, and lawfully to bring 
about a different set of laws. The true and stanch republican wants 
liberty, but no deification either of himself or others; he wants a firmly 
built self-government and noble institutions, but no absolutism of any 
sort—none to practise on others, and none to be practised on himself. 
He is too proud for the Vox populi vox Dei. He wants no divine nght 
of the people, for he knows very well that it means nothing but the des- 
potic power of insinuating leaders. He wants the real rule of the people, 
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that is, the institutionally organized country, which distinguishes it 
from the mere mob. For a mob is an unorganic multitude, with a gen- 
eral impulse of action. Woe to the country in which political hypocrisy 
first calls the people almighty, then teaches that the voice of the people 
is divine, then pretends to take a mere clamor for the true voice of the 
people, and lastly gets up the desired clamor. The consequences are 
fearful, and invariably unfitting for liberty. 

Whatever meaning men may choose, then, to give to Vox populi vox 
Dei, in other spheres, or, if applied to the long tenor of the history of a 
people, in active politics and in the province of practical liberty, it either 
implies political levity, which is one of the most mordant corrosives of 
liberty, or else it is a political heresy, as much so as Vox regis vox Dei 
would be. If it be meant to convey the idea that the people can do no 
wrong, it is as grievous an untruth as would be conveyed by the maxim, 
the king can do no wrong, if it really were meant to be taken literally. 

However indistinct the meaning of the maxim may be, the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed, and the imposing character of the saying, have, 
nevertheless, contributed to produce in some countries a general inability 
to remain in the opposition—that necessary element of civil liberty. A 
degree of shame seems there to be attached to a person that does not 
swim with the broad stream. No matter what flagrant contradictions 
may take place, or however sudden the changes may be, there seems to 
exist in every one a feeling of discomfort until he has joined the general 
current. To differ from the dominant party or the ruling majority 
appears almost like daring to contend with a deity, or a mysterious yet 
irrevocable destiny. To dissent is deemed to be malcontent; it seems 
more than rebellious, it seems traitorous; and this feeling becomes ulti- 
mately so general that it seizes the dissenting individuals themselves. 
They become ashamed, and mingle with the rest. Individuality is 
destroyed, manly character degenerates, and the salutary effect of parties 
is forfeited. He that clings to his conviction is put in ban as unnational, 
and as an enemy to the people. Then arises a man of personal popu- 
larity. He ruins the institutions; he bears down everything before him; 
yet he receives the popular acclaim, and, the voice of the people being 


the voice of God, it is deemed equally unnational and unpatriotic to 
oppose him. 
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Caleb Cushing, 


Born iu Salisbury, Mass., 1800, Dimp at Newburyport, Mass., 1879. 


THE NATION’S PROGRESS. 


{From a speech at Baltimore, Md., 11 July, 1858, made while journeying from Washing- 
ton with Franklin Pierce, to open the Crystal Palace at New York. | 


See was a time—and I see before me some few gray heads who 

may remember it—there was a time when the United States con- 
sisted of a narrow ribbon, as it were, of territory, extending along the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. When the thirteen United States, strong in 
their sense of right—strong in their sanguine anticipations of the future— 
strong in the vigor of wise and good men—when these thirteen United 
States, I say, dared the power of Britain, we were then a comparatively 
humble people, occupying merely the narrow slope of the mountains 
looking towards the Atlantic. Time passed on. ‘To those days of feeble- 
ness followed that period in which the vast Valley of the Mississippi— 
the vastest body of cultivable earth that exists, in one mass, on the face 
of the earth—I say, the time came when that vast Valley of the Missis- 
sippi was opened to the enterprise and the industry of Americans. And 
then it was that the symbolic eagle of our arms took its flight across the 
Alleghanies, and spread its protecting wings over that great and rich 
Valley of the Mississippi. Then, then it was that we began to feel that 
we were great—that there might be, in the future, some untold destiny 
of magnificent greatness and glory for those original thirteen States. I 
say, we then first began to feel that it must and should be so. And it 
has become so ; for that Valley of the Mississippi region, almost unknown 
to geographical inquiry, looked upon as the yet unconquered home of 
the savage,—what is itnow? Is it not now the glorious, the unparalleled 
centre of these United States? : 

This is now the United States—that re x power, that colossus 
of liberty, that colossus of the spirit of nations, which invites all men 
from the four corners of the globe to come hither, and find here a refuge 
from oppression ; here to find inexhaustible resources for the develop- 
ment of industry and enterprise; here to add each an item from his in- 
telligence, his virtue, his strength—to add the atom of his own individ- 
ual capacity to the vast total of the untiring enterprise and industry of 
the people of the United States. This is the point at which we now 
stand; and I repeat that it is to no trivial question of the past, it is to 
no exhausted passions of the past, that we of this day are confined. Our 
flight is into other elements. Our duty is for other objects. It is, 
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gentlemen, in the confidence of our strength; for force is, of itself, the 
irrepressible instinct of action. 

He who is strong, who feels coursing in his veins the blood of maturity 
and vigor, needs action and must have action. It is the very necessity 
and condition of existence. 

I say, then, we are strong in our territorial extent; strong in the vast 
natural resources of our country; strong in the vigorous men and in the 
fair women who inhabit it; strong in those glorious institutions which 
our fathers of the Revolution transmitted to us; but above all, strong, 
stronger, strongest, in the irrepressible instinct of patriotic devotion to 
country which burns inextinguishably, like the vestal fire on its altars, 
in the heart of every American. I say, gentlemen, that is the point in 
the history of our country to which we have arrived. 


FJohw Codd, 


Born in Rutland, Vt., 1800, Dzep at Pittsfield, Mass., 1873. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALK ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
[Woman’s Rights. 1867.] 


Ne pretends that the sexes are equal in weight, in height, or 
in bodily strength. The bodies of the two sexes seem to have 
been planned for different ends. As to the mind, I have no difficulty in 
admitting that the mind of woman is equal to ours,—nay, if you please, 
superior. It is quicker, more flexible, more elastic. I certainly have 
never seen boys learn languages or mathematics, up to a certain point, 
as fast or as easy as some girls. Woman’s intuitions also are far better 
than ours. She reads character quicker, comes to conclusions quicker, 
and if I must make a decision on the moment, I had much rather have 
the woman’s decision than man’s. She has intuitions given her for her ° 
own protection which we have not. She has a delicacy of taste to which 
we can lay no claim. ‘“ Why, then,” my lady reader will say, “ why 
can’t we be independent of man?” for this is the gist of the whole sub- 
ject. I reply, you can’t, for two reasons; first, God never designed you 
should, and secondly, your own deep instincts are in the way. God 
never designed that woman should occupy the same sphere as man, be- 
cause he has given her a physical organization so refined and delicate 
that it can never bear the strain which comes upon the rougher, coarser 
nature of man. He has hedged her in by laws which no desires or 
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efforts can alter. We, sons of dust, move slower; we creep, where you 
bound to the head of the stairs at a single leap. And now bear with me, 
and keep good-natured, while I show you, what you, dear ladies, cannot 
do, and God does not ask you to do. 

1. You cannot invent. There are all manner of inventions in our age, 
steam, railroads, telegraphing, machinery of all kinds, often five hundred 
and fifty weekly applications for patents at the Patent Office, but among 
them all no female applicants. You have sewing machines almost num- 
berless, knitting machines, washing, ironing, and churning machines— 
but I never heard of one that was the emanation of the female mind. 
Did you? Why sew, or wash, or card off your fingers, rather than to 
invent, if this was your gift? The old spinning-wheel and the old card- 
ing apparatus have gone by, but not by woman’s invention. I suppose 
this power was denied you, lest it should take you out of your most im- 
portant sphere—as I shall show. 

2. You cannot compete with men in a long course of mental labor. 
Your delicate organization never has and never can bear the study by 
which you can become Newtons, La Places, or Bowditches in mathema- 
tics or astronomy. The world never has seen, and never expects to see, 
woman excelling in architecture. Neither in ancient or modern times 
has she one monument of this kind, showing mastership. You do not 
find them in ancient Corinth, old Athens, great Rome, or in any city of 
the old or new world. 

So of painting and sculpture. You need not tell us what you are 
hereafter to do; but you have never yet shown a Phidias, a Raphael, a 
Michael Angelo, or a Canova. You cannot point to a woman who can 
pretend to stand by the side of Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, or Milton. 
The world has never seen a female historian who came near the first. 
rank. And even in cooking and in millinery, as is well known, men 
must and do stand at the head of these occupations. 

But, you will perhaps say, ‘‘ We have never had a fair chance—a fair 
fight in the field. We have been held down by prejudice, and tyranny, 
and public opinion against us, and all that.” Suppose it be so, fair one, 
there is one field you have had to yourself, and nobody has lifted against 
you one finger. I mean that, for the last half century, we, cruel men, 
have invented, manufactured, and bought, and brought home, the piano, 
and you have had it all to yourselves. What is the result? It is, that 
the master performers, aud teachers, and musicians, are men,—is it not? 
Nay, have you never seen the girl thumping and drumming her piano 
for years, under the best teachers, and yet her brother come along and 
take it up, and without any teaching, soon go in advance of the sister? 
I have seen it often. In none of these departments can woman compete 
with man. Not because her immortal mind is inferior,—far from it,— 
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but because her bodily organization cannot endure the pressure of con- 
tinued and long labor as we can. We may deny this, and declare it is 
not so; but the history of our race, and the state of the world now, show 
that it is so. I don’t say that here and there a woman can’t endure 
much and long; but they are rare exceptions. Did you ever know a 
woman who could endure being a teacher till seventy-five, as men often 
do? The fact that in medical colleges, in medical books, in medical 
_ practice, woman is recognized as ‘having a peculiar organization, requir- 
ing the most careful and gentle treatment, and the consent of the world, 
all go to show that her bodily powers are not able to endure like those 
of the other sex. The wheels and workmanship are too delicate to be 
driven with the mainspring of the old-fashioned bull’s-eye. ly le 

The design of God in creating woman was to complete man—a one- 
sided being without her. Together they make a complete, perfect unit. 
She has a mission—no higher one could be given her—to be the mother, 
and the former of all the character of the human race. For the first, most 
important, earthly period of life, the race is committed to her, for about 
twelve years, almost entirely. The human family is what she makes 
them. She is the queen of the home, its centre, its light and glory. 
The home, the home is the fountain of all that is good on earth. If she 
desires a higher, loftier, nobler trust than this, I know not where she 
can find it. Mother, wife, daughter, sister, are the tenderest, most 
endearing words in language. Our mothers train us, and we owe every- 
thing to them. Our wives perfect all that is good in us, and no man is 
ashamed to say he is indebted to his wife for his happiness, his influence, 
and his character, if there is anything noble about him. Woman is the 
highest, holiest, most precious gift to man. Her mission and throne is the 
family, and if anything is withheld that would make her more efficient, 
useful, or happy in that sphere, she is wronged, and has not her “rights.” 


John Brown, of ODsawatomte. 


Born in Torrington, Conn., 1800, ExEcuTED at Charlestown, Va., 1859. 


HIS ADDRESS TO THE COURT, BEFORE SENTENCE. 


[Last Speech in the Court-House at Charlestown, Va., 2 November, 1859. Sanborn’s 
“Life and Letters of John Brown.” 1885.] 


If HAVE, may it please the Court, a few words to say. 
In the first place, I deny everything but what I have all along ad- 
mitted,—the design on my part to free the slaves. I intended certainly to 
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have made a clean thing of that matter, as I did last winter, when I went 
into Missouri and there took slaves without the snapping of a gun on 
either side, moved them through the country, and finally left them in 
Canada. I designed to have done the same thing again on a larger scale. 
That was all I intended. I never did intend murder, or treason, or the 
destruction of property, or to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to 
make insurrection. 

I have another objection: and that is, it is unjust that I should suffer 
such apenalty. Had I interfered in the manner which I admit, and which 
I admit has been fairly proved (for I admire the truthfulness and candor 
of the greater portion of the witnesses who have testified in this case),— 
had I so interfered in behalf of the rich, the powerful, the intelligent, the 
so-called great, or in behalf of any of their friends,—either father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, or children, or any of that class,—and suffered and 
sacrificed what I have in this interference, it would have been all right; 
and every man in this court would have deemed it an act worthy of 
reward rather than punishment. 

This court acknowledges, as I suppose, the validity of the law of God. 
I see a book kissed here which I suppose to be the Bible, or at least the 
New Testament. That teaches me that all things whatsoever I would 
that men should do to me, I should do even so to them. It teaches me, 
further, “‘to remember them that are in bonds, as bound withthem.” I 
endeavored to act up to that instruction. I say, I am yet too young to 
understand that God is any respecter of persons. I believe that to 
have interfered as I have done—as I have always freely admitted I have 
done—in behalf of His despised poor, was not wrong, but right. Now, 
if it is deemed necessary that I should forfeit my life for the furtherance 
of the ends of justice, and mingle my blood further with the blood of 
my children and with the blood of millions in this slave country whose 
rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments,—I sub- 
mit; so let it be done. 

Let me say one word further. 

I feel entirely satisfied with the treatment I have received on my trial. 
Considering all the circumstances, it has been more generous than I ex- 
pected. But I feel no consciousness of guilt. I have stated from the 
first what was my intention and what was not. I never had any design 
against the life of any person, nor any disposition to commit treason, or 
excite slaves to rebel, or make any general insurrection. I never en- 
couraged any man to do so, but always discouraged any idea of that 
kind. 

Let me say, also, a word in regard to the statements made by some of 
those connected with me. I hear it has been stated by some of them 
that I have induced them to join me. But the contrary is true. I do not 
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say this to injure them, but as regretting their weakness. There is not 
one of them but joined me of his own accord, and the greater part of 
them at their own expense. A number of them I never saw, and never 
had a word of conversation with, till the day they, came to me; and that 
was for the purpose I have stated. 

Now I have done. 


LETTERS WRITTEN FROM JAIL IN THE WEEK BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 


TO HIS KINSMAN, THE REV. HEMAN HUMPHREY, SOMETIME PRESIDENT 
OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


| DISCOVER that you labor under a mistaken impression as to some 
important facts, which my peculiar circumstances will in all proba- 
bility prevent the possibility of my removing, and I do not propose to 
take up any argument to prove that any motion or act of my life is 
right. But I will here state, that I know it to be wholly my own fault 
as a leader, that caused our disaster. Of this you have no proper means 
of judging, not being on the ground, or a practical soldier. I will only 
add, that it was in yielding to my feelings of humanity (if I ever exer- 
cise such a feeling), in leaving my proper place, and mingling with my 
prisoners to quiet their fears, that occasioned our being caught. I firmly 
believe that God reigns, and that He overrules all things in the best 
possible manner, and in that view of the subject I try to be in some 
degree reconciled to my own weaknesses and follies even. If you were 
here on the spot and could be with me, by day and by night, and know 
the facts and how my time is spent here, I think you would find much 
to reconcile your own mind to the ignominious death Iam about to 
suffer, and to mitigate your sorrow. I am to say the least quite cheerful. 
‘‘ He shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Philistines.” This 
was said of a poor erring servant many years ago, and for many years I 
have felt a strong impression that God had given me powers and facul- 
ties, unworthy as I was, that He intended to use for a similar purpose. 
This most unmerited honor He has seen fit to bestow, and whether like 
the same poor frail man to whom I allude my death may not be of vastly 
more value than my life is, I think, quite beyond all human foresight. 
Ireally have strong hopes that notwithstandirig all my many sins I, too, 
may yet die “in faith.” If you do not believe I had a murderous inten- 
tion (while I know I had not) why grieve so terribly on my account? 
The scaffold has but few terrors for me. God has often covered my 
head in the day of battle, and granted me many times deliverances, that 
were almost so miraculous, that I can scarce realize their truth, and now 
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when it seems quite certain that He intends to use me in a different way, 
shall I not most cheerfully go? I may be deceived, but I humbly trust 
that He will not forsake me “till I have showed His favor to this gen- 
eration and His strength to every one that is to come.” Your letter is 
most faithfully and kindly written, and I mean to profit by it. I am 
certainly quite grateful for it. I feel that a great responsibility rests 
upon me, as regards the lives of those who have fallen, and may yet fall. 
I must in that view cast myself on the care of Him, “ whose mercy 
endureth forever.” If the cause in which I engaged, in any possible 
degree approximated to be “infinitely better” than the one in which 
Saul of Tarsus undertook, I have no reason to be ashamed of it, and 
indeed I cannot now, after more than a month for reflection, find in my 
heart (before God in whose presence I expect to stand within another 
week) any cause for shame. 
CHARLESTOWN, JEFFERSON Co,, Va., 25 Vovember, 1859. 


TO THE HON. D. R. TILDEN. 


fi Rat great bulk of mankind estimate each other’s actions and motives 
by the measure of success or otherwise that attends them through 
life. By that rule, I have been one of the worst and one of the best of 
men. I do not claim to have been one of the latter, and I leave it to 
an impartial tribunal to decide whether the world has been the worse or 
the better for my living or dying in it. My present great anxiety is 
to get as near in readiness for a different field of action as I well can, 
since being in a good measure relieved from the fear that my poor 
broken-hearted wife and children would come to immediate want. May 
God reward a thousandfold all the kind efforts made in their behalf! I 
have enjoyed remarkable cheerfulness and composure of mind ever since 
my confinement ; and it is a great comfort to feel assured that I am _per- 
mitted to die for a cause,—not merely to pay the debt of nature, as all 
must. I feel myself to be most unworthy of so great distinction. The 
particular manner of dying assigned to me gives me but very little un- © 
easiness. I wish I had the time and the ability to give you, my dear 
friend, some little idea of what is daily, and I might almost say hourly, 
passing within my prison walls; and could my friends but witness only 
a few of these scenes, just as they occur, I think they would feel very 
well reconciled to my being here, just what I am, and just as Tam. My 
whole life before had not afforded me one half the opportunity to plead 
for the right. In this, also, I find much to reconcile me to both my 
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present condition and my immediate prospect. I may be very insane ; 
and I am so, if insane at all. But if that be so, insanity is hike a very 
pleasant dream to me. I am not in the least degree conscious of my 
ravings, of my fears, or of any terrible visions whatever; but fancy my- 
self entirely composed, and that my sleep, in particular, is as sweet as 
that of a healthy, joyous little infant. I pray God that He will grant me 
a continuance of the same calm but delightful dream, until I come to 
know of those realities which eyes have not seen and which ears have 
not heard. I have scarce realized that I am in prison or in irons at all. 
I certainly think I was never more cheerful in my life. 


CHARLESTOWN, 28 November, 1859. 


Thomas Francis Marshall. 


Born in Frankfort, Ky., 1801. Diep near Versailles, Ky., 1864. 


THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 


[From an Address before the Congressional Total-Abstinence Society._-Speeches and 
Writings of Hon. Thomas F’, Marshall. 1858.] 


shee does appear to me that, if the loftiest among the lofty spirits which 
move and act from day to day’in this hall—the proudest, the most 
gifted, the most fastidious here—could hear the tales I have heard, and 
see the men I have seen, restored, by the influence of a thing so simple as 
this temperance pledge, from a state of the most abject outcast wretched- 
ness, to industry, health, comfort, and, in their own emphatic language, 
to “peace,” he could not withhold his countenance and support from a 
cause fraught with such actual blessings to mankind. I have heard 
unlettered men trace their own history on this subject through all its 
stages, describe the progress of their ruin and its consequences, paint 
without the least disguise the utmost extent of degradation and suffer- 
ing, and the power of appetite, by facts which astonished me—an appe- 
tite which triumphed over every human principle, affection and motive, 
yet yielded instantly and forever before the simple charm of this tem- 
perance pledge. It is a thing of interest to see and to hear a free, bold, 
strong-armed, hard-fisted mechanic relate, in his own nervous and nat- 
ural language, the history of his fall and his recovery; and I have heard 
him relate how the young man was brought up to labor, and expecting 
by patient toil to support himself and a rising family, had taken to his 
bosom in his youth the woman whom he loved—how he was tempted to 
quit her side, and forsake her society for the dram-shop, the frolic, the 
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midnight brawl—how he had resolved and broken his resolutions, till 
his business forsook him, his friends deserted him, his furniture seized 
for debt, his clothing pawned for drink, his wife broken-hearted, his 
children starving, his home a desert, and his heart a hell. And then, in 
language true to nature, they will exultingly recount the wonders 
wrought in their condition by this same pledge: ‘My friends have 
come back—I have good clothes on—I am at work again—I am giving 
food and providing comforts for my children—I am free, I am a man, I 
am at peace here. My children no longer shrink cowering and huddling 
together in corners, or under the bed, for protection from the face of 
their own father. When I return at night they bound into my arms 
and nestle inmy bosom. My wife no longer with a throbbing heart and 
agonized ear counts my steps before she sees me, to discover whether I 
am drunk or sober—I find her now singing and at work.” What a 
simple but exquisite illustration of a woman’s love, anxiety, and suffer- 
ing! The fine instinct of a wife’s ear detecting, from the intervals of his 
footfall before he had yet reached his door, whether it was the drunken 
or the sober step, whether she was to receive her husband or an infuriated 
monster in his likeness. I say, sir, these things have an interest, a 
mighty interest for me; and I deem them not entirely beneath the 
regard of the proudest statesman here. On my conscience, sir, I speak 
the truth when I say that, member of Congress as J am—(and no man is 
prouder of his commission)—member of Congress as I am, if, by taking 
this pledge, it were even probable that it would bring back one human 
being to happiness and virtue, no matter what his rank or condition, 
recall the smile of hope, and trust, and love, to the cheek of one wife, 
as she again pillowed it in safety, peace, and confidence upon the ran- 
somed bosom of her reclaimed and natural protector, send one rosy child 
bounding to the arms of a parent whence drunkenness had exiled it long, 
I would dare all the ridicule of all the ridiculous people in the world, 
and thank God that I had not lived in vain. And, sir, I have had that 
pleasure. ; ; ; 

Think not, sir, think not that I feel myself in a ridiculous situation, 
and, like the fox in the fable, wish to divide it with others, by convert- 
ing deformity into fashion. Not so; by my honor as a gentleman not 
so. I was not what I was represented to be. I had, and I have shown 
that I had, full power over myself. But the pledge I have taken renders 
me secure forever from a fate inevitably following habits like mine— 
a fate more terrible than death. That pledge, though confined to myself 
alone, and with reference to its only effect upon me, my mind, my heart, 
my body, I would not exchange for all earth holds of brightest and of 
best. No, no, sir; let the banner of this temperance cause go forward 
or go backward—let the world be rescued from its degrading and ruin- 
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ous bondage to alcohol or not—I for one shall never, never repent what 
I have done. I have often said this, and I feel it every moment of my 
existence, waking or sleeping. Sir, I would not exchange the physical 
sensations—the mere sense of animal being which belongs to a man who 
totally refrains from all that can intoxicate his brain or derange his 
nervous structure—the elasticity with which he bounds from his couch 
in the morning—the sweet repose it yields him at night—the feeling 
with which he drinks in, through his clear eyes, the beauty and the 
grandeur of surrounding nature ;—I say, sir, I would not exchange my 
conscious being as a strictly temperate man—the sense of renovated 
youth—the glad play with which my pulses now beat healthful music— 
the bounding vivacity with which the life-blood courses its exulting way 
through every fibre of my frame—the communion high which my health- 
ful ear and eye now hold with all the gorgeous universe of God—the 
splendors of the morning, the softness of the evening sky—the bloom, 
the beauty, the verdure of earth, the music of the air and the waters— 
with all the grand associations of external nature, reopened to the fine 
avenues of sense ;—no, sir, though poverty dogged me—though scorn 
pointed its slow finger at me as I passed—though want and destitution, 
and every element of earthly misery, save only crime, met my waking 
eye from day to day ;—not for the brightest and the noblest wreath that 
ever encircled a statesman’s brow—not, if some angel commissioned by 
heaven, or some demon rather, sent fresh from hell, to test the resisting 
strength of virtuous resolution, should tempt me back, with all the 
wealth and all the honors which a world can bestow; not for all that 
time and all that earth can give, would I cast from me this precious 
pledge of a liberated mind, this talisman against temptation, and plunge 
again into the dangers and the horrors which once beset my path :—so 
help me heaven, sir, as I would spurn beneath my very feet all the gifts 
the universe could offer, and live and die as I am, poor, but sober. 


catlliam DHenry Seward. 
Born in Florida, Orange Co., N. Y., 1801. Drep at Auburn, N. Y., 1872. 
THE HIGHER LAW. 
[Speech on the Admission of California. U.S. Senate, 11 March, 1850.] 


pss is another aspect of the principle of compromise which de- 
serves consideration. It assumes that slavery, if not the only insti- 
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tution in a slave state, is at least a ruling institution, and that this 
characteristic is recognized by the Constitution. But slavery is only one 
of many institutions there. Freedom is equally an institution there. 
Slavery is only a temporary, accidental, partial, and incongruous one. 
Freedom, on the contrary, is a perpetual, organic, universal one, in 
harmony with the Constitution of the United States. The slaveholder 
himself stands under the protection of the latter, in common with all the 
free citizens of the state. But it is, moreover, an indispensable institu- 
tion. You may separate slavery from South Carolina, and the state will 
still remain; but if you subvert freedom there, the state will cease to exist, 
But the principle of this compromise gives complete ascendancy in the 
slave states, and in the Constitution of the United States, to the sub- 
ordinate, accidental, and incongruous institution, over its paramount 
antagonist. To reduce this claim of slavery to an absurdity, it is only 
necessary to add that there are only two- states in which slaves are a 
majority, and not one in which the slaveholders are not a very dispropor- 
tionate minority. 

But there is yet another aspect in which this principle must be ex- 
amined. It regards the domain only as a possession, to be enjoyed 
either in common or by partition by the citizens of the old states. It is 
true, indeed, that the national domain is ours. It is true it was acquired 
by the valor and with the wealth of the whole nation. But we hold, 
nevertheless, no arbitrary power over it. We hold no arbitrary author- 
ity over anything, whether acquired lawfully or seized by usurpation. 
The Constitution regulates our stewardship; the Constitution devotes 
the domain to union, to justice, to defence, to welfare, and to liberty. 

But there is a higher law than the Constitution, which regulates our 
authority over the domain, and devotes it to the same noble purposes. 
The territory is a part, no inconsiderable part, of the common heritage 
of mankind, bestowed upon them by the Creator of the universe. We 
are his stewards, and must so discharge our trust as to secure in the 
highest attainable degree their happiness. How momentous that trust 
is, we may learn from the instructions of the founder of modern philos- 
ophy : 

“No man,” says Bacon, ‘can by care-taking, as the Scripture saith, 
add a cubit to his stature in this little model of a man’s body; but, in 
the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power of 

rinces or estates to add amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms. 
For, by introducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, as are 
wise, they may sow greatness to their posterity and successors. But 
these things are commonly not observed, but left to take their chance.” 


This is a state, and we are deliberating for it, just as our fathers 
deliberated in establishing the institutions we enjoy. Whatever superi- 
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ority there is in our condition and hopes over those of any other “ king- 
dom” or “estate” is due to the fortunate circumstance that our ancestors 
did not leave things to “ take their chance,” but that they “ added ampli- 
tude and greatness” to our commonwealth “ by introducing such ordi- 
nances, constitutions, and customs as were wise.” Wein our turn have 
succeeded to the same responsibilities, and we cannot approach the duty 
before us wisely or justly, except we raise ourselves to the great con- 
sideration of how we can most certainly “sow greatness to our posterity 
and successors.” : ‘ : 

The Union Is, not because merely that men choose that it shall be, 
but because some government must exist here, and no other government. 
than this can. If it could be dashed to atoms by the whirlwind, the 
lightning, or the earthquake, to-day, it would rise again in all its just 
and magnificent proportions to-morrow. This nation is a globe, still 
accumulating upon accumulation, not a dissolving sphere. 

I have heard somewhat here, and almost for the first time in my life, 
of divided alleciance—of allegiance to the south and to the Union—of 
allegiance to states severally and to the Union. Sir, if sympathies with 
state emulation and pride of achievement could be allowed to raise up 
another sovereign to divide the allegiance of a citizen of the United 
States, I might recognize the claims of the state to which, by birth and 
gratitude, I belong—to the state of Hamilton and Jay, of Schuyler, of 
the Clintons, and of Fulton—the state which, with less than two hundred 
miles of natural navigation connected with the ocean, has, by her own 
enterprise, secured to herself. the commerce of the continent, and is 
steadily advancing to the command of the commerce of the world. But 
for all this I know only one country and one sovereign—the United 
States of America and the American People. And such as my allegiance 
is, is the loyalty of every other citizen of the United States. As I 
speak, he will speak when his time arrives. He knows no other country 
and no other sovereign. He has life, liberty, property, and precious 
affections, and hopes for himself and for his posterity, treasured up in 
the ark of the Union. He knows as well and feels as strongly as I do, 
that this government .is his own government; that he is a part of it; 
that it was established for him, and that it is maintained by him; that 
it is the only truly wise, just, free, and equal government that has ever 
existed; that no other government could be so wise, just, free, and 
equal; and that it is safer and more beneficent than any which time or 
change could bring into its place. 

You may tell me, sir, that although all this may be true, yet the trial 
of faction has not yet been made. Sir, if the trial of faction has not 
been made, it has not been because faction has not always existed, and 
has not always menaced a trial, but because faction could find no ful- 
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erum on which to place the lever to subvert the Union, as it can find no 
fulcrum now ; and in this is my confidence. I would not rashly pro- 
voke the trial; but I will not suffer a fear, which I have not, to make 
me compromise one sentiment, one principle of truth or justice, to avert 
a danger that all experience teaches me is purely chimerical. Let, then, 
those who distrust the Union make compromises to save it. I shall not” 
impeach their wisdom, as I certainly cannot their patriotism; but, in- 
dulging no such apprehensions myself, I shall vote for the admission of 
California directly, without conditions, without qualifications, and with- 
out compromise. 

For the vindication of that vote, I look not to the verdict of the pass- 
ing hour, disturbed as the public mind now is by conflicting interests 
and passions, but to that period, happily not far distant, when the vast 
regions over which we are now legislating shall have received their 
destined inhabitants. 

While looking forward to that day, its countless generations seem to 
me to be rising up and passing in dim and shadowy review before us ; 
and a voice comes forth from their serried ranks, saying: ‘“ Waste your 
treasures and your armies, if you will; raze your fortifications to the 
ground ; sink your navies into the sea; transmit to us even a dishonored 
name, if you must; but the soil you hold in trust for us—give it to us 
free. You found it free, and conquered it to extend a better and surer 
freedom over it. Whatever choice you have made for yourselves, let us 
have no partial freedom ; let us all be free; let the reversion of your 
broad domain descend to us unincumbered, and free from the calamities 
and from the sorrows of human bondage.” 


WELCOME TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 
[Speech in the U. S. Senate, 12 December, 1851.] 


a say that you were willing to give Kossuth a welcome, but that 
he demanded more. How did you know that he ‘demanded 
more”? How did you learn that Kossuth demanded more than a cor- 
dial welcome? Where did he ask of you even so much as a welcome? 
Was it in your capital? To whom did he address his extravagant and 
offensive reclamation? Was it to your President? to your Ministry ? 
to your Congress? No; all alike refused to receive him, refused even 
to hear him speak, and yet you say he demanded too much. You closed 
his mouth before he had time to tell you what he thought, and what he 
wanted, or whether he wanted anything. But you reply, he was over- 
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heard to say that he expected arms, men, money, “material aid, and 
intervention.” Overheard? What! did you deliver Kossuth from Rus- 
sian surveillance in Turkey to establish an espionage over him of your 
own? Shame! shame to the country that so lightly regards the sanctity 
of the character of a stranger and an exile! But you say that he would 
‘have demanded intervention. Suppose he should have demanded inter- 
vention? Would you have been less able to have met that unreason- 
able demand after having accorded to him the exact justice which 
was his due, than you are now when you have done him injustice, and 
thus clothed him with the sympathies of your people and of mankind? 
But you aver that he spoke irreverently of your authority : he was over- 
heard to say, in the outgushing of his gratitude to the generous people 
who received him on Staten Island, that the people were the sovereigns 
of the Government of the United States, and you cannot pardon that 
offence. What if he did say that? Are not the people the sovereigns 
of the Government of the United States? Which one of your senators 
or representatives dare deny in his place that the people are his sove- 
reigns? But you say that you had a precedent; that you once took 
offence at a minister of France who assumed the same position. You 
refer to Genet. But there is no parallel. Genet was a minister of a 
government actually hostile, almost belligerent. He was in negotiation, 
and his demands were denied. He took an appeal from the decision of 
your government to the people. But Kossuth is no minister. He is 
your guest. He went to you not to negotiate, or to demand a right. He 
went by your invitation to enjoy your hospitalities. You have decided 
nothing against him. He has submitted no appeal. I do not say that 
you ought to have granted intervention had it been demanded. But I 
do say this, that the Hungarian would have demanded no more of you 
than, in a strait less severe than his, I solicited and obtained for the 
United States of America from the Bourbon of France. Could you not 
have pardoned him for asking what you had once asked and obtained 
for yourselves? Was it so great a fault in him to suppose that now, in 
the day of your greatness, prosperity, and power, you might not be un- 
willing to do for Hungary what, in the day of your infancy, poverty, and 
weakness, France had done for yourselves? You say you stand upon 
precedent. Precedent? By whom established? By yourselves. Was 
Hungary concluded by such a precedent? And what precedent? The 
precedent of the reception given to Lafayette? Was not even that 
reception grudgingly given by the Congress of the United States? If 
the ashes of Lafayette could be reanimated, and he could present himself 
again upon your shores, would you not now willingly accord him a 
greater than the welcome he before received at your hands—a welcome 
such as it was proposed to give to Kossuth? Wherein does the parallel 
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between Kossuth and Lafayette fail? Lafayette began his career ag 
a soldier of liberty in the cause of your country; but he pursued it 
through life in an effort to establish a republic in his own beloved land. 
Kossuth found the duty which first devolved upon him was to wage a 
struggle for freedom in his own country. When overborne there, he 
became, like Lafayette, a champion of liberty throughout the world. 
You say that the Russian might have taken offence. Is America, then, 
brought so low that she fears to give offence when commanded by the 
laws of nature and of nations? What right had Russia to prescribe 
whom you should receive and whom reject from your hospitalities? Let . 
no such humiliation be confessed. 

Thus in the tribunal of the public opinion of mankind all our pleas 
are disallowed. We have exposed ourselves to the censwre—I will not 
say to the derision—of the world. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
[From an Oration delivered in the Capitol at Albany, 6 April, 1848.] 


ii Coe E model by which he formed his character was Cicero. Not the 
- living Cicero, sometimes inconsistent, often irresolute, too often 
seeming to act a studied part, and always covetous of applause. But 
Cicero as he aimed to be, and as he appears revealed in those immortal 
emanations of his genius which have been the delight and guide of 
fntellect and virtue in every succeeding age. Like the Roman, Adams 
was an orator, but he did not fall into the error of the Roman in prac- 
tically valuing eloquence more than the beneficence to which it should 
be devoted. Like him he was a statesman and magistrate worthy to be 
called “the second founder of the republic,’—like him a teacher of 
didactic philosophy, of morals, and even of his own peculiar art; and 
like him he made all liberal learning tributary to that noble art, while 
poetry was the inseparable companion of his genius in its hours of 
relaxation from the labors of the forum and of the capitol. 

Like him he loved only the society of good men, and by his generous 
praise of such illustrated the Roman’s beautiful aphorism, that no one 
can be envious of good deeds who has confidence in his own virtue. 
Like Cicero he kept himself unstained by social or domestic vices; pre- 
served serenity and cheerfulness; cherished habitual reverence for the 
deity, and dwelt continually, not on the mystic theology of the schools, 
but on the hopes of a better life. He lived im what will be regarded 
as the virtuous age of his country, while Cicero was surrounded by an 
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overwhelming degeneracy. He had the light of Christianity for his 
guide, and its sublime motives as incitements to virtue, while Cicero 
had only the confused instructions of the Grecian schools and saw 
nothing certainly attainable but present applause and future fame. In 
moral courage, therefore, he excelled his model and rivalled Cato. But 
Cato was a visionary, who insisted upon his right to act always without 
reference to the condition of mankind, as he would have acted in Plato’s 
imaginary republic. Adams stood in this respect midway between the 
impracticable store and the too flexible academician. He had no ocea- 
sion to say, as the Grecian orator did, that if he had sometimes acted 
contrary to himself he had never acted contrary to the republic; but he 
might justly have said, as the noble Roman did, “I have rendered to my 
country all the great services which she was willing to receive at my 
hands, and I have never harbored a thought concerning her that was 
not divine.” 

More fortunate than Cicero, who fell a victim of civil wars which he 
could not avert, Adams was permitted to linger on the earth until the 
generations of that future age, for whom he had lived and to whom he 
had appealed from the condemnation of cotemporaries, came up before 
the curtain which had shut out his sight, and pronounced over him, as 
he was sinking into the grave, their judgment of approval and benedic- 
tion. 

The distinguished characteristics of his life were beneficent labor and 
personal contentment. He never sought wealth, but devoted himself to 
the service of mankind. Yet, by the practice of frugality and method, 
he secured the enjoyment of dealing forth continually no stinted chari- 
ties, and died in affluence. He never solicited place or preferment, and 
had no partisan combinations or even connections; yet he received 
honors which eluded the covetous grasp of those who formed parties, 
rewarded friends, and proscribed enemies; and he filled a longer period 
of varied and distinguished service than ever fell to the lot of any other 
citizen. In every state of this progress he was content. He was con- 
tent to be president, minister, representative, or citizen. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 
[Speech at Rochester, N. Y., 25 October, 1858. ] 


(yrs country is a theatre, which exhibits, in full operation, two 
radically different political systems; the one resting on the basis of 
servile or slave labor, the other on voluntary labor of freemen. The 
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laborers who are enslaved are all negroes, or persons more or less purely 
of African derivation. But this is only accidental. The principle of 
the system is, that labor in every society, by whomsoever performed, is 
necessarily unintellectual, grovelling, and base; and that the laborer, 
equally for his own good and for the welfare of the state, ought to be 
enslaved. The white !aboring man, whether native or foreigner, is not 
enslaved, only because he cannot, as yet, be reduced to bondage. 

You need not be told now that the slave system is the older of the two, 
and that once it was universal. The emancipation of our own ancestors, 
Caucasians and Europeans as they were, hardly dates beyond a period 
of five hundred years. The great melioration of human society which 
modern times exhibit is mainly due to the incomplete substitution of the 
system of voluntary labor for the one of servile labor, which has already 
taken place. This African slave system is one which, in its origin and in 
its growth, has been altogether foreign from the habits of the races which 
colonized these states and established civilization here. It was intro- 
duced on this continent as an engine of conquest, and for the establish- 
ment of monarchical power, by the Portuguese and the Spaniards, and 
was rapidly extended by them all over South America, Central Amer- 
ica, Louisiana, and Mexico. Its legitimate fruits are seen in the poverty, 
imbecility, and anarchy which now pervade all Portuguese and Spanish 
America. ‘he free-labor system is of German extraction, and it was 
established in our country by emigrants from Sweden, Holland, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Ireland. We justly ascribe to its influences 
the strength, wealth, greatness, intelligence, and freedom, which the 
whole American people now enjoy. One of the chief elements of the 
value of human life is freedom in the pursuit of happiness. The slave 
system is not only intolerable, unjust, and inhuman, toward the laborer, 
whom, only because he is a laborer, it loads down with chains and con- 
verts into merchandise, but is scarcely less severe upon the freeman, to 
whom, only because he is a laborer from necessity, it denies facilities for 
employment, and whom it expels from the community because it cannot 
enslave and convert into merchandise also. It.is necessarily improvi- 
‘dent and ruinous, because, as a general truth, communities prosper and 
flourish, or droop and decline, in just the degree that they practise or 
neglect to practise the primary duties of justice and humanity. The 
free-labor system conforms to the divine law of equality, which is written 
in the hearts and consciences of man, and therefore is always and every- 
where beneficent. 

The slave system is one of constant danger, distrust, suspicion, and 
-watchfulness. It debases those whose toil alone can produce wealth and 
‘resources for defence, to the lowest degree of which human nature is 
‘capable, to guard against mutiny and insurrection, and thus wastes 
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energies which otherwise might be employed in national development 
and aggrandizement. 

The free-labor system educates all alike, and by opening all the fields 
of industrial employment and all the departments of authority, to the 
unchecked and equal rivalry of all classes of men, at once secures uni- 
versal contentment, and brings into the highest possible activity all the 
physical, moral, and social energies of the whole state. In states where 
the slave system prevails, the masters, directly or indirectly, secure all 
political power, and constitute a ruling aristocracy. In states where the 
free-labor system prevails, universal suffrage necessarily obtains, and 
the state inevitably becomes, sooner or later, a republic or democracy. 

Russia yet maintains slavery, and is a despotism. Most of the other 
European states have abolished slavery, and adopted the system of free 
labor. It was the antagonistic political tendencies of the two systems 
which the first Napoleon was contemplating when he predicted that 
Europe would ultimately be either all Cossack or all republican. Never 
did human sagacity utter a more pregnant truth. The two systems are 
at once perceived to be incongruous. But they are more than incon- 
gruous—they are incompatible. They never have permanently existed 
together in one country, and they never can. It would be easy to 
demonstrate this impossibility, from the irreconcilable contrast between 
their great principles and characteristics. But the experience of man- 
kind has conclusively established it. Slavery, as I have already inti- 
mated, existed in every state in Hurope. Free labor has supplanted it 
everywhere except in Russia and Turkey. State necessities developed 
in modern times are now obliging even those two nations to encourage 
and employ free labor; and already, despotic as they are, we find them 
engaged in abolishing slavery. In the United States, slavery came into 
collision with free labor at the close of the last century, and fell before 
it in New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but 
triumphed over it effectually, and excluded it for a period yet undeter- 
mined, from Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. Indeed, so incompat- 
ible are the two systems that every new state which is organized within 
our ever-extending domain makes its first political act a choice of the 
one and the exclusion of the other, even at the cost of civil war, if neces- 
sary. The slave states, without law, at the last national election, suc- 
cessfully forbade, within their own limits, even the casting of votes for a 
candidate for President of the United States supposed to be favorable to 
the establishment of the free-labor system in new states. 

Hitherto the two systems have existed in different states, but side by 
side within the American Union. This has happened because the Union 
is a confederation of states. But in another aspect the United States 
constitute only one nation. Increase of population, which is filling the 
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states out to their very borders, together with a new and extended net- 
work of railroads and other avenues, and an internal commerce which 
daily becomes more intimate, is rapidly bringing the states into a higher 
and more perfect social unity or consolidation. Thus, these antagonistic 
systems are continually coming into closer contact, and collision results. 

Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who think that it is 
accidental, unnecessary, the work of interested or fanatical agitators, and 
therefore ephemeral, mistake the case altogether. It is an irrepressible 
conflict between opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a 
slave-holding nation or entirely a free labor nation. Hither the cotton- 
and rice-fields of South Carolina and the sugar plantations of Louisiana 
will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans 
become marts of legitimate merchandise alone, or else the rye-fields and 
wheat-fields of Massachusetts and New York must again be surrendered 
by their farmers to slave culture and to the production of slaves, and 
Boston and New York become once more markets for trade in the bodies 
and souls of men. It is the failure to apprehend this great truth that 
induces so many unsuccessful attempts at final compromises between. the 
slave and free states, and it is the existence of this great fact that ren- 
ders all such pretended compromises, when made, vain and ephemeral. 
Startling as this saying may appear to you, fellow-citizens, it is by no 
means an original or even a modern one. Our forefathers knew it to be 
true, and unanimously acted upon it when they framed the Constitution 
of the United States. They regarded the existence of the servile system 
in so many of the states with sorrow and shame, which they openly 
confessed, and they looked upon the collision between them, which was 
then just revealing itself, and which we are now accustomed to deplore, 
with favor and hope. They knew that one or the other system must 
exclusively prevail. 

Unlike too many of those who in modern time invoke their authority, 
they had a choice between the two. They preferred the system of free 
labor, and they determined to organize the government, and so direct its 
activity, that that system should surely and certainly prevail. For this 
purpose, and no other, they based the whole structure of the government 
broadly on the principle that all men are created equal, and therefore 
free—little dreaming that, within the short period of one hundred years, 
their descendants would bear to be told by any orator, however popular, 
that the utterance of that principle was merely a rhetorical rhapsody ; or 
by any judge, however venerated, that it was attended by mental reser- 
vation, which rendered it hypocritical and false. By the ordinance of 
1787, they dedicated all of the national domain not yet polluted by 
slavery to free labor immediately, thenceforth and forever; while by the 
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new Constitution and laws they invited foreign free labor from all lands 
under the sun, and interdicted the importation of African slave labor, at 
all times, in all places, and under all circumstances whatsoever. It is true 
that they necessarily and wisely modified this policy of freedom by leav- 
ing it to the several states, affected as they were by different circum- 
stances, to abolish slavery in their own way and at their own pleasure, 
instead of confiding that duty to Congress; and that they secured to the 
slave states, while yet retaining the system of slavery, a three-fifths 
representation of slaves in the Federal Government, until they should 
find themselves able to relinquish it with safety. But the very nature of 
these modifications fortifies my position, that the fathers knew that the 
two systems could not endure within the Union, and expected within a 
short period slavery would disappear forever. Moreover, in order that 
these modifications might not altogether defeat their grand design of a 
republic maintaining universal equality, they provided that two-thirds 
of the states might amend the Constitution. 

It remains to say on this point only one word, to guard against mis- 
apprehension. If these states are to again become universally slave- 
holding, I do not pretend to say with what violations of the Constitution 
that end shall be accomplished. On the other hand, while I do con- 
fidently believe and hope that my country will yet become a land of 
universal freedom, I do not expect that it will be made so otherwise 
than through the action of the several states cobperating with the Hed- 
eral Government, and all acting in strict conformity with their respective 
constitutions. 

The strife and contentions concerning slavery, which gently-disposed 
persons so habitually deprecate, are nothing more than the ripening of 
the conflict which the fathers themselves not only thus regarded with 
favor, but which they may be said to have instituted. é 

I know—few, I think, know better than I—the resources and energies 
of the Democratic party, which is identical with the slave power. I do 
ample justice to its traditional popularity. I know further—few, I think, 
know better than I—the difficulties and disadvantages of organizing a 
new political force, like the Republican party, and the obstacles it must 
encounter in laboring without prestige and without patronage. But, 
understanding all this, I know that the Democratic party must go down, 
-and that the Republican party must rise into its place. The Democratic 
party derived its strength, originally, from its adoption of the principles 
of equal and exact justice to all men. So long as it practised this prin- 
ciple faithfully, it was invulnerable. It became vulnerable when it 
renounced the principle, and since that time it has maintained itself, not 
by virtue of its own strength, or even of its traditional merits, but 
because there as yet had appeared in the political field no other party 
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that had the conscience and the courage to take up, and avow, and prac- 
tise the life-inspiring principle which the Democratic party had surren- 
dered. At last, the Republican party has appeared. It avows, now, as 
the Republican party of 1800 did, in one word, its faith and its works, 
“ Equal and exact justice to all men.” Even when it first entered the 
field, only half organized, it struck a blow which only just failed to 
secure complete and triumphant victory. In this, its second campaign, 
it has already won advantages which render that triumph now both easy 
and certain. 

The secret of its assured success lies in that very characteristic which, 
in the mouth of scoffers, constitutes its great and lasting imbecility and 
reproach. It lies in the fact that it is a party of one idea; but that is a 
noble one—an idea that fills and expands all generous souls; the idea of 
equality—the equality of all men before human tribunals and human 
laws, as they all are equal before the Divine tribunal and Divine 
laws. 

I know, and you know, that a revolution has begun. I know, and all 
the world knows, that revolutions never go backward. Twenty Senators 
and a hundred Representatives proclaim boldly in Congress to-day senti- 
ments and opinions and principles of freedom which hardly so many 
men, even in this free state, dared to utter in their own homes twenty 
years ago. While the Government of the United States, under the con- 
duct of the Democratic party, has been all that time surrendering one 
plain and castle after another to slavery, the people of the United States 
have been no less steadily and perseveringly gathering together the 
forces with which to recover back again all the fields and all the castles 
which have been lost, and to confound and overthrow, by one decisive 
blow, the betrayers of the Constitution and freedom forever. 


A FORECAST OF PEACE AND REUNION. 
[Speech at Gettysburg, Penn., 18 November, 1863.] 


ELLOW-CITIZENS: I am now sixty years old and upward. I 
have been in public life, practically, forty years of that time, and 

yet this is the first time that ever any people or community so near to 
the border of Maryland was found willing to listen to my voice; and the 
reason was that I saw, forty years ago, that slavery was opening before 
this people a graveyard that was to be filled with brothers falling in 
mutual political combat. I knew that the cause that was hurrying the 
Union into this dreadful strife was slavery; and when during all the 
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intervening period I elevated my voice, it was to warn the people to re- 
move that cause while they could by constitutional means, and so avert 
the catastrophe of civil war which has fallen upon the nation. I am 
thankful that you are willing to hear me at last. I thank my God that 
I believe this strife is going to end in the removal of that evil which 
ought to have been removed by deliberate councils and peaceful means. 
I thank my God for the hope that this is the last fratricidal war which 
will fall upon the country which is vouchsafed to us by Heaven,—the 
richest, the broadest, the most beautiful, the most magnificent, and 
capable of a great destiny, that has ever been given to any part of the 
human race. And I thank him for the hope that when that cause is 
removed, simply by the operation of abolishing it, as the origin and 
agent of the treason that is without justification and without parallel, we 
shall thenceforth be united, be only one country, having only one hope, | 
one ambition, and one destiny. To-morrow, at least, we shall feel that 
we are not enemies, but that we are friends and brothers, that this Union 
is a reality, and we shall mourn together for the evil wrought by this 
rebellion. We are now near the graves of the misguided, whom we 
have consigned to their last resting-place, with pity for their errors, and 
with the same heart full of grief with which we mourn over a brother by 
whose hand, raised in defence of his government, that misguided brother 
perished. 

When we part to-morrow night, let us remember that we owe it to our 
country and to mankind that this war shall have for its conclusion the 
establishing of the principle of democratic government,—the simple 
principle that whatever party, whatever portion of the community pre- 
vails by constitutional suffrage in an election, that party is to be respected 
and maintained in power until it shall give place, on another trial and 
another verdict, to a different portion of the people. If you do not do 
this, you are drifting at once and irresistibly to the very verge of uni- 
versal, cheerless, and hopeless anarchy. But with that principle this 
government of ours—the purest, the best, the wisest, and the happiest in 


the world—must be, and, so far as we are concerned, practically will be, 
immortal. 
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Caroline Matilda Stansbury Birkland., 


Born in New York, N. Y., 1801. Drep there, 1864, 


BORROWING IN A NEW SETTLEMENT 
[A New Home. 1839. ] 


gk. sti Beers wants your sifter,” said Miss Ianthe Howard, a young 
lady of six years’ standing, attired in a tattered calico, thickened 
with dirt; her unkempt locks straggling from under that hideous sub- 
stitute for a bonnet, so universal in the western country, a dirty cotton 
handkerchief, which is used, ad nauseam, for all sorts of purposes. 

“Mother wants your sifter, and she says she guesses you can let her 
have some sugar and tea, ‘cause you've got plenty.” 

This excellent reason, “‘’cause you've got plenty,” is conclusive as 
to sharing with your neighbors. Whoever comes into Michigan with 
nothing will be sure to better his. condition; but woe to him that brings 
with him anything like an appearance of abundance, whether of money 
or mere household conveniences. To have them, and not be willing 
to share them in some sort with the whole community, is an unpardona- 
ble crime. You must lend your best horse to qui que ce soit, to go ten 
miles over hill and marsh, in the darkest night, for a doctor; or your 
team to travel twenty after a “gal”; your wheelbarrows, your shovels, 
your utensils of all sorts, belong, not to yourself, but to the public, who 
do not think it necessary even to ask a loan, but take it for granted. 
The two saddles and bridles of Montacute spond most of their time 
travelling from house to house a-manback; and I have actually known 
a stray martingale to be traced to four dwellings two miles apart, having 
been lent from one to another, without a word to the original proprietor, 
who sat waiting, not very patiently, to commence a journey. 

Then within doors, an inventory of your plenishing of all sorts 
would scarcely more than include the articles which you are solicited to 
lend. Not only are all kitchen utensils as much your neighbor's as 
your own, but bedsteads, beds, blankets, sheets, travel from house to 
house, a pleasant and effectual mode of securing the perpetuity of certain 
efflorescent peculiarities of the skin, for which Michigan is becoming 
almost as famous as the land “’twixt Maidenkirk and John o’ Groat’s.” 
Sieves, smoothing-irons, and churns run about as if they had legs; one 
brass kettle is enough for a whole neighborhood ; and I could point to a 
cradle which has rocked half the babies in Montacute. For my own 
part, I have lent my broom, my thread, my tape, my spoons, my cat, my 
thimble, my scissors, my shawl, my shoes; and have been asked for my 
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combs and brushes; and my husband, for his shaving apparatus and his 
pantaloons. 

But the cream of the joke lies in the manner of the thing. It is so 
straightforward and honest, none of your hypocritical civility and 
servile gratitude! Your true republican, when he finds that you possess 
anything which would contribute to his convenience, walks im with, 
“ Are you going to use your horses to-day?” if horses happen to be the 
thing he needs. 

“Yes, I shall probably want them.” 

“Oh, well; if you want them 
up north a piece.” 

Or perhaps the desired article comes within the female department. 

“Mother wants to get some butter; that ‘ere butter you bought of 
Miss Barton this mornin’.” 

And away goes your golden store, to be repaid perhaps with some 
cheesy, greasy stuff, brought in a dirty pail, with, “Here's your 
butter! ” 

A girl came in to borrow a “ wash-dish,” “because we've got com- 
pany.” Presently she came back: “ Mother says you've forgot to senda 
towel.” 

“he pen and ink and a sheet o’ paper and a wafer,” is no unusual 
request ; and when the pen is returned, you are generally informed that 
you sent ‘an awful bad pen.” 

I have been frequently reminded of one of Johnson’s humorous sketches. 
A man returning a broken wheelbarrow to a Quaker, with, ‘‘Here I’ve 
broke your rotten wheelbarrow usin’ on’t. I wish you’d get it mended 
right off, ’cause I want to borrow it again this afternoon.” The Quaker 
is made to reply, “ Friend, it shall be done”; and I wish I possessed 
more of his spirit. 

But I did not intend to write a chapter on involuntary loans; I have 
a story to tell. 

One of my best neighbors is Mr. Philo Doubleday, a long, awkward, 
honest, hard-working Maine man, or Mainote I suppose one might say ; 
so good-natured that he might be mistaken for a simpleton; but that 
must be by those that do not know him. He is quite an old settler, came 
in four years ago, bringing with him a wife who is to him as vinegar- 
bottle to oil-cruet, or as mustard to the sugar which is used to soften its 
biting qualities. Mrs. Doubleday has the sharpest eyes, the sharpest 
nose, the sharpest tongue, the sharpest elbows, and above all, the sharpest 
voice that ever “penetrated the interior” of Michigan. She has a tall, 
straight, bony figure, in contour somewhat resembling two hard-oak 
planks fastened together and stood on end; and, strange to say! she was 
full five-and-thirty when her mature graces attracted the eye and won 


I was thinking to get’em to go 
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the affections of the worthy Philo. What eclipse had come over Mr. 
Doubleday’s usual sagacity when he made choice of his Polly, I am sure 
I never could guess; but he is certainly the only man in the wide world 
who could possibly have lived with her; and he makes her a most ex- 
cellent husband. 

She is possessed with a neat devil; I have known many such cases ; 
her floor is scoured every night, after all are in bed but the unlucky 
scrubber, Betsey, the maid of all work ; and woe to the unfortunate “ in- 
diffidle,” as neighbor Jenkins says, who first sets dirty boot on it in the 
morning. If men come in to talk over road-business, for Philo is much 
sought when “the public” has any work to do, or school-business, for 
that being very troublesome, and quite devoid of profit, is often con- 
ferred upon Philo, Mrs. Doubleday makes twenty errands into the room, 
expressing in her visage all the force of Mrs. Raddle’s inquiry, “ ts fem 
wretches going?” And when at length their backs are turned, out 
comes the bottled vengeance. The sharp eyes, tongue, elbow, and voice 
are all in instant requisition. 

“Fetch the broom, Betsey! and the scrub-broom, Betsey! and the 
mop, and that ‘ere dish of soap, Betsey; and why on earth didn’t you 
bring some ashes? You didn’t expect to clean such a floor as this 
without ashes, did you? ”—‘ What time are you going to have dinner, 
my dear?” says the imperturbable Philo, who is getting ready to go out. 

“Dinner! I’m sure I don’t know! there’s no time to cook dinner in 
this house! nothing but slave, slave, slave, from morning till night, 
cleaning up after a set of nasty, dirty,” ete, ete. “Phew!” says Mr. 
Doubleday, looking at his fuming helpmate with a calm smile, “It'll all 
rub out when it’s dry, if you'll only let it alone.” 

‘Yes, yes; and it would be plenty clean enough for you if there had 
been forty horses in here.” 

Philo on some such occasion waited till his Polly had stepped out of 
the room, and then with a bit of chalk wrote on the broad black-walnut 
mantel-piece : 

Bolt and bar hold gate of wood, 
Gate of iron springs make good, 


Bolt nor spring can bind the flame, 
Woman’s tongue can no man tame, 


and then took his hat and walked off. 

This is his favorite mode of vengeance—“ poetical justice ” he calls it ; 
and as he is never at a loss for a rhyme of his own or other people’s, Mrs. 
Doubleday stands in no small dread of these efforts of genius. Once, 
when Philo’s crony, James Porter, the blacksmith, had left the print of 
his blackened knuckles on the outside of the oft-scrubbed door, and was 
the subject of some rather severe remarks from the gentle Polly, Philo, 
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as he left the house with his friend, turned and wrote over the offended 
spot: 
Knock not here ! 


Or dread my dear. 
|e, 1D) 


and the very next person that came was Mrs. Skinner, the merchant’s 
wife, all drest in her red merino, to make a visit. Mrs. Skinner, who 
did not possess an unusual share of tact, walked gravely round to the 
back door, and there was Mrs. Doubleday up to the eyes in soap-making. 
Dire was the mortification, and point-blank were the questions as to how 
the visitor came to go round that way; and when the warning couplet 
was produced in justification, we must draw a veil over what followed— 
as the novelists say. 

Sometimes these poeticals came in aid of poor Betsey ; as once, when 
on hearing a crash in the little shanty-kitchen, Mrs. Doubleday called 
in her shrillest tones, ‘‘ Betsey! what on earth’s the matter?” Poor 
Betsey, knowing what was coming, answered in a deprecatory whine, 
“The cow’s kicked over the buckwheat batter!” 

When the clear, hilarious voice of Philo from the yard, where he was 
chopping, instantly completed the triplet— 

“Take up the pieces and throw ’em at her!” for once the grim 
features of his spouse relaxed into a smile, and Betsey escaped her 
scolding. 

Yet, Mrs. Doubleday is not without her excellent qualities as a wife, a 
friend, and a neighbor. She keeps her husband’s house and stockings in 
unexceptionable trim. Her “emptin’s” are the envy of the neighbor- 
hood. Her vinegar is, as how could it fail? the ne plus ultra of sharp- 
ness; and her pickles are greener than the grass of the field. She will 
watch night after night with the sick, perform the last sad offices for the 
dead, or take to her home and heart the little ones whose mother is re- 
moved forever from her place at the fireside. All this she can do cheer- 
fully, and she will not repay herself as many good people do by recount- 
ing every word of the querulous sick man or the desolate mourner with 
added hints of tumbled drawers, closets all in heaps, or awful dirty 
kitchens. 

I was sitting one morning with my neighbor Mrs. Jenkins, who is a 
sister of Mr. Doubleday, when Betsey, Mrs. Doubleday’s “hired girl,” 
came in with one of the shingles of Philo’s handiwork in her hand, which 
bore in Mr. Doubleday’s well-known chalk-marks— 


Come quick, Fanny ! 
And bring the granny, 
For Mrs. Double- 

° day’s in trouble. 
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And .the next intelligence was of a fine new pair of lungs at that 
hitherto silent mansion. TI called very soon after to take a peep at the 
“latest found”; and if the suppressed delight of the new papa was a 
treat, how much more was the softened aspect, the womanized tone 
of the proud and happy mother. I never saw a being so completely 
transformed. She would almost forget to answer me in her absorbed 
watching of the breath of the little sleeper. Even when trying to be 
polite, and to say what the occasion demanded, her eyes would not be 
withdrawn from the tiny face. Conversation on any subject but the 
ever-new theme of “babies” was out of the question. Whatever we 
began upon whirled round sooner or later to the one point. The needle 
may tremble, but it turns not with the less constancy to the pole. 

As I pass for an oracle in the matter of paps and possets, I had fre- 
quent communication with my now happy neighbor, who had forgotten 
to scold her husband, learned to let Betsey have time to eat, and omitted 
the nightly scouring of the floor, lest so much dampness might be bad 
for the baby. We were in deep consultation one morning on some im- 
portant point touching the well-being of this sole object of Mrs. Double- 
day’s thoughts and dreams, when the very same little Ianthe Howard, 
dirty as ever, presented herself. She sat down and stared awhile without 
speaking, & Tordinaire ; and then informed us that her mother “ wanted 
Miss Doubleday to let her have her baby for a little while, ’cause 
Benny’s mouth’s so sore that” but she had no time to finish the 
sentence. 

“TEND MY BABY !!!”—and her utterance failed. The new mother’s 
feelings were fortunately too big for speech, and Ianthe wisely disap- 
peared before Mrs. Doubleday found her tongue. Philo, who entered on 
the instant, burst into one of his electrifying laughs with— 


«« Ask my Polly, 
To lend her dolly !” 


—and I could not help thinking that one must come “ west” in order to 
learn a little of everything. 
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Theodore Mwight oolsey. 


Born in New York, N. Y., 1801. 


OUR NATIONALITY, AS THE OUTGROWTH OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM. 
[The First Century of the Republic. 1876.] 


“| Peteesy which more than all things else determined the future of this 
country was the number of colonies, together with their general 
similarity and their important differences. If there could have been one 
vast colony, under one government, extending along the whole line of 
coast from the French possessions to the Spanish settlements in Florida, 
it might have been strong and prosperous possibly, but the present 
United States would not have grown up on such a foundation. There 
was a necessity of just such a series of colonies as were actually planted, 
all animated by acommon English feeling, and speaking the common 
English tongue, yet settled for different reasons, and, in a course of 
many years of self-government, developed into different entities, as weli 
as having distinctive characteristics. The Northern and Southern groups 
of these colonies, alike among themselves, yet differing each from the 
other in their climates, industries, institutions, and religious peculiarities, 
might have formed the nucleus of two nations if English feeling, in- 
fluence from the mother country, trade, and many common interests had 
not brought them together more than the causes of an opposite nature 
tended to keep them apart. The colonies lying between these extremes 
had no common likeness; indeed, before the cession of New Netherlands 
to the English they had no common bond of union, and afterward, 
although best situated for purposes of commerce, were more fitted for 
some time to follow than to lead. We will make the supposition that 
when the Southern colonies admitted slavery, New England had thought 
it a sin and a shame; even such an opinion could easily have prevented 
the two extremes from meeting. As it was, slavery existed everywhere, 
and not being regarded as a wrong or an evil until the Quakers began to 
teach a higher morality, no such cause of separation existed. We will 
make another supposition, that the colony of New Netherlands, lying 
hke a wedge on the coast, with the best seaport within its borders, settled 
originally by colonists not understanding the English tongue and not 
educated under English political institutions, could have retained its 
nationality until no power could have conquered it. In this case a most 
serious problem would have offered itself in the course of time—cither 
the Eastern and Southern English colonies would have pursued their 
destinies apart, or,.if they could have acted in conjunction with the 
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Dutch colony, difficulties from language and institutions might have 
prevented a perfect union. Thus we see that the colonies were pointed 
toward confederation by their history, and were almost prevented from 
establishing any other kind of government throughout the course of 
centuries. One cluster of confederates, or more than one, seems to have 
been the only possible political alternative if they were ever to separate 
from the mother country. Two or more clusters, so far as we can inter- 
pret the probabilities of things, would have been most disastrous, as 
containing the seeds of strife, and sowing them for all the future. 


SOCIALISM THE PATH TO A DESPOTIC GOVERNMENT. 
[Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory. 1880.] 


| Sake in such a thorough change of society as socialism contemplates 
there is no room for compromise. The plan is to take away all the 
means of production—all land, machinery, manufactories, all means of 
transport—from private persons, and transfer property in them to the 
state; to abolish all private trade, credit, business relations, and the 
medium of circulation, without which these could not go on; so that 
there is not a work in life, not an employment or pursuit, that would not 
be put on a wholly new basis. What room for compromise is there 
here? There never was a revolution in history, since history told the 
story of the world, so complete as this. Nations have passed under the 
sway of conquerors ; but an age or two brought back the rights of prop- 
erty and free management of their affairs to multitudes of the conquered. 
Nations have been deported to distant settlements ; but multitudes throve 
in the land of exile, or their descendants were restored to their proper- 
ties in the old home. Is it conceivable that, with all the personal evils 
which stand at the very door of such a change in view, multitudes would 
succumb and compromise rather than risk their lives for an essential good 
and a sacred right, as they regard it, of themselves and their posterity ? 

As the issue in such a conflict is uncertain, so the form which the 
state, constructed on the ruins of private property, would assume would 
be uncertain, except so far as the industrial changes should require some 
special conformation of the government. We have, then, a problem to 
solve, when the social state is to be considered, which has to take some 
uncertain factors into account. But we have more right to speculate on 
this point than socialists themselves have; for our speculations can do 
little harm if they prove false, while theirs, if they prove false, may in- 
volve themselves and their countries in remediless ruin. 
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Properly speaking, we need to look at two points—the governments 
under which the socialists hope to carry out their industrial theory, and 
the form of state polity which the theory itself seems to render necessary. 
As for the inclinations and opinions of the socialists and communists, 
there is no question that, as a body, from the commencement of the 
French Revolution, both in France and elsewhere, they have leaned 
toward the principle of equality as the main foundation of a well-regu- 
lated state. But equality is a broad term, and the question at once 
arises how much must it include? Liberty and equality stand side by 
side in all the declarations of French political Utopias. But it is evident 
that, if personal liberty has the breadth of rights which is conceded to it 
even in some arbitrary governments, equality of condition and inequality 
of situation, or of amount of worldly advantages, may be found together ; 
so that a conflict must necessarily arise between the two, which cannot 
easily be adjusted. Equality of condition, the absence of all ranks and 
orders, secured by constitutions, would be accepted by all socialists as a 
sine qua non, before the working class can be raised above the disadvan- 
tages which encounter them in modern society} but inequality of setua- 
tion, some power by which the free action of an individual may enable 
him to rise above a general level, is clung to, in existing society, far 
more tenaciously than the proper democratic principle of equality in 
political rights and the sameness of condition throughout society. 

The feeling of equality, then, is not confined to the equal diffusion of 
political rights; but it extends to material advantages. It is the feeling 
of one competitor toward another—the same feeling which has led and 
may again lead to the lot, as preventing a man of more influence and 
ability from gaining an office by his ability. The world is not full 
enough and never will be full enough of material goods to satisfy all ; 
and if the struggle for them were not checked by the social system, one 
would secure for himself more than another, if the state did not inter- 
pose. It is not to be denied that evils attend on the present system of 
unlimited power to gain wealth; but the point which we now make is 
that, in seeking to prevent these evils, the social theorists find it necessary 
to restrict the freedom of individuals, especially the power of rising by 
enterprise, soundness of judgment, unbounded energy, and other quali- 
ties, which not only aid the individual in his advancement, but con- 
tribute to the improvement of general society. 

When the individual is confined by law and public institutions in his 
sphere of operations, society loses a great part of its force; and the state 
must acquire an equal or greater amount of force, or all the hopes of a 
community will be shipwrecked. Thus, if private capital is to cease, the 
state must have the new function of general business director, or there 
will soon be no state at all. Is it not perfectly evident that the state 
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must become exceedingly strong to undertake such new duties, in addi- 
tion to many of its old ones? And may we not argue with certainty, 
from the checks which society, as it now is, puts on the occasional 
violence and arbitrary power of the state, that, when society is stripped 
of its force in opinion and in action, a vast increase of independence, 
even a despotical sway, must be gained by the state from this source 
also ? 

The state, then, under socialism must become strong and uncontrol- 
lable, not only because new offices are committed to it, but also because 
these offices are taken away from society and from its individual mem- 
bers, who now will no longer be able to oppose, or correct, or enlighten 
the state in favor of the interests of general society. What the form of 
the state in its socialistic era would be is of little importance. The essen- 
tial characteristic is that it must become all but unlimited; and our 
readers are well aware that all unlimited governments are more like one 
another, whether they be called monarchies or oligarchies or democra- 
cies, than they are each like to a limited government of their own name. 


Robert Fames CUalker. 


Born in Northumberland, Penn., 1801. Diep in Washington, D. C., 1869, 


THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD PRIVILEGE. 
[American Finances and Resources, Letter No, II, 1863.] 


a England (proper) contained, in 1861, 18,949,916 inhabitants, if 
our public domain were as densely settled, its population would 
exceed 606,000,000, and it would be 260,497,561, if numbering as many 
to the square mile as Massachusetts. Its average fertility far exceeds 
that of Europe, as does also the extent of its mines, especially gold, 
silver, coal, and iron, with every variety of soil, climate, mineral and 
agricultural products. 

These Jands are surveyed at the expense of the government into town- 
ships of six miles square, subdivided into sections, and these into quar- 
ter sections (160 acres), set apart for homesteads. Our system of public 
surveys into ‘squares, by lines running due north and south, east and 
west, is so simple as to have precluded all disputes as to boundary or 
title. This domain reaches from the 24th to the 49th parallel, from the 
lakes to the gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Its isothermes 
(the lines of equal mean annual temperature) strike on the north the 
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coast of Norway midway, touch St. Petersburg in Russia, and pass 
through Manchooria to the coast of Asia, about three degrees south of 
the mouth of the Amoor river. On the south, these isothermes run 
through northern Africa, and nearly the centre of Egypt near Thebes, 
cross northern Arabia, Persia, northern Hindostan, and southern China 
near Canton. : ‘ ‘ 

Now, however, within our present vast domain, not only the poor, but 
our own industrious classes and those of Europe, may not only find a 
home, but a farm for each settler, substantially as a free gift by the 
government. Here all who would rather be owners than tenants, and 
wish to improve and cultivate their own soil, are invited. Here, too, all 
who would become equals among equals, citizens (not subjects) of a 
great and free country, enjoying the right of suffrage, and eligible to 
every office except the presidency, can come and occupy with us this 
great inheritance. Here liberty, equality, and fraternity reign supreme, 
not in theory or in name only, but in truth and reality. This is the 
brotherhood of man, secured and protected by our organic law. Here 
the Constitution and the people are the only sovereigns, and the govern- 
ment is administered by their elected agents, and for the benefit of the 
people. Those toiling elsewhere for wages that will scarcely support 
existence, for the education of whose children no provision is made by 
law, who are excluded from the right of suffrage, may come here and be 
voters and citizens, find a farm given as a homestead, free schools pro- 
vided for their children at the public expense, and hold any office but 
the presidency, to which their children, born here, are eligible. What 
does Europe for any of its toiling millions who reject this munificent 
offer? He is worked and taxed there to his utmost endurance. He has 
the right to work, and pay taxes, but not to vote. Unschooled ignorance 
is his lot and that of his descendants. If a farmer, he works and im- 
proves the land of others, in constant terror of rent day, the landlord, 
and eviction. Indeed the annual rent of a single acre in England 
exceeds the price—$10 (£2 2s. 8d.)—payable for the ownership in fee 
simple of the entire homestead of 160 acres, granted him here by the 
government. For centuries that are past, and for all time to come, there, 
severe toil, poverty, ignorance, the workhouse, or low wages, and dis- 
franchisement, would seem to be his lot. Here, freedom, competence, 
the right of suffrage, the homestead farm, and free schools for his 
children. 

In selecting these homestead farms the emigrant can have any tem- 
perature, from St. Petersburg to Canton. He can have a cold, a tem- 
perate, or a warm climate, and farming or gardening, grazing or vintage, 
varied by fishing or hunting. He can raise wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
oats, rice, indigo, cotton, tobacco, cane or maple sugar and molasses, 
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sorghum, wool, peas and beans, Irish or sweet potatoes, barley, buck- 
wheat, wine, butter, cheese, hay, clover, and all the grasses, hemp, hops, 
flax and flaxseed, silk, beeswax and honey, and poultry, in uncounted 
abundance. If he prefers a stock farm, he can raise horses, asses and 
mules, camels, milch-cows, working-oxen and other cattle, goats, sheep 
and swine. In most locations, these will require neither housing nor 
feeding throughout the year. He can have orchards, and all the fruits 
and vegetables of Europe, and many in addition. He can have an Irish 
or German, Scotch, English, or Welch, French, Swiss, Norwegian, or 
American neighborhood. He can select the shores of oceans, lakes, or 
rivers; live on tide-water or higher lands, valleys or mountains. He 
ean be near a church of his own denomination; the freedom of con- 
science is complete: he pays no tithes nor church tax, except volun- 
tarily. His sons and daughters, on reaching twenty-one years of age, or 
sooner, if the head of a family, are each entitled to a homestead of 160 
acres; if he dies, the title is secured to his widow, children, or heirs. 
Our flag is his, and covers him everywhere with its protection. He is 
our brother, and he and his children will enjoy with us the same heritage 
of competence and freedom. He comes where labor is king, and toil is 
respected and rewarded. If before, or instead of receiving his home- 
stead, he chooses to pursue his profession or business, to work at his 
trade or for daily wages, he will find them double the European rate, 
and subsistence cheaper. From whatever part of Europe he may come, 
he will meet his countrymen here, and from them and us receive a cor- 
dial welcome. A government which gives him a farm, the right to vote, 
and free schools for his children, must desire his welfare. 


George Perking Marsh. 


Born in Woodstock, Vt., 1801. Diep at Vallombrosa, Italy, 1882, 


THE DRAMATIC DICTION OF SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIME, 
[The Origin and History of the English Language. 1862.]} 


EBS is a proof of the acuteness of the English dramatists who lived a 
little before, and with, Shakespeare, that they perceived the necessity 
of a style somewhat rémoved from the vernacular speech of their time ; 
but it is also a proof of the weakness of their judgment, that, instead of 
adopting a phraseology which was natural, idiomatic, and permanent, 
without being local or vulgar, they invented a conventional style of ex- 
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pression, which not only never was used in real society, but which never 
could be, without a violation of the laws both of language and of thought. 
The dialect of tragedy is not the style which men on the stage of life, 
influenced as they are by temporary and accidental conditions of speech, 
actually use, but it is the diction which, according to the permanent and 
essential genius of the language, and the supposed moral and intellectual 
categories of the personages, constitutes the truest and most precise ex- 
pression of the thoughts and purposes which animate them. 

Although the phraseology which the earlier English playwrights put 
into the mouths of their personages is in a high degree unnatural and 
inappropriate, yet in the wide variety of their characters, and of the cir- 
cumstances in which they placed them, they not unfrequently unwittingly 
strayed into a fit and expressive style, and thus there was gradually 
accumulated a fragmentary and scattered store of material for a copious 
and multifarious dramatic diction. 

In speaking of the relations of Chaucer to his time and to the earlier 
literature of the language, I observed that his style of expression was 
eclectic, that he coined no words and imported few, but contented him- 
self with the existing stock of native and already naturalized foreign 
terms—the excellence of his diction consisting in the judgment and taste 
of his selection, and his mutual adaptation of terms individually familiar. 

For the purposes of Chaucer and his age, for the expression of the 
_limited range of thought and subject with which the English nature of 
his time was conversant, a limited vocabulary sufficed, and the existing 
literature of England supplied nearly the entire stock of words demanded 
for the uses of the poet. 

But in Shakespeare’s day, though humanity, English humanity espe- 
cially, was still the same, yet the philosophical conception of humanity 
was immensely enlarged, diversified, and enriched. The myriad-minded 
Shakespeare—as, by.an application of a term borrowed from one of the 
Greek fathers, Coleridge has so appropriately called him—took in this 
vast conception in all its breadth, and was endowed with a faculty of 
self-transformation into all the shapes in which the nature of man has 
been incarnated. He hence required a variety of phraseologies—words 
and combinations of words—as great as the varieties of humanity itself 
are numerous. 

- Now this compass and flexibility of expression could be found only 
in the language of a people who possessed such a moral and intellectual 
constitution, and had enjoyed such a moral and social training, as had 
previously fallen to the lot of no modern nation. ‘ ‘ : 

English life, in the sixteenth century, was full of multifarious experi- 
ences. There had always been a greater number and variety of stimu- 
lating tendencies and influences, and greater practical liberty of yielding 
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to them, in England than in any other modern nation; and consequently, 
in the time of Shakespeare, the human intellect, the human heart, affec- 
tions, and passions, were there more fully and variously developed, and 
the articulate expression of all these mental and moral conditions and 
impulses more cultivated and diversified, than in any contemporaneous 
people. 

In all the facilities for the observation of human life and nature on a 
wide and comprehensive scale, the Englishman of Shakespeare’s time 
was at amore advanced point than has even yet been reached in the 
society of any other of the Gothic or Romance nations. This is one of 
the reasons why the plays of Shakespeare have such an incontestable 
superiority over the drama of all other modern countries, and why so 
many thoughts which, in the recent literature of Continental Europe, 
have been hailed as new revelations, are, to the Englishman, but the 
thousandth repetition of old and familiar oracles, or generalizations 
which have, from time immemorial, been matters of too universal and 
every-day consciousness to have been thought worthy of a place in Eng- 
lish literature at all. | 

Shakespeare stood, to the age of Elizabeth and of James, in just the 
position which Chaucer occupied with respect to that of Edward ITT. and 
of Richard II.; and in these two authors the genius and the literature 
of their respective ages reached its culminating point. For the excel- 
lence of each, all preceding English history and literature was a neces- 
sary preparation, and the dialect of each was composed by an applica- 
tion of the same principles to the philological material which earlier 
laborers had gathered for them. 

The material thus prepared for the two great masters of the English 
tongue was in a very different state when it passed under their respec- 
tive manipulation ; and it may be seriously questioned whether, simply 
as a philological constructor, Chaucer were not the greater architect of 
the two. In Chaucer’s time, every department of the language was rude, 
defective, and unpolished, and the task of enriching, harmonizing, and 
adapting was performed by him alone. Shakespeare had been preceded 
by a multitude of skilful artists, who had improved and refined all the 
various special vocabularies which make up the totality of the English 
language; and the common dialect which more or less belongs to all 
imaginative composition had been carried by others to almost as high a 
pitch of perfection as is found in Shakespeare himself. 

Chaucer, as a linguistic reformer, had great advantages over Shake- 
speare, in possessing a better philological training. He grew up in an 
almost equal familiarity with French, then a highly cultivated dialect, 
and with his mother tongue, and he was also well acquainted with Latin 
and with Italian; but we have no reason to believe that Shakespeare had 
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acquired anything more than the merest smattering of any language but 
his own. 

But although the dialect of Shakespeare does not exhibit the same 
relative superiority as that of Chaucer over all older and contemporane- 
ous literature, its absolute superiority is, nevertheless, unquestionable. 
I have before had occasion to remark that the greatest authors very often 
confine themselves to a restricted vocabulary, and that the power of their 
diction lies, not in the multitude of words, but in skilful combination 

and adaptation of afew. This is strikingly verified by an examination 
of the stock of words employed by Shakespeare. He introduces, indeed, 
terms borrowed from every art and every science, from all theoretical 
knowledge and all human experience; but his entire vocabulary little 
exceeds fifteen thousand words, and of these a large number, chiefly of 
Latin origin, occur but once or at most twice in his pages. The affluence 
of his speech arises from variety of combination, not from numerical 
abundance. And yet the authorized vocabulary of Shakespeare’s time 
probably embraced twice or thrice the number of words which he found 
necessary for his purposes; for though there were at that time no dic- 
tionaries which exhibit a great stock of words, yet in perusing Hooker, 
the old translators, and the early voyagers and travellers, we find a verbal 
wealth, a copiousness of diction, which forms a singular contrast with 
the philological economy of the great dramatist. 

In his theory of dramatic construction, Shakespeare owes little—in 
his conception of character, nothing—to earlier or contemporary artists ; 
but in his diction, everything except felicity of selection and combina- 
tion. ‘The existence of the whole copious English vocabulary was neces- 
sary, in order that his marvellous gift of selection might have room for 
its exercise. Without a-Cimabue and a Giotto, a Fra Angelico and a 
Perugino, there could not have been a Raphael; and all previous Eng- 
lish philology and literature were indispensable to the creation of a 
medium through which such revelations of man as had not yet been 
made to man might be possible to the genius of a Shakespeare. 
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Fohn Augustus Stone. 


Born in Concord, Mass., 1801. DRrownep, while suffering mental derangement, in the 
Schuylkill River, near Philadelphia, Penn., 1834. 


THE COUNCIL SCENE IN “METAMORA.” 


(Metamora. A Tragedy. First performed at the Park Theatre, New York, 1829, for 
the benefit of Edwin Forrest, whose impersonation of the Indian Chief was most heroic 
in the following Scene.—Copied from the Prompter’s Teat, by permission of Mr. James 
Walter Collier, the present owner of this unpublished Play.] 


Scene.—Council chamber, interior of English fort, formed of hewn logs with loop-holes 
for musketry. A long oaken table with books. 


ERrRinGTon, Sik ARTHUR VAUGHAN, CuuRCH, elders, officers, guards, villagers, ladies, 
etc., discovered. Enter Morpaunt and Fitz ARNOLD. 


RRINGTON. °Tis news that asks from us most speedy action! 
Heaven has in sounds most audible and strange, — 
In sights, too, that amaze the lookers on,— 
Forewarned our people of approaching ills. 
Tis time to lift the arm so long supine 
And with one blow cut off this heathen race 
Who, spite of reason and the Word revealed, 
Continue hardened in their devious way, 
And make the chosen tremble. Colleagues, 
Your voices. Speak—are you for peace or war ? 
Sir ArtHuR. What proof is there your Indian neighbors round 
Mean not as fairly towards our settlement 
As did King Philip’s father, Massasoit ? 
Err. [Shows paper.| Sir, 
We have here full proof that Philip is our foe.— 
Sassamon, that faithful servant of our cause, 
’ Has been despatched 
By Philip’s men, set on to murder him. 
One of his tribe confessed the horrid truth 
And will, when time shall call, give proof on ’t. 
I say this chieftain is a man of blood, 
And heaven will bless the valiant arm that slays him. 
[Az this moment Meramora enters boldly, looking the last speaker full in the face. Some 
are confounded and all are silent. Muramora looks around and pauses. | 
Mer. You sent for me, and I am come. [No one replies.] If ye have nothing to say, 
I will go back. [Pause.| Do ye fear to question? Metamora does not fear to 
answer. 
Err. Philip, [Metamora starts] ’tis thought that still you love us not, 
And, most unmindful of our league of peace, 
In secret plot against our common weal. 
Mer. Do your fears counsel ye? What is it that makes your old men sorrowful 
and your young warriors grasp their fire-weapons, as if they waited the onset of the 
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foe? Of what does the white man complain? Brothers, what has Metamora done, 
that doubt is on all your faces and your spirits are troubled ? The just man’s heart 
should be a stranger to fear, and his lips ready to utter the words of truth. 

Err. By those who lie not, Chieftain, we are told 
Thou didst give shelter to a banished man 
Whose deeds unchristian met our just reproof, 

And gave us cause to doubt thy faithfulness. 

Mer. Why was that man sent away from the home of his joy? Because the 
Great Spirit did not speak to him as he has done to you? Did ye not come across 
the Great Water and leave the smoke of your father’s dwelling because the iron arm 
was held out against ye? Why do you that have just plucked the red knife from 
your own wounded sides, strive thus to stab your brother ? 

Err. Indian, C 
Didst thou not know the sentence of the court 
On him whom thou didst shelter ? 

Mer. If my race’s enemy had crept unarmed into my wigwam, and his heart was 
sore, I would not have driven him from my fire, or forbid him to lie down on my mat. 
Your great Book, you say, teaches ye to give good gifts to the stranger, and 
deal kindly with him whose heart is sad. The Wampanoag needs no such coun- 
sellor, for the Great Spirit has with his own finger written it on his heart. 

Morp. Why hast put weapons in thy people’s hands, 

And given the means to urge great mischief on ? 

Met. If my people do wrong, I am quick to punish. Do ye not set a snare in 
their path, that they may fall down, making them mad with the firewater which the 
Evil Spirit gave ye in the hour of his triumph? The red man sickens in the house 
of the Palefaces, as the leaping stream of the mountain is made impure by the foul 
brooks that mingle with it. 

Sir A. Chieftain, since these things are so, 

Sell us thy lands and seek another home. 

Mer. Sell you my lands! What more? Have ye not enough? No, white man, 
never will Metamora forsake the home of his fathers and let the plough of the 
stranger disturb the bones of his kindred. 

Cuurcu. These are bold words, Chieftain. 

Mer. They are true ones. 

Err. They give no token of thy love of peace. 

We would deal fairly with thee—nay, be generous. 

Mer. Then would ye pay back that which fifty snows ago ye received from the 
hands of my father, Massasoit. Your backs were turned towards the land of your 
fathers, and the son of the forest took ye as a little child and opened the door of 
his wigwam. The keen blast of the north howled in the leafless wood, but the 
Indian covered ye with his broad right hand and put it back. Your little ones 
smiled when they heard the loud voice of the storm, for our hearths were warm and 
the Indian was the white man’s friend. 

Err. Such words are needless now. 

Mert. I will speak no more.—I am going. 

Err. Hold yet a moment, Philip. We’ve to speak 
Of faithful Sassamon, who met his death, 

On our own ground, by hand of treachery. 

Mer. So should the treacherous man fall, by the keen knife, in the darkness, and 
not ascend from the strife of battle up to the bright home where the dead warrior 
dwells in glory. 
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Err. Didst thou contrive his murder ? 

Mert. I will not answer thee. 

Err. We have those can prove thou didst. 

Mer. I have spoken. 

Err. Bring in the witness. [Heit Cuurcu.] We too long have stayed 
The arm of Peace from execution—come, 

We parley with a serpent, and his wiles—— 

Mer. Injurious man, do not tread too hard upon that serpent’s folds. His fangs 
are not yet torn out, nor has their venom lost its power to kill. 

Err. Approach. 

Enter two musketeers with the Indian, ANAHWANDA, 

Mer. Anahwanda! 

Err. So, treacherous man; thy deeds of blood are known. 

Mer. Let me see his eyes. [ Goes to him.| Art thou he I snatched from the toma- 
hawk of the Mohegan, when thou hadst sung thy death song? Did Metamora 
cherish thee in his wigwam, and hast thou put a knife in the white man’s hand to 
slay him ? The foul spirit has entered thee, and the pure blood of the Wampanoag 
has left thy veins. Thy heart isa lie. Thine eye cannot rest on the face of truth, 
when, like the great light, it shines upon thee in unclouded glory. [ANAHWANDA 
shrinks from his gaze, tries to speak, but cannot.| Elders, can he speak to ye the words 
of truth who has been false to his nation, his brothers, and his God ? 

Err. He was thy trusted agent, Philip, 

And conscience-smote revealed thy wickedness. 

Mer. Do ye believe his words ? 

Err. We do, and will reward his honesty. 

Mer. Wampanoag—I will not call thee so—Red-man, say to these people that 
they have bought thy tongue, and thou hast sold them a lie. [Pause. | 

Err. He does not answer. 

Mev. [ Gathering himself up with great majesty.) 1 am Metamora, thy father and 
thy King. 

Err. Philip o’erawes him. Send the witness back. 

Mer. I will do that. Slave of the white man, go follow Sassamon! 

[He plunges his knife in the body of ANAHWANDA, who falls dead. All start up in alarm. ] 

Err. Secure him. 

Mer. Come! My knife has drunk the blood of the false one, but it is not satis- 
fied. White man, beware! The mighty spirits of the Wampanoag race are hover- 
ing o’er your heads. They stretch out their shadowy arms and shriek for vengeance. 
They shall have it! The warwhoop shall fright ye from your dreams at night. 
The red hatchet shall gleam in the horrid glare of your burning dwellings. From 
the east to the west, in the north and in the south, shall the loud cry of vengeance 
burst till the lands ye have stolen groan under your feet no more. The eternal 
spirit of the red man wakes from its long sleep. It shakes off the fetters that have 
weighed it down and rushes forth on wings of fire! 

Err. Seize him! 

Met. Thus, white man, do I smite your nation and defy your power ! 

[Dashes his hatchet into the earth and rushes out. Soldiers fire. The whoop of Mura- 
moRA and his followers announces the Chief's safety. | 
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THE DEATH OF METAMORA. 


[From the Same.—Close of the Fifth Act and of the Tragedy.] 
Scene.—An Indian retreat. Wood and high rocks. 


Alarums. Enter Naumnoxker carrying her dead child. She places it behind a rock; then 
climbs, and stands listening to the subsiding noise of the battle. 


Ne He comes not yet, and the sound of the battle is dying away like the last 
breath of the storm. Can he be slain? Oh, cruel white man, this day will 
redly stain your name forever. [Footsteps heard.] NR he comes. 

Enter METAMORA. 

Mert. Nahmeokee, I am weary with the toil of blood. Where is our little one ? 
Let me take him to my heart and he will quell its mighty tumult. 

Nau. He is here. 

[She lifts up blanket and shows the corpse of the child.] 

Met. Dead! Cold! [Turns away.) 

Naw. Nahmeokee could not cover him with her form, for the white men were all 
around her. The shafts of the fire-weapons flew with a great noise over my head. 
One smote my babe, and the foe shouted with a great shout, for he thought Nah- 
meokee and her babe had fallen to rise no more. 

Met. His little arms will never clasp thee more. Well, is he not happy? Better 
he should die by the stranger’s arm, than live his slave. 

Nau. Oh—Metamora! 

Mer. Do not bow down thy head. Thou wilt meet him again in the peaceful 
land of spirits, and he will look smilingly upon thee, as—I—do—now—Nahmeokee. 
[Endeavors to smile. Bursts into an agony of grief.) 

Naw. Metamora, is our nation dead? Are we alone ? 

Mer. The Palefaces are all around us, and they march in blood. The blaze of 
our burning wigwams flashes awfully in the shade of their path. We are destroyed, 
not beaten. Wearenomore. Yet we are forever.—Nahmeokee! 

Naw. What wouldst thou ? 

Mer. Dost thou fear the power of the white man ? 

Nau. No. 

Mer. He may come hither in his power and slay thee. 

Naw. Thou art with me. Thou wilt not let them. 

Mer. We cannot fly, for the foe is all about us. We cannot fight, for this is the 
only weapon I have saved from the strife unbroken. [Draws his knife. ] 

Nau. It was my brother’s. It was Canonchet’s. 

Mer. It has tasted the white man’s blood and reached the cold heart of the 
traitor. It has been our truest friend. It is our only treasure. [Solemnly.] 

Nau. Thine eye tells me the thought of thy heart. 

Mert. Come closer, Nahmeokee. I look through the long path of the thin air, 
and methinks I see our infant borne onward to the land of the happy. Look up- 
ward, Nahmeokee! The spirit of thy murdered father beckons thee. 

Nag. I will go to him. 

Mer. Hark! In the distant wood I faintly hear the cautious tread of men. They 
are upon us. Nah—Nahmeokee, [After a great struggle] the home of the undying is 
made ready for thee! [He plunges the knife into her bosom and she sinks down without 
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agroan.| She felt no white man’s bondage. [Jn a burst of triumph.] Pure as the 

snow she lived! Free as the air she died! In smiles she died. Let me kiss her 

lips before they are cold as the ice. 

[Js stooping towards the body as a sudden and loud shout is heard. Errineron, 
Kanisuine, Cuurcu, soldiers, and Narragansetts appear on the cliff on all sides. } 

Err. He is found. Philip is our prisoner. 

Mer. No! He lives, the last of his race, but still your enemy,—lives to defy you 
still. Though numbers overpower me, and treachery has been near me, I defy you 
still! Come to me—come to me singly, come all—and this true knife that has 
drunk the blood of your nation, and is now red with the purest of mine, will feel a 
grasp as strong as when it flashed amid your burning dwellings! 

CuurcH. Fire upon him. ~ 

Mer. Doso! For Iam weary of the world. 

[Several shots fired. Muramora falls, } 
Nahmeokee, I come to thee! [Dies.] 


Robert Male Miwenr. 


Born in Glasgow, Scotland, 1801. Diep at Lake George, N. Y., 1877. 


THE RESCUE. 
[Pootfalls on the Boundary of Another World. 1860.] 


ae following narrative, drawn from nautical life, exhibits coinci- 
dences unmistakably produced by some agency other than chance. 

Mr. Robert Bruce, originally descended from some branch of the Scot- 
tish family of that name, was born, in humble circumstances, about the 
close of the last century, at Torbay, in the south of England, and there 
bred up to a seafaring life. 

When about thirty years of age, to wit, in the year 1828, he was first 
mate on a bark trading between Liverpool and St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick. 

On one of her voyages bound westward, being then some five or six 
weeks out and having neared the eastern portion of the Banks of New- 
foundland, the captain and mate had been on deck at noon, taking an 
observation of the sun; after which they both descended to calculate 
their day’s work. 

The cabin, a small one, was immediately at the stern of the vessel, and 
the short stairway descending to it ran athwart-ships. Immediately 
opposite to this stairway, just beyond a small square landing, was the 
mate’s state-room; and from that landing there were two doors, close to 
each other, the one opening aft into the cabin, the other, fronting the 
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stairway, into the stateroom. The desk in the stateroom was in the 
forward part of it, close to the door; so that any one sitting at it and 
looking over his shoulder could see into the cabin. 

The mate, absorbed in his calculation, which did not result as he ex- 
pected, varying considerably from the dead-reckoning, had not noticed 
the captain’s motions. When he had completed his calculations, he 
called out, without looking round, “I make our latitude and longitude 
soand so. Can that be right? How is yours?” 

Receiving no reply, he repeated his question, glancing over his shoulder 
and perceiving, as he thought, the captain busy writing on his slate. 
Still no answer. Thereupon he rose; and, as he fronted the cabin-door, 
the figure he had mistaken for the captain raised his head and disclosed 
to the astonished mate the features of an entire stranger. 

Bruce was no coward; but, as he met that fixed gaze looking directly 
at him in grave silence, and became assured that it was no one whom he 
had ever seen before, it was too much for him; and, instead of stopping 
to question the seeming intruder, he rushed upon deck in such evident 
alarm that it instantly attracted the captain’s attention. “ Why, Mr. 
Bruce,” said the latter, ‘“‘ what in the world is the matter with you?” 

“The matter, sir? Who is that at your desk?” 

“No one that I know of.” 

“ But there zs, sir: there’s a stranger there.” 

“A stranger! Why, man, you must be dreaming. You must have 
seen the steward there, or the second mate. Who else would venture 
down without orders?” : 

“But, sir, he was sitting in your arm-chair, fronting the door, writing 
on your slate. Then he looked up full in my face; and, if ever I saw a 
man plainly and distinctly in this world, I saw him.” 

“Him! Whom?” 

“God knows, sir: I don't. I saw a man, and a man I had never seen 
in my life before.” 

“You must be going crazy, Mr. Bruce. <A stranger, and we nearly 
six weeks out!” 

“T know, sir; but then I saw him.” 

“Go down and see who it is.” 

Bruce hesitated. “I never was a believer in ghosts,” he said; “ but, 
if the truth must be told, sir, I’d rather not face it alone.” 

‘Come, come, man. Go down at once, and don’t make a fool of your- 
self before the crew.” 

“T hope you've always found me willing to do what’s reasonable,” 
Bruce replied, changing color; “but if it’s all the same to you, sir, I'd 
rather we should both go down together.” 

The captain descended the stairs, and the mate followed him. Nobody 
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in the cabin! They examined the state-rooms. Not a soul to be 
found ! 

“Well, Mr. Bruce,” said the captain, “ did not I tell you you had been 
dreaming? ” 

“Tt’s all very well to say so, sir; but if I didn’t see that man writing 
on your slate, may I never see my home and family again !” 

“ Ah! writing on the slate! Then it should be there still.” And the 
captain took it up. 

“ By God,” he exclaimed, “ here's something, sure enough! Is that 
your writing, Mr. Bruce?” 

The mate took the slate; and there, in plain, legible characters, stood 
the words, ‘‘ STEER TO THE NOR’WEST.” 

‘““ Have you been trifling with me, sir?” added the captain, in a stern 
manner. 

“On my word as a man and as a sailor, sir,” replied Bruce, “I know 
no more of this matter than you do. I have told you the exact truth.” 

The captain sat down at his desk, the slate before him, in deep 
thought. At last, turning the slate over and pushing it toward Bruce, 
he said, ‘ Write down, ‘ Steer to the nor’west.’” 

The mate complied; and the captain, after narrowly comparing the 
two handwritings, said, ‘“‘Mr. Bruce, go and tell the second mate to 
come down here.” 

He came; and, at the captain’s request, he also wrote the same words, 
So did the steward. So, in succession, did every man of the crew who 
could write at all. But not one of the various hands resembled, in any 
degree, the mysterious writing. 

When the crew retired, the captain sat deep in thought. ‘Could any 
one have been stowed away?” at last he said. “The ship must be 
searched ; and if I don’t find the fellow he must be a good hand at hide- 
and-seek. Order up all hands.” 

Every nook and corner of the vessel, from stem to stern, was thor- 
oughly searched, and that with all the eagerness of excited curiosity, 
for the report had gone out that a stranger had shown himself on board; 
but not a living soul beyond the crew and the officers was found. 

Returning to the cabin after their fruitless search, ‘‘ Mr. Bruce,” said 
the captain, ‘“ what the devil do you make of all this?” 

“Can’t tell, sir. J saw the man write; you see the writing. There 
must be something in it.” 

“ Well, it would seem so. We have the wind free, and I have a great 
mind to keep her away and see what will come of it.” 

‘“T surely would, sir, if I were in your place. It’s only a few hours 
lost, at the worst.” 

“Well, we'll see. Go on deck and give the course nor’west. And, 
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Mr. Bruce,” he added, as the mate rose to go, ‘“‘ have a look-out aloft, and 
let it be a hand you can depend on.” 

His orders were obeyed. About three o’clock the look-out reported an 
iceberg nearly ahead, and, shortly after, what he thought was a vessel of 
some kind close to it. 

As they approached, the captain’s glass disclosed the fact that it was 
a dismantled ship, apparently frozen to the ice, and with a good many 
human beings on it. Shortly after, they hove to, and sent out the boats 
to the relief of the sufferers. 

It proved to be a vessel from Quebec, bound to Liverpool, with pas- 
sengers on board. She had got entangled in the ice, and finally frozen 
fast, and had passed several weeks in a most critical situation. She was 
stove, her decks swept,—in fact, a mere wreck; all her provisions and 
almost all her water gone. Her crew and passengers had lost all hopes 
of being saved, and their gratitude for the unexpected rescue was pro- 
portionately great. 

As one of the men who had been brought away in the third boat that 
had reached the wreck was ascending the ship’s side, the mate, catching 
a glimpse of his face, started back in consternation. It was the very face 
he had seen, three or four hours before, looking up at him from the cap- 
tain’s desk. 

At first he tried to persuade himself it might be fancy; but the more 
he examined the man the more sure he became that he was right. Not 
only the face, but the person and the dress, exactly corresponded. 

As soon as the exhausted crew and famished passengers were cared 
for, and the bark on her course again, the mate called the captain aside. 
“Tt seems that was not a ghost I saw to-day, sir: the man’s alive.” 

‘What do you mean? Who's alive?” 

“Why, sir, one of the passengers we have just saved is the same man 
I saw writing on your slate at noon. I would swear to it in a court of 
justice.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Bruce,” replied the captain, ‘‘ this gets more and 
more singular. Let us go and see this man.” 

They found him in conversation with the captain of the rescued ship. 
They both came forward, and expressed, in the warmest terms, their 
gratitude for deliverance from a horrible fate—slow-coming death by 
exposure and starvation. 

The captain replied that he had but done what he was certain they 
would have done for him under the same circumstances, and asked them 
both to step down into the cabin. Then, turning to the passenger, he 
said, ‘I hope, sir, you will not think I am trifling with you; but I 
would be much obliged to you if you would write a few words on this 
slate.” And he handed him the slate, with that side up on which the 
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mysterious writing was not. “TI will do anything you ask,” replied the 
passenger; “ but what shall I write?” 

“ A few words are all I want. Suppose you write, ‘Steer to the 
nor’ west.’ ” 

The passenger, evidently puzzled to make out the motive for such a 
request, complied, however, with a smile. The captain took up the 
slate and examined it closely; then, stepping aside so as to conceal the 
slate from the passenger, he turned it over, and gave it to him again 
with the other side up. 

“You say that is your handwriting?” said he. 

“T need not say so,” rejoined the other, looking at it, ‘for you saw me 
write it.” 

“ And this?” said the captain, turning the slate over. 

The man looked first at one writing, then at the other, quite con- 
founded. At last, ‘What is the meaning of this?” said he “I only 
wrote one of these. Who wrote the other?” 

“ That's more than I can tell you, sir. My mate here says you wrote 
it, sitting at this desk, at noon to-day.” 

The captain of the wreck and the passenger looked at each other, ex- 
changing glances of intelligence and surprise; and the former asked the 
latter, “Did you dream that you wrote on this slate?” 

“ No, sir, not that I remember.” 

“You speak of dreaming,” said the captain of the bark. ‘ What was 
this gentleman about at noon to-day?” 

“Captain,” rejoined the other, “the whole thing is most mysterious 
and extraordinary; and I had intended to speak to you about it as soon 
as we got a little quiet. This gentleman,” pointing to the passenger, 
“being much exhausted, fell into a heavy sleep, or what seemed such, 
some time before noon. After an hour or more, he awoke, and said to 
me, ‘ Captain, we shall be relieved this very day.’ When I asked him 
what reason he had for saying so, he replied that he had dreamed that 
he was on board a bark, and that she was coming to our rescue. He 
described her appearance and rig; and, to our utter astonishment, when 
your vessel hove in sight she corresponded exactly to his description of 
her. We had not put much faith in what he said; yet still we hoped 
there might be something in it, for drowning men, you know, will catch 
at straws. As it has turned out, I cannot doubt that it was all arranged, 
in some incomprehensible way, by an overruling Providence, so that we 
might be saved. To him be all thanks for his goodness to us.” 

“There is not a doubt,” rejoined the other captain, ‘ that the writing 
on the slate, let it have come there as it may, saved all your lives. I 
was steering at the time considerably south of west, and I altered my 
course to nor’west, and had a look-out aloft, to see what would come of 
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it. But you say,” he added, turning to the passenger, “that you did 
not dream of writing on a slate?” 

“No, sir. I have no recollection whatever of doing so. I got the 
impression that the bark I saw in my dream was coming to rescue us ; 
but how that impression came I cannot tell. There is another very 
strange thing about it,” he added. “Everything here on board seems 
to me quite familiar; yet I am very sure I never was in your vessel 
before. It is all a puzzle tome. What did your mate see?” 

Thereupon Mr. Bruce related to them all the circumstances above 
detailed. The conclusion they finally arrived at was, that it was a 
special interposition of Providence to save them from what seemed a 
hopeless fate. 

The aboye narrative was communicated to me by Capt. J. S. Clarke, of 
the schooner Julia Hallock, who had it directly from Mr. Bruce himself. 
They sailed together for seventeen months, in the years 1836 and ’87; so 
that Captain Clarke had the story from the mate about eight years after 
the occurrence. He has since lost sight of him, and does not know. 
whether he is yet alive. All he has heard of him since they were ship- 
mates is, that he continued to trade to New Brunswick, that he became 
the master of the brig Comet, and that she was lost. 

I asked Captain Clarke if he knew Bruce well, and what sort of a man 
he was. 

‘“ As truthful and straightforward a map,” he replied, “as ever I met 
in all my life. We were as intimate as brothers; and two men can’t be 
together, shut up for seventeen months in the same ship, without getting 
to know whether they can trust one another’s word or not. He always 
spoke of the circumstance in terms of reverence, as of an incident that 
seemed to bring him nearer to God and te another world. I'd stake my 
life upon it that he told me no le.” 


George Pope Morris, 


Born in Philadelphia, Penn., 1802, Disp in New York, N. Y., 1864. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE! 
[Poems. Collective Edition. 1860.] 


Wee spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
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*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 

There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea— 
And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy, 

T sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not, 


NEAR THE LAKE. 


coe the lake where drooped the willow, 
Long time ago!— 

Where the rock threw back the billow, 
Brighter than snow— 

Dwelt a maid, beloved and cherished 
By high and low; 

But with autumn’s leaf she perished, 
Long time ago! 


Rock and tree and flowing water, 
Long time ago !— 

Bee and bird and blossom taught her 
Love’s spell to know, 
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While to my fond words she listened, 
Murmuring low, 

Tenderly her dove-eyes glistened, 
Long time age! 


Mingled were our hearts forever, 
Long time ago! 

Can I now forget her ?—Never! 
No—lost one—no! 

To her grave these tears are given, 
ver to flow: 

She’s the star I missed from heaven, 
Long time ago! 


JEANNIE MARSH. 


H eo aia MARSH of Cherry Valley, 
At whose call the muses rally; 
Of all the nine none so divine 
As Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 
She minds me of her native scenes, 
Where she was born among the cherries; 
Of peaches, plums, and nectarines, 
Pears, apricots, and ripe strawberries, 


Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley, 
In whose name the muses rally; 

Of all the nine none so divine 
As Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 
A sylvan nymph of queenly grace, 

A goddess she in form and feature; 
The sweet expression of the place, 

A dimple in the smile of nature. 


Lydia Marta Child, 


POOR CHLOE. 


[The Atlantic Monthly. 1866.] 


Diep at Wayland, Mass., 1880, 


[1835-60 


HLOE, who was carefully instructed to use up every scrap of time 
for the benefit of her mistress, had seated herself to braid rags for a 
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carpet, as soon as the tea-things were disposed of. The entrance of the 
minister into her apartment surprised her, for it was very unusual. She 
rose, made a profound courtesy, and remainded standing. 

“Sit down, Chloe! sit down!” said he, with a condescending wave of 
his hand. ‘I have come to speak to you about an important matter. 
You have heard me read from the Scriptures that marriage is honorable. 
You are old enough to be married, Chloe, and it is right and proper 
you should be married. My Tom wants a wife, and there is nobody I 
should like so well for him as you. I will go home and send Tom to 
talk with you about it.” 

Chloe looked very much frightened and exclaimed: “ Please don’t, 
Massa Gordonmammon. I don’t want to be married.” 

“But it’s right and proper you should be married,” rejoined the min- 
ister; “and Tom wants a wife. It’s your duty, Chloe, to do whatever 
your minister and your mistress tell you to do.” 

That look from Jim came up as a bright vision before poor Chloe, and 
she burst into tears. 

“T will come again when your mind is in a state more suited to your 
condition,” said the minister. ‘At present your disposition seems to 
be rebellious. I will leave you to think of what I have said.” 

But thinking made Chloe feel still more rebellious. Tom was fat and 
stupid, with thick lips, and small dull-looking eyes. He compared very 
unfavorably with her bright and handsome Jim. She swayed back and 
forth, and groaned. She thought over all the particulars of that last 
walk on the beach, and murmured to herself, “ He looked jest as ef he 
wanted to say suthin’.” 

She thought of Tom and groaned again; and underlying all her con- 
fusion of thoughts there was a miserable feeling that, if the minister and 
her mistress both said she must marry Tom, there was no help for it. 

The next day, she slashed and slammed round in an extraordinary 
manner. She broke a mug and a bowl, and sanded the floor with a gen- 
eral conglomeration of scratches, instead of the neat herring-bone on 
which she usually prided herself. It was the only way she had to exer- 
cise her free-will in its desperate struggle with necessity. 

Mrs. Lawton, who never thought of her in any other light than as a ma- 
chine, did not know what to make of these singular proceedings. ‘“ What 
upon airth ails you?” exclaimed she. “I do believe the gal’s gone crazy.” 

Chloe paused in her harum-scarum sweeping, and said, with a look 
and tone almost defiant, ‘I don’t want to marry Tom.” 

“But the minister wants you to marry him,” replied Mrs. Lawton, 
“ and you ought to mind the minister.” 

Chloe did not dare to dispute that assertion, but she dashed her broom 
round in the sand, in a very rebellious manner. 
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“ Mind what you're about, gal!” exclaimed Mrs. Lawton. “TI am not 
going to put up with such tantrums.” 

Chloe was acquainted with the weight of her mistress’s hand, and she 
moved the broom round in more systematic fashion; but there was a 
tempest raging in her soul. 

In the course of a few days the minister visited the kitchen again, and 
found Chloe still averse to his proposition. If his spiritual ear had been 
delicate, he would have noticed anguish in her pleading tone, when she 
said: ‘ Please, Massa Gordonmammon, don’t say nothin’ more ’bout it. 
I don’t want to be married.” But his spiritual ear was not delicate; and 
her voice sounded to him merely as that of a refractory wench, who 
was behaving in a manner very unseemly and ungrateful in a bond- 
woman who had been taken from the heathen round about, and brought 
under the guidance of Christians. He therefore assumed his sternest 
look when he said: “I supposed you knew it was your duty to obey 
whatever your minister and your mistress tell you. The Bible says, 
‘He is the minister of God unto you.’ It also says, ‘Servants, obey 
your masters in all things’; and your mistress stands to you in the place 
of your deceased master. How are you going to account to God for 
your disobedience to his commands? ” 

Chloe, half frightened and half rebellious, replied, “I don’t think 
Missis would like it, if you made Missy Katy marry somebody when 
she said she didn’t want to be married.” 

“Chloe, it is very presumptuous in vow to talk in that way,” rejoined 
the minister. ‘There is no similarity between your condition and that 
of your young mistress. You are descended from Ham, Chloe; and 
Ham was accursed of God on account of his sin, and his posterity were 
ordained to be servants; and the Bible says, ‘Servants, obey your mas- 
ters in all things’; and it says that the minister is a ‘minister of God 
unto you.’ You were born among heathen and brought to a land of 
Gospel privileges; and you ought to be grateful that you have protect- 
ors capable of teaching you what todo. Now your mistress wants you 
to marry Tom, and I want you to marry him; and we expect that you 
will do as we bid you, without any more words. I will come again, 
Chloe; though you ought to feel ashamed of yourself for giving your 
minister so much trouble about such a trifling matter.” 

_ Receiving no answer, he returned to the sitting-room to talk with 
Mrs. Lawton. 

Chloe, like most people who are alone much of their time, had a 
confirmed habit of talking to herself; and her soliloquies were apt to 
be rather promiscuous and disjointed. 

“rifling matter!” said she. “S'pose it’s trifling matter to you, 
Massa Minister. Ugh! S’pose they'll make me. Don’t know nothin’ "bout 
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Ham. Never hearn tell o’ Ham afore, only ham in the smoke-house. 
If Ham’s cussed in the Bible, what fur do folks eat it? Hearn Missis 
read in the Bible that the Divil went into the swine. Don’t see what 
fur I must marry Tom cause Ham was cussed for his sin.” She was 
silent for a while, and, being unable to bring any order out of the chaos 
of her thoughts, she turned them toward a more pleasant subject. ‘ He 
didn’t say nothin’,” murmured she; “but he looked jest as ef he wanted 
to say suthin’.” The tender expression of those great brown eyes came 
before her again, and she laid her head down on the table and sobbed. 

Her protectors, as they styled themselves, never dreamed that she had 
a heart. In their thoughts she was merely a bondwoman taken from the 
heathen, and consigned to their keeping for their uses. 

Tom made another visit to Dinah, and was out of the way when his 
master wanted him. This caused the minister to hasten in making his 
third visit to Chloe. She met him with the same frightened look ; and 
when he asked if she had made up her mind to obey her mistress, she 
timidly and sadly repeated, ‘Massa Minister, I don’t want to be 
married.” 

“You don’t want to do your duty; that’s what it is, you disobedient 
wench,” said the minister sternly. “I will wrestle with the Lord in 
prayer for you, that your rebellious heart may be taken away, and a 
submissive temper given you, more befitting your servile condition.” 

He spread forth his hands, covered with very long-fingered, dangling 
black-silk gloves, and lifted his voice in the following petition to the 
Throne of Grace: ‘“‘O Lord, we pray thee that this rebellious descendant 
of Ham, whom thou hast been pleased to place under our protection, may 
learn that it is her duty to obey thy Holy Word; wherein it is written 
that I am unto her a minister of God, and that she is to obey her mis- 
tress in all things. May she be brought to a proper sense of her duty; 
and, by submission to her superiors, gain a humble place in thy heavenly 
kingdom, where the curse inherited from her sinful progenitor may be 
removed. This we ask in the name of thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who died that sinners might be redeemed by believing on his name; 
even sinners who, like this disobedient handmaid, were born in a land 
of heathens.” . 

He paused and looked at Chloe, who could do nothing but weep. 
There were many words in the prayer which conveyed to her no mean- 
ing ; and why she was accursed on account of the sin of Ham remained 
a perplexing puzzle to her mind. But she felt as if she must, somehow 
or other, be doing something wicked, or the minister would not come 
and pray for her in such a solemn manner. 

Mr. Gordonmammon, having reiterated his rebukes and expostulations 
without receiving any answer but tears, called Mrs. Lawton to his assist- 
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ance. ‘I have preached to Chloe, and prayed for her,” said he; “ but 
she remains stubborn.” 

“T am surprised at you, Chloe!” exclaimed the widow. ‘ You have 
been told a great many times that it is your duty to obey the minister 
and to obey me; yet you have put him to the trouble of coming three 
times to talk with you. I sha’n’t put up with any more such doings. 
You must make up your mind once for all to marry Tom. What have 
you to say about it, you silly wench?” 

With a great break-down of sobs, poor Chloe blubbered out, “S’pose I 
must.” 

They left her alone; and O how dreadfully alone she felt, with the 
memory of that treasured look, and the thought that, whatever it was 
Jim wanted to say, he could never say it now! ; 

The next day, soon after dinner, Mrs. Lawton entered the kitchen, and 
said: “Chloe, the minister has brought Tom. Make haste, and do up 
your dishes, and put on a clean apron, and come in to be married.” 

Chloe’s first impulse was to run away; but she had nowhere to run. 
She was recognized as the property of her mistress, and wherever she 
went she would be sure to be sent back. She washed the dishes so 
slowly that Mrs. Lawton came again to say the minister was waiting. 
Chloe merely replied, ‘‘ Yes, missis.” But when the door closed after 
her, she muttered to herself: “ Ze¢ him wait. I didn’t ax him to come 
here plaguing me about the cuss 0’ Ham. Don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
Ham. Never hearn tell bout him afore.” 

Again her mistress came to summon her, and this time in a somewhat 
angry rnood. ‘‘ Have you got lead tied to your heels, you lazy wench?” 
said she. ‘‘ How many times must I tell you the minister’s waiting?” 
and she emphasized the question with a smart box on the ear. 

Like a cowardly soldier driven up to the cannon’s mouth by bayonets, 
Chloe put on a clean apron, and went to the sitting-room. When the 
minister told Tom to stand up, she did not even look at him; and he, on 
his part, seemed very much frightened. After a brief form of words 
had been repeated, they were told that they were husband and wife. 
Then the bridegroom was ordered to go to ploughing, and the bride 
was sent to the fish-flake. 

‘Two witnesses were present at this dismal wedding besides Mrs. Law- 
ton. One was the widow’s daughter, a girl of seventeen, whom Chloe 
called “ Missy Katy.” The other was Sukey Larkin, who lived twenty 
miles off, but occasionally came to visit an aunt in the neighborhood. 
Both the young girls were dressed in their best ; for they were going to 
a quilting-party, where they expected to meet many beaux. But Cather- 
ine Lawton’s best was very superior to Sukey Larkin’s. Her gown was 
of a more wonderful pattern than had been seen in that region. It had 
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been brought from London, in exchange for tobacco. Sukey had heard 
of it, and had stopped at the Widow Lawton’s to make sure of seeing it, 
in case Catherine did not wear it to the quilting-party. Though she 
had heard much talk about it, it surpassed her expectations, and made 
her very discontented with her own gown of India-cotton, dotted all over 
with red spots, like barleycorns. The fabric of Catherine’s dress was 
fine, thick linen, covered with pictures, like a fancifully illustrated vol- 
ume of Natural History. 

“Mr. Gordonmammon thinks a deal of the Widow Lawton,” said the 
hostess of the quilting-party. 

“Yes, I know he does,” replied Sukey. “If he was a widower, I 
guess they’d be the town’s talk. Some folks think he goes there full 
often enough. He brought his Tom there to-day to marry Chloe. I 
wonder the widow could spare her time to be married, though, to 
be sure, it didn’t take long, for the minister made a mighty short 
prayer.” 

Poor Chloe! Thus they dismissed a subject which gave her a life- 
long heart-ache. There was no honey in her bridal moon. She told 
Tom several times she wished he would stay at home; but he was so 
perseveringly good-natured, there was no possibility of quarreling with 
him. By degrees, she began to find his visits on Saturday evening 
rather more entertaining than talking to herself. 

“T wouldn’t mind bein’ so druv wi’ work,” said Tom, ‘ef I could live 
like*white folks do when they gits married. I duz more work than them 
as has a cabin o’ their own, and keeps a cow and a pig. But black folks 
don’t seem to get no good o’ their work.” 

‘Massa Minister says it’s ’cause God cussed Ham,” replied Chloe. “I 
thought ‘twas wicked to cuss, but Massa Minister says Ham was cussed 
in the Bible. Ef I could have some o’ the fish I clean and dry, I could 
sen’ to Lunnun for a gownd; but Missy Katy she gits all the gownds, 
’eause Ham was cussed in the Bible. I don’t know nothin’ 'bout it; 
seems drefful queer.” 

“Massa tole me I mus’ work for nothin’, ‘cause Ham was cussed,” 
rejoined Tom. ‘“ But it seems like Ham cussed some black folks worse 
nor others. There’s Jim Saunders, he’s a nigger, too; but he gits his 
feed and six dollars a month.” 

The words were like a stab to Chloe. She dropped half a needleful 
of stitches in her knitting, and told Tom she wished he'd hold his 
tongue, for he kept up such a jabbering that he made all her stitches 
run down. ‘T'om, thus silenced, soon fell asleep. She glanced at him as 
he sat snoring by her side, and contrasted him with the genteel figure 
and handsome features that had been so indelibly photographed on her 
memory by the sunbeams of love. Tears dropped fast on her knitting- 
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work; but when Tom woke up, she spoke kindly, and tried to atone for 
her ill-temper. Time, which gradually reconciles us to all things, pro- 
duced the same effect on her as on others. When the minister asked her, 
six months afterward, how she and Tom were getting along, she replied, 
‘“T’s got used to him.” 

Yet life seemed more dreary to her than it did before she had that 
brief experience of a free feeling. She never thought of that look with- 
out longing to know what it was Jim wanted to say. But, as months 
passed on, the tantalizing vision came less frequently, and at the end of 
a year Chloe experienced the second happy emotion of her life. When 
she looked upon her babe, a great fountain of love leaped up in her 
heart. She was never too tired to wait upon little Tommy ; and if his 
cries disturbed her deep sleep, she folded the helpless little creature to 
her bosom, with the feeling that he was better than rest. She was accus- 
tomed to carry him to the fish-flake in a big basket, and lay him on 
a bed of dry leaves, with her apron for an awning. As she paced back- 
wards and forwards at her daily toil, it was a perpetual entertainment to 
see him lying there sucking his thumbs. But that was nothing com- 
pared with the joy of nursing him. When his hunger was partially 
satisfied, he would stop to smile in his mother’s face; and Chloe had 
never seen anything so beautiful as that baby smile. As he lay on her 
lap, laughing and cooing, there was something in the expression of his 
eyes that reminded her of the look she could never forget. He had 
taken the picture from her soul, and brought it with him to the outer 
world; but as he lay there, playing with his toes, he knew no more about 
his mother’s beart than did the Rev. Mr. Gordonmammon. 

One balmy day in June, she was sitting on a rock. by the sea-shore, 
nursing her babe, pinching his little plump cheeks, and chirruping to 
make him smile, when she heard the sound of footsteps. She looked up, 
and saw Jim approaching. Her heart jumped into her throat. She felt 
very hot, and then very cold. When Jim came near enough to look 
upon the babe, he stopped an instant, said, in a constrained way, ‘“‘ How 
d’ye, Chloe,” then turned and walked quickly away. She gazed after 
him so wistfully that for a few minutes the cooing of her babe was dis- 
regarded. ‘’Pears like he was affronted,” she murmured, at last; and 
the big tears dropped slowly. Little Tommy had a fit that night; for, 
by the strange interfusion of spirit into all forms of matter, the quick 
revulsion of the blood in his mother’s heart passed into his nourishment, 
and convulsed his body, as her soul had been convulsed. 

But the disturbance passed away, and Chloe’s life rolled on in its 
accustomed grooves. Tommy grew strong enough to run by her side 
when she went to the beach. Hour after hour he busied himself with — 
pebbles and shells, every now and then bringing her his treasures, and 
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calling out, “ Pooty!” When he held out a shell, and looked at her 
with his great brown eyes, it stirred up memories; but the pain was 
gone from them. Her heart was no longer famished; it was filled with 
little Tommy. 


HAark Popkirsg. 


Born in Stockbridge, Mass., 1802. Diep at Williamstown, Mass., 1887. 


LIMITS OF LIBERALITY IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 
[Teachings and Counsels. 1884. ] 


AN * have thus three spheres and standards of liberality. In the first 

the relation of man and of nature to supernatural agency is im- 
mediately in question; in the second it is the relation of a belief in truth 
to practice that is in question ; and in the third it is the relation of the 
practical life to the spirit of Christianity and to the moral government 
of God. But while the questions are thus apparently different, their cen- 
tral point is the same. They all find their unity and interest in the re- 
lation of the human will to supernatural control. Eliminate but this 
one idea, and the crested waves of these controversies will subside to the 
merest ripple; and the terms that may be used, however intense in form, 
will be chsrged with no divisive elements. The real questions are, the 
existence of a holy God claiming control over the human will, and the 
extent of the control thus claimed. 

Is there then any criterion of liberality in these several spheres? May 
we know where narrowness ends on the one side, and laxness begins on 
the other? 

And first, what is our criterion in the sphere of belief respecting 
supernatural agency, involving a belief in efficient causation and in final 
causes or ends intelligently proposed and pursued in nature? If we 
begin with Fetishism and pass up, resolving phenomena that had been 
attributed to spiritual agency into general laws, where shall we stop? 

We must stop at the point where negation begins to affect the sum and 
grandeur of being. This is the criterion. In passing up from Fetishism 
we do indeed constantly deny, but we also constantly affirm. As we 
diminish the number of supernatural agents we increase their greatness, 
till we resolve all natural laws and forces directly or indirectly into the 
will of the one infinite God. If now we clothe him in our conceptions 
with perfect moral attributes, we have the highest conceivable sum and 
mode of being. This is the condition, and the only condition, of the 
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perfect working and indefinite progress of the human faculties. Here 
we reach the point of the liberality without narrowness and without 
laxness. Beyond this we pass into negation and tenuity. 

The criterion is one not merely to be seen by the intellect, but.to be 
felt ag a condition of growth. The condition of indefinite growth in in- 
tellect is thoughts of God still unfathomed; and the condition of growth 
in the moral nature is a recognized goodness in God that transcends ours. 
Man cannot live in negations. If he could reach a point where the 
imagination even could transcend the possibilities of being he would 
begin to be dwarfed. As in passing upwards we reach a point where 
breathing becomes less effective from the thinness of the atmosphere, so 
the moment we begin to deny intelligent will to God, or to impair his 
moral attributes, or to limit his control over the universe by anything 
but the conditions which He has himself imposed, we come into a mental 
atmosphere of less vitality. All history shows that from that point 
constructive power wanes, and moral torpor begins. 

What we say then is, that our criterion here must be the condition of 
highest activity and fullest growth for the human powers; that that con- 
dition is the complement and perfection of being as recognized in an 
infinite and personal God; and that for man to apply terms of com- 
mendation to virtual negations that must stifle his own life and dwarf 
his own growth is to call evil good. 

But secondly, what is the criterion of liberality in regard to the im- 
portance of religious truth? 

It is here virtually the same as before. Truth is of importance only 
as it ministers to life, and as it is the only thing that can thus minister. 
What we claim for truth in the religious sphere is the same that we 
claim for it elsewhere—just that and no more. Everywhere it is the 
basis of all rational action, the very hight in which man must walk if he 
would not stumble. Men hold truth that is not acted upon. There is 
much that cannot be the basis of action, and that which may, and should 
be, is often held, or rather imprisoned, in indolence and unrighteousness. 
Be its adaptions what they may, let any truth lie in the mind undigested, 
unassimilated, giving no impulse or guidance, and it might as well not 
be there. Still, whatever rational action there may be, is, and must be, 
based on the belief of something as true. Men do something because 
they believe something ; and in religion no less than in other things 
they must believe in order to do, unless, indeed, we resolve the religious 
life into that mere muddle of unintelligent feeling called mysticism. 
Men may believe in God and not worship him, but they cannot worship 
him unless they believe in him. Unless they believe that “ Christ has 
come in the flesh,” they cannot follow him. Unless they believe in a 
moral government, they cannot fear to sin; nor can they “flee from the 
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wrath to come,” unless they believe that there is a coming wrath. A 
man may conduct his secular business with a degree of success under 
some misapprehension of the facts on which it is based, but if he miscon- 
ceive them wholly he must fail; and a man who wholly denies or per- 
verts the facts on which a religious life is based, must fail in that. But. 
in either case the more perfectly the truth is seen, that is, all truth that 
can bear upon results, the more the man acts in his true element as a 
man, and the more sure he is of success. 

We believe then in no weak liberality, or pretence of breadth that 
would ignore the vital connection of truth with life; and our criterion 
here, the point of liberality without narrowness and without laxity, is 
such a belief in all religious truth as shall be the condition of the highest 
life. 3 
But thirdly, we inquire for the criterion of liberality in respect of con- 
duct. 

The criterion of liberality in belief as respects conduct must refer, 
either to the law which is the standard of conduct, or to the results of 
transgressions. 

If we suppose a being morally perfect, the standard of his conduct 
must be a perfect moral law. Such a law is required both as an expres- 
sion of the moral character of God and as a condition of the moral per- 
fection of his creatures. It is the fountain of order, the guardian of 
rights, the only impregnable basis of security for the universe. Lan it 
then be asked in the interest of anything claiming to be liberality, that 
the perfection of such a law shall be impaired? Ask rather that the 
brightness of the sun should be dimmed. Ask that God should abdicate 
his throne. If, as we have seen, liberality can have nothing to do in im- 
pairing the rights and prerogatives of intellect in its relation to truth, 
much less may it obliterate moral distinctions and lower the standard of 
moral action. 

But the real question respects conduct under a law transgressed, with 
a possibility still remaining of forgiveness and restoration to full obedi- 
ence. The question for every man, the one question on which his 
destiny turns, is whether he shall ever be brought into full harmony with 
a perfect moral law. 

The law remaining, this must be so; and being so, the principle here 
is obvious. It is that nothing can be allowed in conduct, whether in princ- 
ple or in outward form, that would prevent the speediest possible restoration of 
ourselves or others lo a full obedvence. 
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Born in Detroit, Mich., 1802, Diep in New Haven, Conn., 1881. 


WHAT AND WHO WERE THE PURITANS ? 
[Thirteen Historical Discourses. 1889. | 


HERE are those whose ideas of the Puritans are derived only from 
such authorities as Butler’s Hudibras, Scott's romances, and similar 
fictions. There are those, still more unfortunate, who form their opinion 
of the character of the Puritans from what they read in such works as 
that most unscrupulous and malicious of lying narratives, Peters’ His- 
tory of Connecticut. With persons whose historical knowledge is of 
this description, 1t would be a waste of time to argue. But those who 
know anything of the history of England may easily disabuse them- 
selves of vulgar prejudices against the Puritans. 

What were the Puritans? The prejudices which have been infused 
into so many minds from the light, popular literature of England since 
the restoration, are ready to answer. The Puritans!—everybody knows 
what they were ;—an enthusiastic religious sect, distinguished by pecu- 
liarities of dress and language, enemies of learning, haters of refinement 
and all social enjoyments, low-bred fanatics, crop-eared rebels, a rabble 
of roundheads, whose preachers were cobblers and tinkers, ever turning 
their optics in upon their own inward light, and waging fierce war upon 
mince pies and plum puddings. It was easy for the courtiers of King 
Charles IL, when the men of what they called “the Grand Rebellion ” 
had gone from the scene of action, thus to make themselves merry with 
misrepresentations of the Puritans, and to laugh at the wit of Butler and 
of South; but their fathers laughed not, when, in many a field of con- 
flict, the chivalry of England skipped hke lambs, and proud banners 
rich with Norman aR ae and emblazoned ae bearings that had 
been stars of victory at Cressy and at Poictiers, were trailed in dust 
before the roundhead regiments of Cromwell. 

What were the Puritans? Let sober history answer. They were a 
great religious and political party, in a country and in an age in which 
every man’s religion was a matter of political regulation. They were in 
their day the reforming party in the church and state of England. They 
were a party including, like all other great parties, religious or political, 
a great variety of Ohare and men of all conditions in society. There 
were noblemen among them, and there were peasants; but the bulk of 
the party was in the middling classes, the classes which the progress of 
commerce and civilization, and free thought, had created between the 
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degraded peasantry and the corrupt aristocracy. The strong holds of 
the party were in the great commercial towns, and especially among the 
merchants and tradesmen of the metropolis. There were doubtless some 
hypocrites among them, and some men of unsettled opinions, and some 
of loose morals, and some actuated by no higher sentiment than party 
spirit; but the party as a whole was characterized by a devoted love of 
country, by strict and stern morality, by hearty, fervent piety, and by 
the strongest attachment to sound, evangelical doctrines. There were 
ignorant men among them, and weak men; but comparing the two 
parties as masses, theirs was the intelligent and thinkin& party. There 
were among them some men of low ambition, some of a restless, envious, 
levelling temper, some of narrow views; but the party as a whole was 
the patriotic party, it stood for popular rights, for the liberties of Eng- 
land, for law against prerogative, for the doctrine that kings and magis- 
trates were made for the people, and not the people for kings—ministers 
for the Church, and not the Church for ministers. 

Who were the Puritans? Enemies of learning did you say? You 
have heard of Lightfoot, second in scholarship to no other man, whose 
researches into all sorts of lore are even at this day the great storehouse 
from which the most learned and renowned commentators, not of Eng- 
land and America only, but of Germany, derive no insignificant portion 
of their learning. Lightfoot was a Puritan. You may have heard of. 
Theophilus Gale, whose works have never yet been surpassed for minute 
and laborious investigation into the sources of all the wisdom of the 
Gentiles. Gale was a Puritan. You may have heard of Owen, the fame 
of whose learning, not less than of his genius and his skill, filled all 
Europe, and constrained the most determined enemies of him, and of his 

| party, to pay him the profoundest deference. Owen was, among divines, 

the very head and captain of the Puritans. You may have heard of 
Selden, the jurist, the universal scholar, whose learning was in his day, 
and is even at this day, the ‘glory of the English nation.” Selden was 
a Puritan. Strange that such men should have been identified with 
the enemies of learning. 

The Puritans triumphed for a while. They beat down not only the 
prelacy, but the peerage, and the throne. And what did they do with 
the universities? The universities were indeed revolutionized by com- 
missioners from the Puritan Parliament; and all who were enemies to 
the Commonwealth of England, as then established, were turned out of 
the seats of instruction and government. But were the revenues of the 
universities confiscated ?—their halls given up to pillage ?— their libraries 
scattered and destroyed? Never were the universities of Hngland better 
regulated, never did they better answer the legitimate ends of such insti- 
tutions, than when they were under the control of the Puritans. 
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Who were the Puritans? Enemies, did you say, of literature and 
refinement? What is the most resplendent name in the hterature of 
England? Name that most illustrious of poets, who for magnificence of 
imagination, for grandeur of thought, for purity, beauty, and tenderness 
of sentiment, for iagnoce of numbers, for power and felicity of language, 
stands without a rival. Milton was a Puritan. 

Who were the low-bred fanatics, the crop-eared rebels, the rabble of 
roundheads? Name that purest patriot whose name stands brightest 
and most honored in the history of English liberty, and whose example 
is ever the stan of guidance and of hope, to all who resist usurped author- 
ity. Hampden was a Puritan,—associate with Pym in the eloquence 
that swayed the Parliament and “fulmin’d” over England, comrade in 
arms with Cromwell, and shedding his blood upon the battlefield. 

But their preachers were cobblers and tinkers! Were they imdeed? 
Well, and what were Christ’s apostles? One tinker ] remember, among 
the preachers of that age, and of that great party—though not, in the 
most proper meaning of the word, a Puritan; and what name is more 
worthy of a place among the names of the elected fishermen of Galilee, 
than the name of Bunyan? That tinker, shut up in Bedford jail for the 
crime of preaching, saw there with the eye of faith and genius visions 
only less divine than those which were revealed to his namesake in 
Patmos. His “ Pilgrim’s Progress” lives in all the languages of Chris- 
tendom, among the most immortal of the works of human genius. 
Would that all preachers were gifted like that tinker Bunyan ! 

But the Puritan preachers cannot be characterized as illiterate, or as 
men who had been trained to mechanical employments. They were men 
from the universities, skilled in the learning of the age, and well equipped 
for the work of preaching. Never has England seen a more illustrious 
company of preachers than when Baxter, Owen, Bates, Charnock, Howe, 
and two thousand others of inferior attainments indeed, but of kindred 
spirit, labored in the pulpits of the establishment. Never has any min- 
istry in the Church of England done more, in the same time, and under 
similar disadvantages, for the advancement of the people in the knowl- 
edge of Christian truth, and in the practice of Christian piety, than was 
done by the ministry of the Puritans. Whence came the best and most 
famous of those books of devotion, and of experimental and practical 
piety, which have so enriched our language, and by which the authors 
preach to all eoncranone The “Saint’s Rest,” the “Call to the Uncon- 
verted,” the “Blessedness of the Righteous,” the “Living Temple,” 
these, and other works like these, which have been the means of leading 
fend: to God the eternal fountain, are the works of Puritan 
preachers. 


Let me not be considered as maintaining that the Puritans were fault- 
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less or infallible. I know they had faults, great faults. I know they 
fell into serious errors. By their errors and faults, the great cause which 
their virtue so earnestly espoused, and their valor so strongly defended, 
was wrecked and almost ruined. But dearly did they pay, in disappoint- 
ment, in persecution, in many sufferings, in the contempt which was 
heaped upon them by the infatuated people they had vainly struggled to 
emancipate, the penalty of their faults and errors. And richly have 
their posterity, inhabiting both hemispheres, enjoyed, in well-ordered 
liberty, in the diffusion of knowledge, and in the saving influences of 
pure Christianity, the purchase of their sufferings, the reward of their 
virtues and their valor. 


Cayler Lewis. 


Bern in Northumberland, N. Y., 1802. Drep at Schenectady, N. Y., 1877. 


THE MARCH OF THEORY, 
[The Six Days of Creation, 1855. ] 


ae has indeed enlarged our field of thought, and for this we 
will be thankful to God and to scientific men. But what is it, after 
all, that she has given us, or can give us, bu4 a knowledge of phenomena 
—of appearances? What are her boasted laws but generalizations of 
such phenomena ever resolving themselves into some one great faot, that 
seems to be an original energy, whilst evermore the application of a 
stronger lens to our analytical telescope resolves such seeming primal 
force into an appearance, a manifestation of something stil! more remote, 
which, in this way, and in this way alone, reveals its presence to our 
senses. Thus the course of human science has ever been the substitution 
of one set of conceptions for another. Firmaments have given place to 
concentric spheres, spheres to empyreans, empyreans to cycles and epicy- 
cles, epicycles to vortices, vortices to gravities and fluids ever demand- 
ing for the theoretic imagination other fluids as the only conditions on 
which their action could be made conceivable. 

And this process is still going on. In the primitive times the sun 
appeared, and was understood, perhaps, to revolve round the earth. 
Very early—we know not how early—came the oriental theory which 
was afterwards held by Pythagoras. This, like the modern Copernican, 
put the sun in the centre, although it did not maintain itself against the 
more common hypothesis that claimed to be grounded on observation 
and induction. Later astronomy, however, reversed the decision. It 
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placed the sun again in the centre; and now it was thought we had at 
last reached a fixed fact in the universe. But alas for the doctrine that 
would maintain that ‘anything stands” and that all things are not 
eternally moving, a science still more modern is displacing this once im- 
movable centre for some other and immensely more remote pivot of 
revolution. There is no end to this—no end in theory—and the present 
‘scientific view of some great millennial or millio-millennial period will 
only stand because the shortness of human observation, even continued 
during the age of the race, can get no visible data for anything beyond 
it. 3 : : : 
There has been a similar process in the department of pneumatology. 
Common air was at first supposed to be the most subtile of all material 
substances—if material substance it was—and was therefore taken as 
the best representative of spirit or immateriality. It furnished that con- 
ception—not the idea or notion, which is a very different thing—but 
that conception of soul or spirit which is to be found in the roots of 
almost every language. Next came the ether, the quintessence, or fifth 
element. In more modern times, electricity and magnetism are the great 
words of ignorance as well as of science; and these, in turn, are yielding 
to that unknown fluid in which it is supposed will be found the elemental 
unity of all force. By a like process the old element, fire, became trans- 
muted into phlogiston, and phlogiston into the modern caloric. But we 
are still no nearer the remote primal fact or facts, although a vast amount 
of useful knowledge has been obtained in the process. Hach of these 
conceptions may embrace phenomena not conceived before, and thus 
each may seem comparatively interior; but they are all yet upon the 
outside, and we may say, equally upon the outside, in respect to the 
great truth or truths they represent. They are all phenomenal, or con- 
ceptional. They are all alike the outward signs of the things unseen 
(ra voovpeva)—of hidden powers or truths which we may receive by 
reason and by revelation, but which eye cannot see, nor any sense per- 
ceive, neither can it enter into the imagination, or imaging faculty, of 
man ever to conceive. 

If, then, absolute correctness of representation is aimed at, a revela- 
tion of God’s creative acts could no more endorse one scientific theory 
than another. What would now have been the credit of the Scriptures 
had they been written in the style of the Aristotelian or Ptolemaic science, 
which in its day, perhaps, was thought to be the ne plus ultra of astro- 
nomical truth ?—a system so far complete that if it did not contain all 
the facts, it was supposed, at least, to furnish the best language, and the 
best method, through which they could be represented. And yet this 
grand old Book of God still stands, and will continue to stand, though 
science and philosophy are ever changing their countenances and pass- 
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ing away. It isone of the few things in our world that never become 
obsolete. It speaks the language of all ages, and is adapted to all climes. 
Ever clear and ever young, it has the same power for the later as for the 
early mind; it is as much the religious vernacular of the occidental as of 
the oriental races. Instead, then, of being its defect, it is its great, its 
divine wisdom, that it commits itself to no scientific system or scientific 
language, whilst yet it brings before the mind those primal facts which 
no science can ever reach, and for this purpose uses those first vivid con- 
ceptions which no changes in science and no obsoleteness in language 
can ever wholly impair. 


Dorace Bushnell, 


Born in New Preston, Conn., 1802. Diep in Hartford, Conn., 1876. 


NATIVE QUALITY ESSENTIAL TO THE GREATNESS OF A PEOPLE. 
[The True Wealth or Weal of Nations.—Oration before the . B. K., Yale College, 1837.] 


ae personal value of a people is the only safe measure of their 
honor and felicity. Economy holds the same place in their polity 
which it holds in the life of a wise and great man—a subordinate place, 
and when subordinate, honorable. But their bighest treasures as a state 
they behold in capable and manly bodies, just principles, high senti- 
ments, intelligence, and genius. To cherish these in a people, to provide 
a noble succession of poets, philosophers, law-givers, and commanders, 
who shall be the directing head, and the nerves of action; to compact 
all into one energetic and stately body inspirited by public love—this is 
the noble study of true philosophic statesmanship. ‘Alas, sir!” ex- 
claimed Milton, suddenly grasping this whole subject as with divine 
force, ‘‘a commonwealth ought to be but as one huge Christian person- 
age, one mighty growth and stature of an honest man, as big and com- 
pact in virtue as in body; for look, what the grounds and causes are of 
single happiness to one man, the same ye shall find them to a whole 
state.” Here, in a single sentence, he declares the true idea of a state, 
and of all just administration. 

But however correct in theory, such views, it will be suspected, are, 
after all, remote and impracticable. How, especially, can we hope to 
bring our intractable democracy upon so high a ground of principle? 
I cannot entirely sympathize with such impressions. History clearly 
indicates the fact that republics are more ductile than any other form of 
government, and more favorable to the admission of high-toned prin- 
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ciples, and the severer maxims of government. The confederate repub- 
lies of Crete and the daughter republic of Sparta were no other than 
studied and rigorous systems of direct personal discipline upon the 
people, in which wealth and ease were in nowise sought, but sternly 
rejected. And in what monarchy, or even despotism, of the world, 
where but in plain republican Rome, the country of Cato and Brutus, is 
a censor of manners and morals to be endured, going forth with his 
note-book, and for any breach of parental or filial duty observed, for 
seduction of the youth, for dishonor in the field, for a drinking bout, or 
even for luxurious manners, inflicting a civil degradation upon the 
highest citizens and magistrates? The beginnings, too, of our own his- 
tory are of the same stern temperament, and such as perfectly to sym- 
pathize with the highest principles of government. Indeed I have felt 
it to be, in the highest degree, auspicious, that the ground I vindicate 
before you requires no revolution, being itself the true American ground. 
May we not also discover even now, in the worst forms of radicalism and 
political depravation among us, a secret elemental force, a law of repub- 
lican feeling, which, if appealed to on high and rigid principles, would 
yield a true response? We fail in our conservative attempts, more 
because our principles are too low than because they are too high. A 
course of administration, based on the pursuit of wealth alone, though 
bad in principle anywhere, is especially bad in a republic. It is more 
congenial to the splendors and stately distinctions of monarchy. It con- 
centrates the whole attention of the nation upon wealth. It requires 
measures to be debated only as they bear upon wealth. It produces 
thus a more egregious notion of its dignity, continually, both in the 
minds of those who have it and of those who have it not, and thus it 
exasperates every bad feeling in a republic, till it retaliates destruction 
upon it. But asystem of policy, based on the high and impartial prin- 
ciples of philosophy, one that respects only manly bodies, high talents, 
great sentiments and actions, one that values excellence of person, 
whether found in the palaces of the rich or the huts of the poor, holding 
all gilded idleness and softness in the contempt they deserve—such a 
system is congenial to a republic. It would have attractions to our 
people. Its philosophic grounds, too, can be vindicated by a great 
variety of bold arguments, and the moral absurdity of holding wealth in 
higher estimation than personal value can be played out in the forms of 
wit and satire, so as to raise a voice of acclamation and overwhelm the 
mercenary system with utter and final contempt. 

I ought to say that no constitutional change in our system is requisite 
or contemplated. It is only necessary that we sustain the distinctness 
and high independence of the state governments. The general govern- 
ment is mainly fiscal and prudential in its sphere of action. The highest 
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and most sacred duties belong to the individual states. It is the exact 
and appropriate sphere of these to prepare personal wealth in the people. 
They should be as little absorbed, therefore, as possible, in the spirit and 
policy of the general government. Lach state should have the interest, 
in itself, of a family, a sense of character to sustain, a love of its ances- 
tors and its children, a just ambition to raise its quota of distinguished 
men, to be honored for its literature, its good manners, and the philo- 
sophie beauty of its disciplinary institutions. 

But let us glance at some of the practical operations of our doctrine 
more particularly. The personal value of the people being the great 
object of pursuit, the first care of a state will of course be to preserve 
and ennoble the native quality or stock of its people. It is a well-known 
principle of physiology that cultivation, bodily and mental, and all 
refinements of disposition and principle, do gradually work to increase 
the native volume and elevate the quality of a people. It is by force of 
this principle, long operating, that states occupying a similar climate 
have become so different in temperament, talent, and quality of every 
kind. In this principle, a field of promise truly sublime opens on the 
statesmen of a country. And yet, I know not that more than two or 
three law-givers ever made the ennobling of their stock a subject of prac- 
tical attention. The free mingling and crossing of races in the higher 
ranges of culture and character would doubtless be a great benefit to the 
stock. But the constant importation, as now, to this country, of the 
lowest orders of people from abroad, to dilute the quality of our natural 
manhood, is a sad and beggarly prostitution of the noblest gift ever con- 
ferred on a people. Who shall respect a people who do not ,respect 
their own blood? And how shall a national spirit, or any determinate 
and proportionate character, arise out of so many low-bred associations 
and coarse-grained temperaments, imported from every clime? It was 
in keeping, that Pan, who was the son of everybody, was the ughest of 
the gods. It is well known, too, that vices and degraded manners have 
a sad effect in sinking the quality of a people. We hear of one whole 

_people who are in danger of dwindling to absolute extinction by force 
of this simple cause. And let the day but come to any people when it 
is true that every man participates in the infected blood of drunkenness, 
or any corrupt vice, and it will be a people as certainly degenerate, to 
some degree, in bodily stature and force, in mental quickness: and gener- 
osity. Do I then speak of enforcing morals by law? Certainly I do. 
Only a decent respect for the blood of the nation requires it. But the 
punishments declared against such vices as poison the blood of a nation 
ought to be suitable; they ought to be such as denote only contempt. 
If it would be too severe, in the manner of an ancient Roman punish- 
ment, to inclose the delinquent in a sack, with some appropriate animals, 
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and throw him into the water, let him somehow be made a mark for 
mockery and derision. But let there be no appearance of austerity in 
the laws against vice. Let cheerful and happy amusements be provided, 
at the public expense. Let the youth be exercised in feats of agility 
and grace, in rowing and the spirited art of horsemanship. Erect monu- 
ments and fountains, adorn public walks and squares, arrange orna- 
mental and scientific gardens, institute festivals and games for the con- 
test of youth and manhood in practical invention, in poetry, philosophy, 
and bodily prowess. Provide ways and means, go to any expense, to 
enliven the state and make the people happy, without low and vulgar 
pleasures. The sums now expended, every year, in a single article of 
appetite and of dead consumption, would defray every expense of this 
kind. In the same view, great cities will not be specially desired, and 
all contined employments will be obviated, as far as possible. For it is 
not in great cities, nor in the confined shops of trade, but principally in 
agriculture, that the best stock or staple of men is grown. It is in the 
open air, in communion with the sky, the earth, and all living things, 
that the largest inspiration is drunk in, and the vital energies of a real 
man constructed. The modern improvements in machinery have facili- 
tated production to such a degree that when they become diffused 
through the world, only a few hands, comparatively, will be requisite in 
the mechanic arts; and those engaged in agriculture, being proportion- 
ally more numerous, will be more in a condition of ease. Here opens a 
new and sublime hope. If a state can maintain the practice of a pure 
morality, and can unite with agriculture a taste for learning and science, 
and the generous exercises I have named, a race of men will ultimately 
be raised: up, having a physical volume, a native majesty and force of 
mind, such as no age has yet produced. Or if this be not done, if the 
race are to sink down into idleness and effeminate pleasures, as produc- 
tion is facilitated, the great inventions we prize will certainly result in a 
dwarfed and degraded staple of manhood. 


THE STURDY HOMESPUN WORSHIP. 


[From a Secular Sermon at the Litchfield Co. Centennial Celebration, 1851.— Work 
and Play. 1864.] 


ROBABLY it [the meeting-house] stands on some hill, midway 
between three or four valleys, whither the tribes go up to worship, 
and, when the snow-drifts are deepest, go literally from strength to 
strength. There is no furnace or stove, save the foot-stoves that are 
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filled from the fires of the neighboring houses, and brought in partly as 
a rather formal compliment to the delicacy of the tender sex, and some- 
times because they are really wanted. The dress of the assembly is 
mostly homespun, indicating only slight distinctions of quality in the 
worshippers. They are seated according to age, the old king Lemuels 
and their queens in front, near the pulpit, and the younger Lemuels 
farther back, inclosed in pews, sitting back to back, impounded, all, for 
deep thought and spiritual digestion; only the deacons, sitting close 
under the pulpit, by themselves, to receive, as their distinctive honor, 
the more perpendicular droppings of the word. Clean round the front 
of the gallery is drawn a single row of choir, headed by the key-pipe, in 
the centre. The pulpit is overhung by an august wooden canopy, called 
a sounding-board—study general, of course, and first lesson of mystery 
to the eyes of the children, until what time their ears are opened to 
understand the spoken mysteries. 

There is no affectation of seriousness in the assembly, no mannerism 
of worship; some would say too little of the manner of worship. They 
think of nothing, in fact, save what meets their intelligence and enters 
into them by that method. They appear like men who have a digestion 
for strong meat, and have no conception that trifles more delicate can be 
of any account to feed the system. Nothing is dull that has the matter 
in it, nothing long that has not exhausted the matter. If the minister 
speaks in his great coat and thick gloves or mittens, if the howling 
blasts of winter drive in across the assembly fresh streams of ventilation 
that move the hair upon their heads, they are none the less content, if 
only he gives them good strong exercise. Under their hard, and, as 
some would say, stolid faces, great thoughts are brewing, and these keep 
them warm. Free-will, fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute, trinity, re- 
demption, special grace, eternity—give them anything high enough, 
and the tough muscle of their inward man will be climbing sturdily into 
it; and if they go away having something to think of, they have had a 
good day. <A perceptible glow will kindle in their hard faces, only when 
some one of the chief apostles, a Day, a Smith, or a Bellamy, has come 
to lead them up some higher pinnacle of thought, or pile upon their 
sturdy mind some heavier weight of argument—fainting never under 
any weight, even that which, to the foreign critics of the discourses 
preached by them and others of their day, it seems impossible for any, 
the most cultivated audience in the world, to have supported. These 
royal men of homespun—how great a thing to them was religion! The 
district school was there, the great Bellamy is here among the highest 
peaks and solitudes of divine government, and between is close living 
and hard work, but they are kings alike in all! 

True, there was a rigor in their piety, a want of gentle feeling; their 
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Christian graces were cast-iron shapes, answering with a hard metallic 
ring. But they stood the rough wear of life none the less durably for 
the excessive hardness of their temperament, kept their families and 
communities none the less truly, though it may be less benignly, under 
the sense of God and religion. If we find something to modify or soften, 
in their over-rigid notions of Christian living, it is yet something to 
know that what we are they have made us, and that, when we have done 
better for the ages that come after us, we shall have a more certain right 
to blame their austerities. 

View them as we may, there is yet, and always will be, something 
magnificent in their stern, practical fidelity to their principles. If they 
believed it to be more scriptural and Christian to begin their Sunday, 
not with the western, but with the Jewish and other eastern nations, at 
the sunset on Saturday, their practice did not part company with their 
principles—it was sundown at sundown, not somewhere between that 
time and the next morning. Thus, being despatched, when a lad, one 
Saturday afternoon in the winter, to bring home a few bushels of apples 
engaged of a farmer a mile distant, I remember how the careful, exact 
man looked first at the clock, then out the window at the sun, and turn- 
ing to me said, “I cannot measure out the apples in time for you to get 
home before sundown; you must come again Monday ;” then how I went 
home, venting my boyish impatience in words not exactly respectful, 
assisted by the sunlight playing still upon the eastern hills, and got for 
my comfort a very unaccountably small amount of specially silent sym- 
pathy. 

I have never yet ascertained whether that refusal was exactly justified 
by the patriarchal authorities appealed to or not. Be that as it may, 
have what opinion of it you will, I confess to you, for one, that I recall 
the honest, faithful days of homespun represented in it, days when men’s 
lives went by their consciences, as their clocks did by the sun, with a 
feeling of profoundest reverence. It is more than respectable—it is 
sublime. If we find a more liberal way, and think we are safe in it, or 
if we are actually so, we can never yet break loose from a willing Haat 
to this inflexible, majestic paternity of truth and godliness. 
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Coward Coate Pinkney. 


Born in London, England, 1802. Drep in Baltimore, Md., 1828. 


A HEALTH. 


[Poems. Second Edition. 1838.] 


IL FILL this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; _ 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, 
Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody 

Dwells ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burdened bee 

Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns, — 
The idol of past years ! 


Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain ; 

But memory, such as mine of her, 
So very much endears, 

When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 
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Her health! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 


A SERENADE. 


Lee out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, 
There hang more destinies. 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light: 
Then, lady, up,—look out, and be 
A sister to the night! 


Sleep not!—thine image wakes for aye 
Within my watching breast; 

Sleep not!—from her soft sleep should fly, 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 

Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay, 

With looks whose brightness well might make 
Of darker nights a day. 


George Wipley. 


Born in Greenfield, Mass., 1802. Drmpin New York, N. Y., 1880. 


THE GREAT FRENCH CRITIC. 
[The New-York Tribune. 1869.] 


ae Seaeeaeaes obtained his reputation as the critical historian of 
the literary activity of France during a considerable portion of the 
last half-century. Born in 1804, his early manhood was devoted to pro- 
fessional studies, with no thought of making literature the occupation of 
his life. It was not long, however, before his sensitive taste grew weary 
of the repulsive details of anatomy, and other studies preparatory to the 
practice of medicine, and the prospect of spending his days in the cham- 
ber of disease—the witness of human infirmities which he had no power 
to alleviate—presented no charm to his youthful imagination. His de- 
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cision was soon made, and he abandoned the study of medicine for the 
pursuit of literature. The first-fruits of his new career were one or two 
romances, and a few poems, which, though marked by a certain subtlety of 
mental analysis, gave few indications of inventive power, and have been 
entirely eclipsed by the splendor of his subsequent productions. With 
the exception of his elaborate historical work on the recluses of Port 
Royal, his pen was henceforth devoted to critical studies, which have 
introduced a new method into that branch of literature, and now remain 
a permanent monument of the rare versatility and acuteness of his mind. 
Within the period of his activity, few works have appeared in the pro- 
vince of belles-lettres on which he has not recorded his mature judg- 
ments. He was equally at home in poetry, fiction, history, biography, 
in all the productions of imagination and taste—excluding only the 
fruits of abstract speculation and of physical research, which opened too 
wide a field for the labors of a single intellect, however comprehensive,— 
although his favorite themes related to the portraiture of character as 
exhibited in the creations of genius. 

The critical faculty of Sainte-Beuve consisted in the sagacious applica- 
tion of what may be called the psychological method to the judgment of 
literary productions. The estimate of a book with him was not only the 
exercise of high artistic skill, but the result of a keen mental analysis. 
It was an intellectual labor, no less profound, no less conscientious, of a 
no less responsible character, than the solution of a scientific problem or 
the composition of a history, although it was one into which he threw 
his heart so completely that it betrayed no odor of midnight oil, but had 
all the freedom and airy grace of spontaneity. He regarded a book not 
as a collection of verbal wonders, an exhibition of rhetorical artifices, or 
a display of personal ambition, but as “the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit,” suited to be the nutriment and medicine of coming ages; 
and those which did not in some degree approach to this standard had 
no power to touch his imagination, and were passed by with as little 
interest as though they had been unwritten leaves of parchment or 
papyrus. The human aspect of a book, so to speak, was of more impor- 
tance to him than its literary relations. It was the exponent of the 
author’s soul, rather than a cunning composition of prose and verse. 
Hence, although a consummate judge of literary art, his criticisms of a 
work dwelt less on the external form and expression than on the inward 
spirit and creative idea which presided at its birth. The actual accom- 
plishments of a writer, in his view, were of not so much moment as the 
intellectual motive which gave the impulse to his endeavors. No man, 
certainly, ever excelled Sainte-Beuve in the happy faculty of reproduc- 
ing the contents of a work of genius, of expressing the essence of a large 
volume in a brief essay, and of reporting the exact measurement of 
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its intellectual proportions; but he was not content with this; he 
ascended from the stream to the fountain; detected the spirit of the 
author in the coloring of his work; analyzed his genius from its develop- 
ment in words; and from the foot of Hercules drew a portrait of the 
person. Perhaps it is not too much to say that his criticisms often did 
more justice to a writer than the writer did to himself. He understood 
not only what was said, but what was intended. Beneath an imperfect 
expression, he would detect a profound or subtle thought. He entered 
so fully into the mind of an author that he would present in striking 
perspective and impressive illustration the conception or fancy which 
was left obscure in the original, and needed the warmth of sympathy 
for its complete exposition. 

For, above all, Sainte-Beuve was a sympathetic critic. He was wont 
to speak of the writers that came under his notice as his patients or 
clients, never as his victims. He knew too well the secrets of literary 
composition not to be alive to its difficulties, and not to cherish a cer- 
tain tenderness for those who had attempted it unsuccessfully. The 
line which separates excellence from mediocrity is of so shadowy a 
character that he had no passion for placing the elect on one side and 
the condemned on the other. He had no belief in purgatory, but also 
no desire to define the limits between heaven and hell. The man who 
writes a poor book, in his opinion, was not necessarily either an idiot or 
a knave, and one to be driven out at the point of the bayonet. Nothing 
but vanity, pretension, affectation, or insincerity, was to him the meet 
subject of literary castigation; the punishment of worthlessness was 
neglect; he had a wide liking for every variety of mental accomplish- 
ments; he opened hospitably his doors to authors of manifold degrees of 
merit; he treated them all, if not with smiling welcome, with courteous 
kindliness; though he was not afraid to smite, and when he struck, he 
struck sore. Still, he loved rather to dwell on the positive side of every 
production of literary art. He had no taste for scanning the defects of 
a work and displaying his own acumen and ingenuity at the expense of 
the author. With the school of Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith, and the critics 
of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” which delights to expatiate on the short- 
comings which it discovers, and to treat the writer from whom it: differs 
in taste or opinion with contempt rather than with discrimination, he 
had no affinity. Nor was his tolerance the result of a blind and effemi- 
nate charity. It was not because he feared to offend that he brought an 
indulgent generosity to the judgment of authors. Rather it grew out of 
the catholic extent of his appreciation, the largeness of his nature, which 
took in every variety of manifestation, and the vitality of his tastes, 
which were alive to every expression of humanity. His work was less 
the work of dissection than of reconstruction. He was one of the few 
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critics who dwelt with more emphasis on the positive qualities of a book 
than on its negations and imperfections, and passed judgment on an 
author according to what he had done rather than to what he had left 
undone. It was no part of the critical function, in his view, to give the 
Jast quietus to the helpless abortions of literature, but rather to discover 
and cherish the symptoms of healthy life. 

After all, he regarded the productions of literature as illustrations of 
humanity rather than creations of art. Hence his peculiar interest in 
works of a biographical character, for it was these that gave him occasion 
to pass from the rules of literary composition to sketches of experience 
and the analysis of passion, reproducing the personages of history in the 
living colors of reality. He delighted most in books which brought 
him into contact with persons, which pivoted on the lights and shades 
of character, and afforded him materials for his masterly delineations of 
special individualities, and his dramatic grouping of events in the pano- 
ramic displays of society. The detection of the human element in a work 
of literature always touched his imagination and inspired his pen with 
fresh power. Hence his graphic sketches and illustrations of character, 
in many respects, form the most significant commentary on the history 
of his age. 


A CHAMPION OF FREE THOUGHT. 
[The New-York Tribune. 1878.] 


EPEE earliest dates in the history of Voltaire present a transparent 

contrast to the glory of its final scenes. He appears in the charac- 
ter of a cunning Bohemian, intent on wresting a livelihood from a reluc- 
tant world, rather than as a man of genius whose writings were to excite 
a fermentation of thought and dissolve the relics of tradition from the 
opinions of the age. His first step was to change his family name of 
Arouet to the more sonorous title of Voltaire. He soon finds his place 
in the brilliant and corrupt society of that period. His pen has free 
exercise in the field of irony and satire; his mocking genius is called 
into early action; he sends the shafts of his wit with less regard to the 
accuracy of their aim than to the effect of their stroke, and by the time 
he is twenty years old he is thrown into prison for lampoons on the 
kings But. he soon turns the tables, makes friends with his accusers, 
and is again launched on the topmost wave of social and literary success. 
He becomes a shrewd financial manager, a fortunate speculator in stocks, 
a trader in pensions and offices, and a contractor with the government 
for furnishing the army with bacon and beet. 
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The wonderful power of Voltaire in the subsequent stages of his career 
was doubtless due to the sinuous facility with which he adapted himself 
to the spirit of the age. He struck while the iron was hot. It was an 
epoch of transition from medizeval religiousness to modern free-thinking. 
The whispers of doubt against the authority of the church were muttered 
in secret; but Voltaire proclaimed upon the housetops what had been 
suspected in the cell of the thinker and the study of the scholar. He 
gave vocal expression to the ideas which had been cherished in private, 
and the secret of the sceptic became the property of the world. At that 
time the sentiment of religion was identified with the faith of the church 
in the leading intellectual circles of French society. Protestantism had — 
made little headway in the land of the Huguenots. The Roman Catholic 
faith was considered the genuine type of Christianity, which was held 
responsible for the encroachments of ecclesiastical power on the claims 
of human freedom. Voltaire made no distinction between religion and 
Catholicism. In his attacks on religion he deemed himself the defender 
of freedom, and supposed that he was battling for the cause of humanity, 
while attempting to demolish the authority of the church. Nor was 
Voltaire in sympathy with the thoroughgoing scepticism which was the 
characteristic of the eighteenth century ; he attacked religion, less as a 
creed, or a sentiment, than as an obstacle, in its existing manifestations, 
to liberty of thought; and while he kept no terms with the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the age, was wont to express his conviction of a retributive 
Providence, and even erected a church at Ferney, dedicated to the 
Supreme Being, which, however, and perhaps justly, was recognized less 
as an evidence of piety than of vanity. The influence of Voltaire on his 
age, accordingly, was as the champion of mental freedom, of the unem- 
barrassed pursuit of truth, of the rights of man, to use a phrase which was 
then coming into vogue, and which has since served as the key-note to 
pregnant movements of public policy. 

The methods of Voltaire also took their stamp as much from the 
character of the age as from his own intellectual traits and tendencies. 
It was a period when the grave aspect of the scholastic philosophy was 
softened down into the unwrinkled visage of modern vivacity. Voltaire 
was essentially the royal jester in the court of literature. He did not 
undertake to “sap a solemn creed by solemn sneer,” but tried to under- 
mine the faith of ages by gay ribaldry and light persiflage. He courted 
inquiry with some sorry joke on his lips, and laughed off the stage what 
he could not destroy by serious discussion. He seemed to have no 
earnestness of character, to play with his strongest convictions, to prefer 
a sparkling repartee to a lucid argument, and in his most strenuous com- 
bats to rely more on the flashes and flourishes of his sword than on the. 
temper of the blade. His attacks on religion partook of the shallow and 
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mercurial nature of the man. If he could make a brilliant point against 
the priesthood, he took little care to verify its truth. He held Christi. 
anity responsible with its life for many antiquated theories which since 
his time have parted with much of the prestige that had embalmed them 
in the odor of sanctity, and which are now by no means considered as 
essential elements of an orthodox creed. His famous, or rather infamous, 
watchword, which has usually been thought to apply to the founder of 
the Christian religion, was more probably directed against the preten- 
sions of pontifical authority ; but he was always too hasty and careless a 
thinker to seek out an essential difference under apparent resemblances. 

Still, in his airy, mocking way, Voltaire was no doubt a lover of 
humanity. He hada keen sense of the evils of modern society, and a 
certain half-ironical hope that they were not past redemption. He felt 
-for the “‘ oppressions that were done under the sun,” but it was less a feel- 
ing of love of the oppressed than hatred of the oppressor. In his appli- 
cation of remedies for the miseries of the race, he is like the Mephisto- 
phelean surgeon in the wards of a hospital who approaches his patient 
with ademonic grin instead of a cheerful smile, and handles the limb 
which is racked by rheumatic agonies with a cynical laugh at the pain 
rather than a tender sympathy with the sufferer. 

With all his remarkable gifts of brilliant execution, the nature of 
Voltaire was essentially meagre and thin, never rising to the loftiest 
heights of feeling or descending to the profoundest depths of thought. 
Both his moral and mental qualities were vitiated by an incurable taint 
of frivolity. His convictions appear to have been sincere; that is, he 
cherished no doubt of the absurdity which he dragged to light from 
beneath the mask of plausibility; but we find no traces of the passion 
for truth, the master sentiment which inspires the soarings of philosophy 
and fructifies the vigils of science. In this respect he compares un- 
favorably with Rousseau, whose wildest speculations were marked by 
intense earnestness, and who pleaded for his convictions, not as the 
fruits of a nimble fancy, but as vital truths for the regeneration of the 
race. Voltaire not only adapted himself to the spirit of the age; he pre- 
sented its most conspicuous type and characteristic expression; he was 
the apostle, and prophet, and high priest of the eighteenth century, of 
which the philosophy was restricted within the domain of the senses, 
and its ethics a cunning contrivance for the highest degree of selfish enjoy- 
ment. The present century has opened a new era in which Voltaire would 
find himself a stranger and a foreigner. His influence has left but few 
traces on the intellectual development of the age; his genius for sarcasm 
and mockery has grown pale before the rising dawn of devout earnest- 
ness and the profound seriousness of inquiry which mark the researches 
of modern science; and the hollow and selfish cynicism of his morality 
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has been thrown into eclipse, even by the impassioned appeals of 
Auguste Comte, who, in this respect at least, has approached the borders 
of the Christian faith, in claiming a regard to the welfare of our neighbor, 
no less than of ourselves, as the supreme legitimate principle of human 
action. The spirit of the nineteenth century calls for guides and teach- 
ers of different metal from that of Voltaire. Let the mocking spectre 
repose unmolested in the realms of shade; let no violence be offered to 
his aged bones as they rest in their laurelled though moss-grown sepul- 
chre, but let him not be honored as the intellectual sovereign of the pres- 
ent or the coming age. The sceptre has departed from the sage of 
Ferney ; let his name be no longer invoked as the law-giver of thought; 
but while he is dethroned from his intellectual supremacy over a super- 
ficial age, let us not fail to do justice to his higher qualities as the armed 
foe of superstition and the alert champion of the freedom of the human 
mind. 


Charles Tentworth Apham. 


Born in St. John, N. B., 1802. Diep at Salem, Mass., 1875, 


THE VICTIMS OF SALEM. — 
[Salem Witcheraft. 1867.] 


HE whole force of popular superstition, all the fanatical propensities 

of the ignorant and deluded multitude, united with the best feelings 
of our nature to heighten the fury of the storm. Piety was indignant at 
the supposed rebellion against the sovereignty of God, and was roused to 
an extreme of agitation and apprehension in witnessing such a daring 
and fierce assault by the Devil and his adherents upon the churches and 
the cause of the gospel. Virtue was shocked at the tremendous guilt of 
those who were believed to have entered the diabolical confederacy ; 
while public order and security stood aghast, amidst the invisible, the 
supernatural, the infernal, and apparently the irresistible attacks that 
were making upon the foundations of society. In baleful combination 
with principles, good in themselves, thus urging the passions into wild 
operation, there were all the wicked and violent affections to which 
humanity is lable. Theological bitterness, personal animosities, local 
controversies, private feuds, long-cherished grudges, and professional 
jealousies, rushed forward, and raised their discordant voices, to swell 
the horrible din; credulity rose with its monstrous and ever-expanding 
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form, on the ruins of truth, reason, and the senses; malignity and cruelty 
rode triumphant through the storm, by whose fury every mild and gen- 
tle sentiment had been shipwrecked ; and revenge, smiling in the midst 
of the tempest, welcomed its desolating wrath as it dashed the mangled 
objects of its hate along the shore. 

The treatment of the prisoners, by the administrative and subordinate 
officers in charge of them, there is reason to apprehend, was more than 
ordinarily harsh and unfeeling. The fate of Willard prevented expres- 
sions of kindness towards them. The crime of which they were accused 
put them outside of the pale of human charities. All who believed 
them guilty looked upon them, not only with horror, but hate. To have 
deliberately abandoned God and heaven, the salvation of Christ, and the 
brotherhood of man, was regarded as detestable, execrable, and utterly 
and forever damnable. This was the universal feeling at the time when 
the fanaticism was at its height; or, if there were any dissenters, they 
dared not show themselves. What the poor innocent sufferers experi- 
enced of cruelty, wrong, and outrage from this cause, it is impossible for 
words to tell. It left them in prison to neglect, ignominious ill-treat- 
ment, and abusive language from the menials having charge of them ; it 
made their trials a brutal mockery; it made the pathway to the gallows 
a series of insults from an exasperated mob. If dear relatives or faithful 
friends kept near them, they did it at the peril of their lives, and were | 
forbidden to utter the sentiments with which their hearts were break- 
ing. There was no sympathy for those who died, or for those who 
mourned. 

It may seem strange to us, at this distance of time, and with the intel- 
ligence prevalent in this age, that persons of such known, established, 
and eminent reputation as many of those whose cases have been particu- 
larly noticed, could possibly have been imagined guilty of the crime 
imputed to them. The question arises in every mind, Why did not 
their characters save them from conviction, and even from suspicion ? 
The answer is to be found in the peculiar views then entertained of the 
power and agency of Satan. It was believed that it would be one of the 
signs of his coming to destroy the Church of Christ, that some of the 
“elect” would be seduced into his service—that he would drag captive 
in his chains, and pervert into instruments to further his wicked cause, 
many who stood among the highest in the confidence of Christians. This 
belief made them more vehement in their proceedings against ministers, 
church-members, and persons of good repute, who were proved, by the 
overwhelming evidence of the “afflicted children,” and the confessing 
witches, to have made a compact with the Devil. There is reason to 
fear that Mr. Burroughs, and all accused persons of the highest reputa- 
tion before for piety and worth, especially all who had been professors of 
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religion and accredited church-members, suffered more than others from 
the severity of the judges and executive officers of the law, and trom the 
rage and hatred of the people. It was indeed necessary, in order to keep 
up the delusion and maintain the authority of the prosecutions, to break 
down the influence of those among the accused and the sufferers who had 
stood the highest, and bore themselves the best through the fiery ordeal 
of the examinations, trials, and executions. 

It is indeed a very remarkable fact, which has justly been enlarged 
upon by several who have had their attention turned to this subject, 
that, of the whole number that suffered, none, in the final scene, lost 
their fortitude fora moment. Many were quite aged; a majority women, 
of whom some, brought up in delicacy, were wholly unused to rough 
treatment or physical suffering. They must have undergone the most 
dreadful hardships, suddenly snatched from their families and homes; 
exposed to a torrent of false accusations imputing to them the most 
odious, shameful, and devilish crimes; made objects of the abhorrence 
of their neighbors, and, through the notoriety of the affair, of the world ; 
carried to and fro, over rugged roads, from jail to jail, too often by un- 
feeling sub-officials; immured in crowded, filthy, and noisome prisons, 
heavily loaded with chains, in dungeons; left to endure insufficient 
attention to necessary personal wants, often with inadequate food and 
clothing; all expressions of sympathy for them withheld and forbid- 
den,—those who ought to have been their comforters denouncing them 
in the most awful language, and consigning them to the doom of excom- 
munication from the church on earth and from the hope of heaven. 
Surely, there have been few cases in the dark and mournful annals of 
human suffering and wrong, few instances of “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” to be compared with what the victims of this tragedy endured. 
Their bearing through the whole, from the arrest to the scaffold, reflects 
credit upon our common nature. The fact that Wardwell lost his firm- 
ness, for a time, ought not to exclude his name from the honored list, 
Its claim to be enrolled on it was nobly retrieved by his recantation and 
his manly death. 

There is one consideration that imparts a higher character to the 
deportment of these persons than almost any of the tests to which the 
firmness of the mind of man has ever been exposed. There was nothing 
outside of the mind to hold it up, but everything to bear it down. All 
that they had in this world, all on which they could rest a hope for the 
next, was the consciousness of their innocence. Their fidelity to this 
sense of innocence—for a lie would have saved them—their unfaltering 
allegiance to this consciousness; the preservation of a calm, steadfast, 
serene mind; their faith and their prayers, rising above the maledictions 
of a maniac mob, in devotion to God and forgiveness to men, and, as in 
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the case of Martha Corey and George Burroughs, in clear and collected 
expressions,—this was truly sublime. It was appreciated, at the time, 
by many a heart melted back to its humanity, and paved the way for 
the deliverance of the world, we trust forever, from all such delusions, 
horrors and spectacles. The sufferers in 1692 deserve to be held in 
grateful remembrance for having illustrated the dignity of which our 
nature is capable; for having shown that integrity of conscience is an 
armor which protects the peace of the soul against all the powers that 
can assail it; and for having given an example, that will be seen of all 
and in all times, of a courage, constancy, and faithfulness of which all 
are capable, and which can give the victory over infirmities of age, weak- 
nesses and pains of body, and the most appalling combination of out- 
rages to the mind and heart that can be accumulated by the violence 
and the wrath of man. Superstition and ignorance consigned their 
names to obloquy, and shrouded them in darkness. But the day has 
dawned ; the shadows are passing away; truth has risen; the reign of 
superstition is over; and justice will be done to all who have been 
true to themselves, and stood fast to the integrity of their souls, even to 
the death. | 

The place selected for the executions is worthy of notice. It was at a 
considerable distance from the jail, and could be reached only by a cir- 
cuitous and difficult route. It is a fatiguing enterprise to get at it now, 
although many passages that approach it from some directions have 
since been opened. But it was a point where the spectacle would be 
witnessed by the whole surrounding country far and near, being on the 
brow of the highest eminence in the vicinity of the town. As it was 
believed by the people generally that they were engaged in a great battle 
with Satan, one of whose titles was “the Prince of the Power of the 
Air,” perbaps they chose that spot to execute his confederates, because, 
in going to that high point, they were flaunting him in his face, cele- 
brating their triumph over him in his own ee F 

7 Witch Hill” is a part of an elevated ledge of rock on the western 
side of the city of Salem, broken at intervals; beginning at Lege’s 
Hill, and trending northerly. The turnpike from Boon enters Salem 
through one of the gaps in this ridge, which has been widened, deepened, _ 
and graded. North of the turnpike, it rises abruptly to a considerable 
elevation, called “ Norman’s Rocks.” At a distance of between three 
and four hundred feet, it sinks again, making a wide and deep gulley ; 
and then, about a third of a mile “thom the turnpike, it reappears, In a_ 
precipitous and, at its extremity, inaccessible cliff, of the height of fifty 
or sixty feet. Its southern and western aspect, as seen from the rough 
land north of the turnpike, is given in the headpiece of the Third Part, 
at the beginning of this volume. Its sombre and desolate appearance 
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admits of little variety of delineation. It is mostly a bare and naked 
ledge. At the top of this cliff, on the southern brow of the eminence, 
the executions are supposed to have taken place. The outline rises a 
little towards the north, but soon begins to fall off to the general level of 
the country. From that direction only can the spot be easily reached. 
It is hard to climb the western side, impossible to clamber up the south- 
ern face. Settlement creeps down from the north, and has partially 
ascended the eastern acclivity, but can never reach the brink. Scattered 
patches of soil are too thin to tempt cultivation, and the rock is too 
craggy and steep to allow occupation. An active and flourishing manu- 
facturing industry crowds up to its base; but a considerable surface at 
the top will forever remain an open space. It is, as it were, a platform 
raised high in air. 

A magnificent panorama of ocean, island, headland, bay, river, town, 
field, and forest spreads out and around to view. On a clear summer 
day, the picture can scarcely be surpassed. Facing the sun and the sea, 
and the evidences of the love and bounty of Providence shining over the 

‘landscape, the last look of earth must have suggested to the sufferers a 
wide contrast between the mercy of the Creator and the wrath of his 
creatures. They beheld the face of the blessed God shining upon them 
in his works, and they passed with renewed and assured faith into his 
more immediate presence. The elevated rock, uplifted by the divine 
hand, will stand while the world stands, in bold relief, and can never be 
obscured by the encroachments of society or the structures of art,—a 
fitting memorial of their constancy. When, in some coming day, a sense 
of justice, appreciation of moral firmness, sympathy for suffering inno- 
cence, the diffusion of refined sensibility, a discriminating discernment 
of what is really worthy of commemoration among men, a rectified taste, 
a generous public spirit, and gratitude for the light that surrounds and 
protects us against error, folly, and fanaticism, shall demand the rearing 
of a suitable monument to the memory of those who in 1692 preferred 
death to a falsehood, the pedestal for the lofty column will be found 
ready, reared by the Creator on a foundation that can never be shaken 
while the globe endures, or worn away by the elements, man, or time— 
the brow of Witch Hill. On no other spot could such a tribute be more 
worthily bestowed, or more conspicuously displayed. The effects of the 
delusion upon the country at large were very disastrous. It cast its 
shadows over a broad surface, and they darkened the condition of gene- 
rations. The material interests of the people long felt its blight. Break- 

ing out at the opening of the season, it interrupted the planting and 
cultivating of the grounds. It struck an entire summer out of one year, 
and broke in upon another. The fields were neglected; fences, roads, 
barns, and even the meeting-house, went into disrepair. Burdens were 
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accumulated upon the already overtaxed resources of the people. An 
actual scarcity of provisions, amounting almost to a famine, continued 
for some time to press upon families. Farms were brought under mort- 
gage or sacrificed, and large numbers of the people were dispersed. One 
locality in the village, which was the scene of this wild and tragic fanati. 
cism, bears to this day the marks of the blight then brought upon it. 
Although 3 in the centre of a town exceeding almost all others in its agri- 
cultural development and thrift—every acre elsewhere showing the 
touch of modern improvement and culture—the “old meeting-house 
road,” from the crossing of the Essex Railroad to the point where it 
meets the road leading north from Tapleyville, has to-day a singular 
appearance of abandonment. The surveyor of highways ignores it. 
The old, gray, moss-coycered stone walls are dilapidated and thrown out 
of line. Nota house is on either of its borders, and no gate opens or 
path leads to any. Neglect and desertion brood over the contiguous 
grounds. Indeed, there is but one house standing directly on the road- 
side until you reach the vicinity of the site of the old meeting-house; 
and that is owned and occupied by a family that bear the name and are 
the direct descendants of Rebecca Nurse. On both sides there are the 
remains of cellars, which declare that once it was lined by a considerable . 
population. Along this road crowds thronged in 1692, for weeks and 
months, to witness the examinations. 

The ruinous results were not confined to the village, but extended 
more or less over the country generally. Excitement, wrought up to 
consternation, spread everywhere. People left their business and fami- 
lies, and came from distant points, to gratify their curiosity and enable 
themselves to form a judgment of the character of the phenomena here 
exhibited. Strangers from all parts swelled the concourse, gathered to 
behold the sufferings of “ the afflicted” as manifested at the examina- 

‘tions; and flocked to the surrounding eminences and the grounds imme- 
diately in front of Witch Hill, to catch a view of the convicts as they 
approached the place selected for their execution, offered their dying 
prayers, and hung suspended high in air. Such scenes always draw 
together great multitudes. None have possessed a deeper, stronger, or 
stranger attraction; and never has the dread spectacle been held out to 
view over a wider area, or from so conspicuous a spot. The assembling 
of such multitudes so often, for such a length of time, and from such 
remote quarters, must have been accompanied and followed by wasteful, 
and in all respects deleterious, effects. The continuous or frequently 
repeated sessions of the magistrates, grand jury, and jury of trials; and 
the attendance of witnesses summoned from other towns, or brought 
from beyond the jurisdiction of the Province, and of families and parties 
interested specially in the proceedings, must have occasioned an exten- 
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sive and protracted interruption of the necessary industrial pursuits of 
society, and heavily increased the public burdens. 

The destruction dealt upon particular families extended to so many as 
to constitute in the aggregate a vast, wide-spread calamity. 


George Menison Prentice. 


Born in Preston, Conn., 1802. Diep at Louisville, Ky., 1870. 


LINES TO A LADY. 


[Poems. Edited by John James Piatt. 1876.] 


ADY, I’ve gazed on thee, 
And thou art now a vision of the Past, 
A spirit-star, whose holy light 1s cast 
On memory’s voiceless sea. 


That star—it lingers there 
As beautiful as ’twere a dewy flower, 
Soft-wafted down from Eden’s glorious bower, 
And floating in mid-air. 


It is, that blessed one, 

The day-star of my destiny—the first 

I e’er could worship as the Persian erst 
Worshipped bis own loved sun. 


On all my years may lie 

The shadow of the tempest, their dark flow 

Be wild and drear, but that dear star will glow 
Still beautiful on high. 


TO THE DAUGHTER OF AN OLD SWEETHEART, 


at LOVE thee, Juliet, for thy mother’s sake, 
And were I young should love thee for thine own. 
Afresh in thee her early charms awake, 
And all her witcheries are round thee thrown; 
Thine are her girlhood’s features, and I know 
Her many virtues in thy bosom glow, 


Thou art as lovely, though not yet as famed, 
As that bright maid, the beautiful, the true, 
The gentle being for whom thou wast named, 
The Juliet that our glorious Shakespeare drew. 
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Thine is her magic loveliness—but, oh, 
What fiery youth shall be thy Romeo ? 


Whoe’er he be, oh, may his lot and thine 
Be happier than the lot of those of old; 
May ye, like them, bow low at passion’s shrine, 
May love within your bosoms ne’er grow cold; 
And may your paths be ne’er, like theirs, beset 
By strifes of Montague and Capulet. 


Like his great prototype, thy Romeo, 

Half frenzied by his passion’s raging flame, 
And kindling with a poet’s fervid glow, 

May fancy he might cut thy beauteous frame 
Into bright stars to deck the midnight sky— 
But, gentle Juliet, may he never try! 


I paid the tribute of an humble lay 
To thy fair mother in her girlhood bright, 
And now this humbler offering I pay 
To thee, oh, sweet young spirit of delight. 
And may I not, tossed on life’s stormy waters, 
Live to make rhymes, dear Juliet, to thy daughters ? 


PRENTICEANA. 
{ Prenticeana. 1860.] 


LACE confers no dignity upon such a man as the new Missouri 
senator. Like a balloon, the higher he rises, the smaller he looks. 


You may wish to get a wife without a failing; but what if the lady, 
after you find her, happens to be in want of a husband of the same 
character ! 


The editor of the “ Star” says that he has never murdered the 
truth. He never gets near enough to do it any bodily harm, 


About the only person we ever heard of that wasn’t spoiled by being 
lionized, was a Jew named Daniel. 


A woman always keeps secret what she does not know.—Kxchange. 
It is a pity that all men do not imitate her discretion. 


The most wonderful instance of presence of mind was that of Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego. In the midst of the fiery furnace, they 


kept cool. 
VoL. v1.—8 
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THilliam Leggett. 


Born in New York, N. Y., 1802. Drep at New Rochelle, N. Y., 1839. 


THE MAIN TRUCK, OR, A LEAP FOR LIFE. 
[Naval Stories. 1834. ] 


A SHOUT and a merry laugh burst upon my ear, and looking 
quickly round, to ascertain the cause of the unusual sound on a 
frigate’s deck, I saw little Bob Stay (as we called our commodore’s son) 
standing half-way up the main-hatch ladder, clapping his hands, and 
looking aloft at some object that seemed to inspire him with a deal of 
glee. A single glance to the main-yard explained the occasion of his 
merriment. He.had been coming up from the gun-deck, when Jacko, 
perceiving him on the ladder, dropped suddenly down from the main- 
stay, and running along the boom-cover, leaped upon Bob’s shoulder, 
seized his cap from his head, and immediately darted up the main-topsail 
sheet, and thence to the bunt of the main-yard, where he now sat, picking 
threads from the tassel of his prize, and occasionally scratching his side 
and chattering, as if with exultation for the success of his mischief. But 
Bob was a sprighily, active little fellow ; and though he could not climb 
quite as nimbly as a monkey, yet he had no mind to lose his cap without 
an effort to regain it. Perhaps he was more strongly incited to make 
chase after Jacko from noticing me to smile at his plight, or by the loud 
laugh of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly delighted at the occurrence, 
and endeavored to evince, by tumbling about the boom-cloth, shaking 
his huge misshapen head, and sundry other grotesque actions, the pleas- 
ure for which he had no words. 

“Ha, you d d rascal, Jacko, hab you no more respec’ for de young 
officer den to steal his cab? We bring you to de gangway, you black 
nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare back for a tief.” 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he understood the 
threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defiance in answer. 

“Ha, ha! Massa Stay, he say you mus’ ketch him ’fore you flog him; 
and it’s no so easy for a midshipman in boots to ketch a monkey barefoot.” 
_ A red spot mounted to the cheek of little Bob, as he cast one vlance 
of offended pride at Jake, and then sprang across the deck to the Jacob's 
ladder. In an instant he was half-way up the rigging, running over the 
ratlines as lightly as if they were an easy flight of stairs, whilst the 
shrouds scarcely quivered beneath his elastic motion. In a second more 
his hand was on the futtocks. 

“Massa Stay!” cried Jake, who sometimes, from being a favorite, 
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ventured to take liberties with the younger officers, “ Massa Stay, you 
best crawl through de lubber’s hole—it take a sailor to climb the futtock 
shroud.” 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended caution before Bob 
was in the top. The monkey, in the meanwhile, had awaited his ap- 
proach, until he had got nearly up the rigging, when it suddenly put the 
cap on its own head, and running along the yard to the opposite side of 
the top, sprang up a rope, and thence to the topmast backstay, up which 
it ran to the topmast cross-trees, where it again quietly seated itself, and 
resumed its work of picking the tassel to pieces. For several minutes I 
stood watching my little messmate follow Jacko from one piece of rig- 
ging to another, the monkey, all the while, seeming to exert only as 
much agility as was necessary to elude the pursuer, and pausing when- 
ever the latter appeared to be growing weary of the chase. At last, by 
this kind of manceuvring, the mischievous animal succeeded in enticing 
Bob as high as the royal mast-head, when springing suddenly on the 
royal stay, it ran nimbly down to the foretop-gallant-mast-head, thence 
down the rigging to the foretop, when leaping on the foreyard, it ran out 
to the yard-arm, and hung the cap on the end of the studding-sail boom, 
where, taking its seat, it raised a loud and exulting chattering. Bob by 
this time was completely tired out, and, perhaps, unwilling to return to 
the deck to be laughed at for his fruitless chase, he sat down in the 
royal cross-trees; while those who had been attracted by the sport, re- 
turned to their usual avocations or amusements. The monkey, no longer 
the object of pursuit or attention, remained but a little while on the yard- 
arm; but soon taking up the cap, returned in towards the slings, and 
dropped it down upon deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment to engage me, as 
soon as which was performed, I walked aft, and leaning my elbow on the 
tafferel, was quickly lost in the recollection of scenes very different from 
the small pantomime I had just been witnessing. Soothed by the low 
hum of the crew, and by the quiet loveliness of everything around, my 
thoughts had travelled far away from the realities of my situation, when 
I was suddenly startled by a cry from black Jake, which brought me on 
the instant back to consciousness. ‘“ My God! Massa Scupper,” cried 
he, “ Massa Stay is on de main-truck !” 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word reached my ear. 
I cast my eyes up—it was too true! The adventurous boy, after resting 
on the royal-cross-trees, had been seized with a wish to go still higher, 
and, impelled by one of those impulses by which men are sometimes 
instigated to place themselves in situations of imminent peril, without a 
possibility of good resulting from the exposure, he had climbed the sky- 
sail pole, and, at the moment of my looking up, was actually standing 
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on the main-truck! a small circular piece of wood on the very summit of 
the loftiest mast, and at a height so great from the deck that my brain 
turned dizzy as I looked up at him. The reverse of Virgil’s line was 
true in this instance. It was comparatively easy to ascend—but to 
descend—my head swam round, and my stomach felt sick at thought of 
the perils comprised in that one word. There was nothing above him 
or around him but the empty air—and beneath him, nothing but a point, 
a mere point—a small, unstable wheel, that seemed no bigger from the 
deck than the button on the end of a foil, and the taper sky-sail pole 
itself scarcely larger than the blade. Dreadful temerity! If he should 
attempt to stoop, what could he take hold of to steady his descent? His 
feet quite covered up the small and fearful platform that he stood upon, 
and beneath that, a long, smooth, naked spar, which seemed to bend with 
his weight, was all that upheld him from destruction. An attempt to 
get down from “that bad eminence” would be almost certain death; he 
would inevitably lose his equilibrium, and be precipitated to the deck, a 
crushed and shapeless mass. Such was the nature of the thoughts that 
crowded through my mind as I first raised my eye, and saw the terrible 
truth of Jake’s exclamation. What was to be done in the pressing and 
horrible exigency? To hail him, and inform him of his danger, would 
be but to insure his ruin. Indeed, I fancied that the rash boy already 
perceived the imminence of his peril; and I half thought that I could 
see his limbs begin to quiver, and his cheek turn deadly pale. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadful catastrophe. I could not bear to 
look at him, and yet could not withdraw my gaze. A film came over 
my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. The atmosphere seemed to 
grow thick, and to tremble and waver like the heated air around a fur- 
nace; the mast appeared to totter, and the ship to pass from under my 
feet. I myself had the sensations of one about to fall from a great 
height, and making a strong effort to recover myself, like that of a 
dreamer who fancies he is shoved from a precipice, I staggered up 
against the bulwarks. 

When my eyes were once turned from the dreadful object to which 
they had been riveted, my sense and consciousness came back. I looked 
around me—the deck was already crowded with people. The intelli- 
gence of poor Bob's temerity had spread through the ship like wild-fire— 
as such news always will—and the officers and crew were all crowding 
to the deck to behold the appalling—the heart-rending spectacle. Every 
one, as he looked up, turned pale, and his eye became fastened in silence 
on the truck—like that of a spectator of an execution on the gallows— 
with a steadfast, unblinking and intense, yet abhorrent gaze, as if 
momentarily expecting a fatal termination to the awful suspense. No 
one made a suggestion—no one spoke. Every feeling, every faculty 
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seemed to be absorbed and swallowed up in one deep, intense emotion of 
agony. Once the first lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if to hail poor 
Bob, but he had scarce raised it to his lips, when his arm dropped again, 
and sank listlessly down beside him, as if from a sad consciousness of 
the utter inutility of what he had been going to say. Every soul in the 
ship was now on the spar-deck, and every eye was turned to the main- 
truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew about the gangway, 
and directly after another face was added to those on the quarter-deck— 
it was that of the commodore, Bob’s father. He had come alongside in 
a shore-boat, without having been noticed by a single eye, so intense and 
universal was the interest that had fastened every gaze upon the spot 
where poor Bob stood trembling on the awful verge of fate. The com- 
modore asked not a question, uttered not a syllable. He was a dark- 
faced, austere man, and it was thought by some of the midshipmen that 
he entertained but little affection for his son. However that might have 
been, it was certain that he treated him with precisely the same strict 
discipline that he did the other young officers, or if there was any differ- 
ence at all, it was not in favor of Bob. Some who pretended to have 
studied his character closely, affirmed that he loved his boy too well to 
spoil him, and that, intending him for the arduous profession in which 
he had himself risen to fame and eminence, he thought it would be of 
service to him to experience some of its privations and hardships at the 
outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed the direction of several eyes, 
which now turned on him to trace what emotions the danger of his son 
would occasion. But their scrutiny was foiled. By no outward sign 
did he show what was passing within. His eye still retained its severe 
expression, his brow the slight frown which it usually wore, and his lip 
its haughty curl. Immediately on reaching the deck, he had ordered a 
marine to hand him a musket, and with this stepping aft, and getting on 
the lookout-block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took a deliberate aim 
at his son, at the same time hailing him, without a trumpet, in his voice 
of thunder— 

“ Robert!” cried he, “jump! jump overboard! or I'll fire at you!” 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was tottering, for 
his arms were thrown out like those of one scarcely able to retain his 
balance. The commodore raised his voice again, and in a quicker and 
more energetic tone, cried, 

“Jump! ’tis your only chance for life.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the body was seen 
to leave the truck and spring out into the air. A sound, between a 
shriek and a groan, burst from many lips. The father spoke not—sighed 
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not—indeed he did not seem to breathe. For a moment of intense agony 
a pin might have been heard to drop on deck. With a rush like that of 
a cannon ball, the body descended to the water, and before the waves 
closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among them several officers, had 
dived from the bulwarks. Another short period of bitter suspense 
ensued. It rose—he was alive! his arms were seen to move! he struck 
out towards the ship !—and despite the discipline of a man-of-war, three 
loud huzzas, an outburst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the 
hearts of our crew of five hundred men, pealed through the air, and made 
the welkin ring. Till this moment the old commodore had stood un- 
moved. The eyes that, glistening with pleasure, now sought his face, saw 
that it was ashy pale. He attempted to descend the horse-block, but his 
knees bent under him; he seemed to gasp for breath, and put up his 
hand, as if to tear open his vest; but before he accomplished his 
object, he staggered forward, and would have fallen on the deck, had he 
not been caught by old black Jake. He was borne into his cabin, where 
the surgeon attended him, whose utmost skill was required to restore his 
mind to its usual equability and self-command, in which he at last hap- 
pily succeeded. As soon as he recovered from the dreadful shock, he 
sent for Bob, and had a long confidential conference with him; and it 
was noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, that he was in tears. 
The next day we sent down our taunt and dashy poles, and replaced 
them with the stump-to’-gallant-masts; and on the third, we weighed 
anchor, and made sail for Gibraltar. 


BREAK THE FEDERAL COMPACT! 
[Political Writings. 1840. ] 


LAVERY no evil! Has it come to this, that the foulest stigma on 
our national escutcheon, which no true-hearted freeman could ever 
contemplate without sorrow in his heart and a blush upon his cheek, has 
got to be viewed by the people of the South as no stain on the American , 
character? Have their ears become so accustomed to the clank of the 
poor bondman’s fetters that it no longer grates upon them as a discord- 
ant sound? Have his groans ceased to speak the language of misery ? 
Has his servile condition lost any of its degradation? Can the husband 
be torn from his wife, and the child from its parent, and sold like cattle 
at the shambles, and yet free, intelligent men, whose own rights are 
founded on the declaration of the unalienable freedom and equality of 
all mankind, stand up in the face of heaven and their fellow-men, and 
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assert without a blush that there is no evil in servitude? We could not 
have believed that the madness of the South had reached so dreadful a 
climax. 

Not only are we told that slavery is no evil, but that it is criminal 
towards the South, and a violation of the spirit of the federal compact, 
to indulge even a hope that the chains of the captive may some day or 
other, no matter how remote the time, be broken. Ultimate abolitionists 
are not less enemies of the South, we are told, than those who seek to 
accomplish immediate franchisement. Nay, the threat is held up to us, 
that unless we speedily pass laws to prohibit all expression of opinion 
on the dreadful topic of slavery, the Southern states will meet in con- 
vention, separate themselves from the North, and establish a separate 
empire for themselves. The next claim we shall hear from the arrogant 
South will be a call upon us to pass edicts forbidding men to think on 
the subject of slavery, on the ground that even meditation on that topic 
is interdicted by the spirit of the federal compact. 

What a mysterious thing this federal compact must be, which enjoins 
so much by its spirit that is wholly omitted in its language—nay, not 
only omitted, but which is directly contrary to some of its express pro- 
visions! And they who framed that compact, how sadly ignorant they 
must have been of the import of the instrument they were giving to the 
world! They did not hesitate to speak of slavery, not only as an evil, 
but as the direst curse inflicted upon our country. They did not refrain 
from indulging a hope that the stain might one day or other be wiped 
out, and the poor bondman restored to the condition of equal freedom 
for which God and nature designed him. But the sentiments which 
Jefferson, and Madison, and Patrick Henry freely expressed are treasona- 
ble now, according to the new reading of the federal compact. To 
deplore the doom which binds three millions of human beings in chains, 
and to hope that by some just and gradual measures of philanthropy, 
their fetters, one by one, may be unlocked from their galled limbs, till at 
last, through all our borders, no bondman’s groan shall mix with the 
voices of the free, and form a horrid discord in their rejoicings for 
national freedom—to entertain such sentiments is treated as opprobrious 
wrong done to the South, and we are called upon to lock each other's 
mouths with penal statutes, under the threat that the South will else 
separate from the confederacy, and resolve itself into a separate empire. 

This threat, from iteration, has lost much of its terror. We have not 
a doubt, that to produce a disrupture of the Union, and join the slave 
states together in a southern league, has been the darling object, con- 
stantly and assiduously pursued for a long time past, of certain bad re- 
volting spirits, who, like the archangel ruined, think that “to reign is 
worth ambition, though in hell.” For this purpose all the arts and in- 
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trigues of Calhoun and his followers and myrmidons have been zeal- 
ously and indefatigably exerted. For the achievement of this object 
various leading prints have long toiled without intermission, seeking to 
exasperate the Southern people by daily efforts of inflammatory eloquence. 
For the accomplishment of this object they have traduced the North, 
misrepresented its sentiments, falsified its language, and given a sinister 
interpretation to every act. For the accomplishment of this object they 
have stirred up the present excitement on the slave question, and con- 
stantly do all in their power to aggravate the feeling of hostility to the 
North which their hellish arts have engendered. We see the means 
with which they work, and know the end at which they aim. But we 
trust their fell designs are not destined to be accomplished. 

If, however, the political union of these states is only to be preserved 
by yielding to the claims set up by the South; if the tie of confederation 
is of such a kind that the breath of free discussion will inevitably dis- 
solve it; if we can hope to maintain our fraternal connection with our 
brothers of the South only by dismissing all hope of ultimate freedom 
to the slave; let the compact be dissolved, rather than submit to such dis- 
honorable, such inhuman terms for its preservation. Dear as the Union 
is to us, and fervently as we desire that time, while it crumbles the false 
foundations of other governments, may add stability to that of our happy 
confederation, yet rather, far rather, would we see it resolve into its 
original elements to-morrow than that its duration should be effected by 
any measures so fatal to the principles of freedom as those insisted upon 


by the South. 


Albert Gorton Greene. 


Born in Providence, R. I., 1802. Diep at Cleveland, Ohio, 1868. 


THE BARON’S LAST BANQUET. 
[Selected from his Fugitive Verse.] 


Gis a low couch the setting sun had thrown its latest ray, 
Where in his last strong agony a dying warrior lay, 

The stern old Baron Rudiger, whose frame had ne’er been bent 

By wasting pain, till time and toil its iron strength had spent. 


‘* They come around me here, and say my days of life are o’er, 
That I shall mount my noble steed and lead my band no more; 
They come, and to my beard they dare tell me now, that I, 

Their own liege lord and master born, —that I, ha! ha! must die. 
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And what is death ? I’ve dared him oft before the Paynim spear, - 
Think ye he’s entered at my gate, has come to seek me here ? 

I’ve met him, faced him, scorned him, when the fight was raging hot, — 
Pll try his might—Ill brave his power; defy, and fear him not. 


Ho! sound the tocsin from my tower, and fire the culverin, — 
Bid each retainer arm with speed,—call every vassal in, 

Up with my banner on the wall,—the banquet board prepare; 
Throw wide the portal of my hall, and bring my armor there! ” 


An hundred hands were busy then—the banquet forth was spread— 

And rung the heavy oaken floor with many a martial tread, 

While from the rich, dark tracery along the vaulted wall, 

Lights gleamed on harness, plume, and spear, o’er the proud old Gothic hall. 


Fast hurrying through the outer gate the mailed retainers poured, 

On through the portal’s frowning arch, and thronged around the board. 
While at its head, within his dark, carved oaken chair of state, 

Armed cap-a-pie, stern Rudiger, with girded falchion, sate. 


‘« Pill every beaker up, my men, pour forth the cheering wine ; 
There’s life and strength in every drop, —thanksgiving to the vine! 
Are ye all there, my vassals true ?—mine eyes are waxing dim, 
Fill round, my tried and fearless ones, each goblet to the brim. 


‘‘Youw’re there, but yet I see ye not. Draw forth each trusty sword 
And let me hear your faithful steel clash once around my board: 

I hear it faintly :—Louder yet!—What clogs my heavy breath ? 

Up all, and shout for Rudiger, ‘ Defiance unto Death!’ ” 


Bowl rang to bowl—steel clang to steel—and rose a deafening cry 
That made the torches flare around, and shook the flags on high :— 
‘‘ Ho! cravens, do ye fear him ?—Slaves, traitors! have ye flown ? 
Ho! cowards, have ye left me to meet him here alone! 


But J defy him:—let him come!” Down rang the massy cup, 
While from its sheath the ready blade came flashing half way up ; 
And with the black and heavy plumes scarce trembling on his head, 
There in his dark, carved oaken chair, Old Rudiger sat, dead. 


; OLD GRIMES. 


Albee Grimes is dead; that good old man 
We never shall see more: 

He used to wear a long, black coat, 
All buttoned down before. 
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His heart was open as the day, 
His feelings all were true; 

His hair was some inclined to gray,— 
He wore it in a queue. 


Whene’er he heard the voice of pain, 
His breast with pity burned; 

The large, round head upon his cane 
From ivory was turned. 


Kind words he ever had for all; 
He knew no base design: 

His eyes were dark and rather small, 
His nose was aquiline. 


He lived at peace with all mankind, 
In friendship he was true: 

His coat had pocket-holes behind, 
His pantaloons were blue. 


Unharmed, the sin which earth pollutes 
He passed securely o’er, 

And never wore a pair of boots 
For thirty years or more. 


But good old Grimes is now at rest, 
Nor fears misfortune’s frown; 

He wore a double-breasted vest; 
The stripes ran up and down. 


He modest merit sought to find, 
And pay it its desert; 

He had no malice in his mind, 
No ruffles on his shirt. 


His neighbors he did not abuse, 
Was sociable and gay; 

He wore large buckles on his shoes, 
And changed them every day. 


His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 
He did not bring to view, — 

Nor make a noise, town-meeting days, 
As many people do. 


His worldly goods he never threw 
In trust to fortune’s chances; 

But lived (as all his brothers do) 
In easy circumstances. 
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Thus undisturbed by anxious cares, 
His peaceful moments ran; 

And everybody said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 


FJostah Quincy. 


Born in Boston, Mass., 1802. Drep at Quincy, Mass., 1882, 


SOME FIGURES OF THE PAST. 
[figures of the Past. 1883.] 
IN CUPID’S GROVE. 


fT HAVE mentioned the meeting-house as associated with President 
Adams, and as giving character to his native town. But there was 
another locality in Quincy which was a still more interesting resort for 
its inhabitants; at least, during the earlier portions of their lives. 
Among my boyish recollections there is distinctly visible a very pretty 
hill, which rose from the banks of the river, or what passed for one, and 
was covered with trees of the original forest growth. This was known 
as Cupid’s Grove; and it had been known under that title for at least 
three generations, and perhaps from the settlement of the town. The 
name suggests the purposes to which this sylvan spot was dedicated. It 
was the resort of the lovers of the vicinage, or of those who, if cireum- 
stances favored, might become so. ‘The trunks of the trees were cut and 
scarred all over with the initials of ladies who were fair and beloved, or 
who once had been so; for it was then the fashion to pay modest maidens 
a compliment which would be now thought in very doubtful taste. But, 
as Shakespeare makes his Orlando—a fine, spirited fellow and very 
much of a gentleman—cut the name of Fosalind upon every available 
bit of timber in the forest of Arden, it will not be necessary to apologize 
for the habits of my contemporaries in this respect. It is sad to men- 
tion that poor Cupid has long been driven from his sanctuary, which 
has suffered violence at the hands of his brother god of heathendom, 
who has so often gotten the better of him. Plutus strode by that hum- 
ble hillock, and straightway the grove was cut down and sold for fire- 
wood; and not only this, but the little eminence itself was purchased for 
its gravel, and under that form, as I believe, has been dumped upon the 
vulgar highway. The fate of Cupid’s Grove is typical of that of the 
romance which was associated with places of this nature in our older 
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New England towns. In the days when there were no public libraries, 
no travelling operas, no theatre trains,—when, in fact, the one distraction 
of the week was going to meeting,—who can wonder that the flowery 
paths leading to the domestic circle were more frequented than at present? 

In those old times it happened that a certain young lawyer, named 
John Adams, was wont to visit a good deal at the house of a great-grand- 
father of mine, who had a large landed estate and several daughters; and 
the family tradition is that one of these ladies was not wholly uninter- 
esting to the young fellow, who had just begun his struggle with the 
world. Just what it all amounted to itis impossible to say, at this dis- 
tance of time; neither would it be well to say it, even if it were possible. 
The historical facts are that my great-aunt married Ebenezer Storer— 
a gentleman of some pretension, who was for forty years treasurer of 
Harvard College—and that young Adams married Miss Abigail Smith. 
Eventful years rolled by, and I, a young man, just entering life, was 
deputed to attend my venerable relative on a visit to the equally venera- 
ble ex-President. Both parties were verging upon their ninetieth year. 
They had met very infrequently, if at all, since the days of their early 
intimacy. When Mrs. Storer entered the room, the old gentleman’s face 
lighted up, as he exclaimed, with ardor, ‘‘ What! Madam, shall we not 
go wall in Cupid’s Grove together?” To say the truth, the lady seemed 
somewhat embarrassed by this utterly unlooked-for salutation. It seemed 
to hurry her back through the past with such rapidity as fairly to take 
away her breath. But self-possession came at last, and with it a suspicion 
of girlish archness, as she replied, ‘“ Ah, sir, it would not be the first 
time that we have walked there!” 


WEBSTER’S PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 


a the present paper has had so much concern with Mr. Webster, I 

will conclude it by giving an incident which occurred some years 
afterward, and which will show the overwhelming effect which his mere 
personal presence wrought upon men. The route between Boston and 
New York by the way of New Haven had just been opened, and I was 
occupying a seat with Mr. Webster when the cars stopped at the latter 
city. Mr. Webster was not quite well, and, saying that he thought it 
would be prudent to take some brandy, asked me to accompany him in 
search of it. We accordingly entered a bar-room near the station, and 
the order was given. The attendant, without looking at his customer, 
mechanically took a decanter from a shelf behind him and placed it near 
some glasses on the counter. Just as Webster was about to help him- 
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self, the bar-tender, happening to look up, started, as if he had seen a 
spinit, and cried “Stop!” with great vehemence. He then took the 
decanter from Webster’s hand, replaced it on the shelf whence it came, 
and disappeared beneath the counter. Rising from these depths, he 
bore to the surface an old-fashioned black bottle, which he substituted 
for the decanter. Webster poured a small quantity into a glass, drank 
it off with great relish, and threw down half a dollar in payment. The 
bar-keeper began to fumble in a drawer of silver, as if selecting some 
smaller pieces for change; whereupon Webster waved his hand with 
dignity and with rich and authoritative tones pronounced these words: 
“My good friend, let me offer you a piece of advice. Whenever you 
give that good brandy from under the counter, never take the trouble to 
make change.” As we turned to go out, the dealer in liquors placed one 
hand upon the bar, threw himself over it, and caught me by the arm. 
“Tell me who that man is!” he cried with genuine emotion. “ He is 
Daniel Webster,” I answered. The man paused, as if to find words 
adequate to convey the impression made upon him, and then exclaimed 
in a fervent half-whisper, “ By Heaven, sir, that man should be President of 
the United States!” The adjuration was stronger than I have written it; 
but it was not uttered profanely,—it was simply the emphasis of an 
overpowering conviction. The incident was but astraw upon the cur- 
rent; but it illustrates the commanding magnetism of Webster. With- 
out asking the reason, men once subjected to his spell were compelled to 
love, to honor, and (so some cynics would wish to add) to forgive him. 
No man of mark ever satisfied the imagination so completely. 


AT CRAIGIE HOUSE. 


HERE were some half-a-dozen houses on the avenue leading from 
the colleges to Sweet Auburn; they had been built before the Revo- 
lution, and were abandoned by their tory proprietors. The largest and 
most conspicuous was the fine mansion which had been the headquarters 
of Washington, and which has since gained additional interest as the 
residence of the poet Longfellow. It was then occupied by Mrs. Craigie, 
the widow of a gentleman very notable in his day. He had made a 
large fortune by buying up government promises, and by other specula- 
tions during the Revolution. He kept a princely bachelor’s establish- 
ment at the old house, and was in the habit of exercising a generous 
hospitality. A curious story relating to his marriage was current among 
his contemporaries, and there can be now no harm in giving it as I have 
heard it from their lips. 
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A great garden party had been given by Mr. Craigie, and all the 
fashion and beauty of Boston were assembled in his spacious grounds. 
The day was perfect, the entertainment was lavish, and the company 
were bent on enjoying themselves. Smiles and deference met the host 
upon every side, and new-comers were constantly arriving to pay that 
homage to wealth and sumptuous liberality which from imperfect mortals 
they have always elicited. “Craigie!” exclaimed an intimate friend to 
the host during one of the pauses of compliment, ‘‘ what can man desire 
that you have not got? Here are riches, friends, a scene of enchant- 
ment like this, and you the master of them all!” “Iam the most mis- 
erable of men!” was the startling reply. ‘If you doubt it, you shall . 
know my secret: do you see those two young ladies just turning down 
the walk? Well, they are both engaged, and with one of them I am 
desperately in love.” There was no time for more, for the crowd again 
surged round the host, and the friend was left to meditate upon the reve- 
lation which had been made. One of the ladies who had been pointed 
out was a great beauty of the time, and it so happened that Mr. Craigie’s 
confidant was on very intimate terms with her family. It was well 
known that the match she was about to make did not gratify the am- 
bitious views of her relations. Now whether Mr. Craigie’s friend 
betrayed his secret to the father of this young person cannot certainly 
be known; but the current report was that he did so. At all events, 
shortly after the garden party, he broke in upon the Croesus of Cam- 
bridge with an exultant air, exclaiming, “Craigie, I have come to tell 
you glorious news; the coast is clear; Miss has broken off her 
engagement!” ‘“ Why, what the deuce is that to me?” was the dis- 
appointing reply. “Good heavens, man, don’t you remember telling 
me that you were desperately in love with one of the young ladies you 
pointed out at the garden party?” “To be sure I did,” sighed Mr. 
Craigie, “but unfortunately I referred to the other young lady.” 

Now there is a fallacy of which logicians warn us, and which they 
designate as the fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. Bearing this in 
mind, it seems quite clear that the disclosure that was made respecting 
the supposed state of Mr. Craigie’s affections had nothing whatever to 
do with the dissolution of the young lady’s engagement. It was un- 
doubtedly only one of those queer coincidences which seem to connect 
events that have really no connection with one another. And this is the 
more probable because another of these strange freaks of chance is found 
in the sequel of the story. For it happened—or was said to have hap- 
pened—that “the other young lady” subsequently found good reason 
to break off her engagement, and, as Mrs. Craigie, came to preside over 
all future garden parties, 
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RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


BOUT ten the next morning I called upon Mr. Randolph, and was 

admitted to his bedchamber. He was sitting in flannel dressing- 
gown and slippers, looking very thin, but with a strange fire in his 
swarthy face. He seemed more like a spiritual presence than a man 
adequately clothed in flesh and blood. 

Before I visited Mr. Randolph again, I had listened with admiration 
to his wonderful improvisations in the Senate, and had determined to 
get at his views about the oratory of Patrick Henry, of which I had 
heard John Adams speak in terms of some disparagement. I accord- 
ingly put a question which I supposed would call out a panegyric upon 
the orator of Virginia. I asked who was the greatest orator he had 
ever heard. The reply was startling, from its unexpectedness. ‘“ The 
greatest orator I ever heard,” said Randolph, “was a woman. She 
was a slave. She was a mother, and her rostrum was the auction- 
block.” He then rose and imitated with thrilling pathos the tones 
with which this woman had appealed to the sympathy and justice 
of the bystanders, and finally the indignation with which she denounced 
them. “There was eloquence!” he said. “I have heard no man speak 
like that. It was overpowering!” He sat down and paused for some 
moments; then, evidently feeling that he had been imprudent in express- 
ing himself so warmly before a visitor from the North, he entered upon 
a defence of the policy of Southern statesmen in regard toslavery. “We 
must concern ourselves with what is,” he said, “ and slavery exists. We 
must preserve the rights of the States, as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, or the negroes are at our throats. The question of slavery, as it is 
called, is to us a question of life anddeath. Remember, it is a necessity 
imposed on the South; not a Utopia of our own seeking. You will find 
no instance in history where two distinct races have occupied the soil 
except in the relation of master and slave.” I brought away only these 
few fragments of an elaborate defence of the course which he and other 
Southerners felt compelled to pursue; but they give its nature with 
sufficient clearness. 
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THE PROBLEM. 


[Poems. Revised Edition. Edited by J. EB. Cabot. 1884.] 


LIKE a church; I like a cowl, 
I love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure ? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came. 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird's nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell ? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads ? 

Suck and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone, 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye; 


=. 
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For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass; 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned ; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires, 
The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the fathers wise, — 

The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 

And he who blent both in his line, 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowleéd portrait dear; 

And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be, 


NATURE, 
[Prose Works. 1880.] 
A DEFINITION. 


LL science has one aim, namely, to find a theory of nature. We 
have theories of races and of functions, but scarcely yet a remote 
approach to an idea of creation. We are now so far from the road to 
truth, that religious teachers dispute and hate each other, and specula- 
tive men are esteemed unsound and frivolous. But to a sound judgment, 
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the most abstract truth is the most practical. Whenever a true theory 
appears, it will be its own evidence. Its test is, that it will explain all 
phenomena. Now many are thought not only unexplained but inex- 
plicable; as language, sleep, madness, dreams, beasts, sex. 

Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of Nature and 
the Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is separate from us, all 
which Philosophy distinguishes as the Not ME, that is, both nature and 
art, all other men and my own body, must be ranked under this name, 
Nature. In enumerating the values of nature and casting up their 
sum, I shall use the word in both senses,—in its common and in its 
philosophical import. In inquiries so general as our present one, the 
inaccuracy is not material; no confusion of thought will occur. Nature, 
in the common sense, refers to essences unchanged by man; space, the 
air, the river, the leaf. Art is applied to the mixture of his will with the 
same things, as in a house, a canal, a statue, a picture. But his opera- 
tions taken together are so insignificant, a little chipping, baking, patch- 
ing, and washing, that in an impression so grand as that of the world on 
the human mind, they do not vary the result. 


NATURE AND HER LOVER. 


O go into solitude, a man needs to retire as much from his chamber 

as from society. I am not solitary whilst I read and write, though 
nobody is with me. But if a man would be alone, let him look at the 
stars. The rays that come from those heavenly worlds will separate 
between him and what he touches. One might think the atmosphere 
was made transparent with this design, to give man, in the heavenly 
bodies, the perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen in the streets of 
cities, how great they are! If the stars should appear one night in a 
thousand years, how would men believe and adore; and preserve for 
many generations the remembrance of the city of God which had been 
shown! But every night come out these envoys of beauty, and light 
the universe with their admonishing smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because though always present, 
they are inaccessible ; but all natural objects make a kindred impression, 
when the mind is open to their influence. Nature never wears a mean 
appearance. Neither does the wisest man extort her secret, and lose his 
curiosity by finding out all her perfection. Nature never became-a toy 
to a wise spirit. The flowers, the animals, the mountains, reflected the 
wisdom of his best hour, as much as they had delighted the simplicity 
of his childhood. 
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When we speak of nature in this manner, we have a distinct but most 
poetical sense in the mind. We mean the integrity of impression made 
by manifold natural objects. It is this which distinguishes the stick of 
timber of the wood-cutter, from the tree of the poet. The charming 
landscape which I saw this morning is indubitably made up of some 
twenty or thirty farms. Miller owns this field, Locke that, and Manning 
the woodland beyond. But none of them owns the landscape. There is 
a property in the horizon which no man has but he whose eye can in- 
tegrate all the parts, that is, the poet. This is the best part of these 
men’s farms, yet to this their warranty-deeds give no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. Most persons do 
not see the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. The sun 
illuminates only the eye of the man, but shines into the eye and the 
heart of the child. The lover of nature is he whose inward and out- 
ward senses are still truly adjusted to each other; who has retained the 
spirit of infancy even into the era of manhood. His intercourse with 
heaven and earth, becomes part of his daily food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delight runs through the man, in spite of real sorrows. 
Nature says,—he is my creature, and maugre all his impertinent griefs, 
he shall be glad with me. Not the sun or the summer alone, but every 
hour and season yields its tribute of delight; for every hour and change 
corresponds to and authorizes a different state of the mind, from breath- 
less noon to grimmest midnight. Nature is a setting that fits equally 
well a comic or a mourning piece. In good health, the air is a cordial 
of incredible virtue. Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at 
twilight, under a clouded sky, without having in my thoughts any occur- 
rence of special good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. I 
am glad to the brink of fear. In the woods too, a man casts off his years, 
as the snake his slough, and at what period soever of life, is always a 
child. In the woods, is perpetual youth. Within these plantations of 
God, a decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and 
the guest sees not how he should tire of them in a thousand years. In 
the woods, we return to reason and faith. There I feel that nothing can 
befall me in life,—no disgrace, no calamity (leaving me my eyes), which 
nature cannot repair. Standing on the bare ground,—my head bathed 
by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space,—all mean egotism 
vanishes. I become a transparent eyeball; I am nothing; I see all; the 
currents of the Universal Being circulate through me; I am part or par- 
ticle of God. The name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign and 
accidental: to be brothers, to be acquaintances,—master or servant, is 
then a trifle and a disturbance. I am the lover of uncontained and im- 
mortal beauty. In the wilderness, I find something more dear and con- 
nate than in streets or villages. In the tranquil landscape, and espe- 
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cially in the distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as beauti- 
ful as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and woods minister, is the sug- 
gestion of an occult relation between man and the vegetable. I am not 
alone and unacknowledged. They nod to me, and I to them. The 
waving of the boughs in the storm, is new to me and old. It takes me 
by surprise, and yet is not unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher 
thought or a better emotion coming over me, when I deemed I was think- 
ing justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that the power to produce this delight ieee not reside 
in nature, but in man, or in a harmony of both. It is necessary to use 
these pleasures with great temperance. Tor, nature is not always tricked 
in holiday attire, but the same scene which yesterday breathed perfume 
and glittered as for the frolic of the nymphs, is overspread with melan- 
choly to-day. Nature always wears the colors of the spirit. To a man 
laboring under calamity, the heat of his own fire hath sadness in it. 
Then, there is a kind of contempt of the landscape felt by him who has 
just lost by death a dear friend. The sky is less grand as it shuts down 
over Jess worth in the population. 


BEAUTY. 


BN NOBLER want of man is served by nature, namely, the love of 
Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world xooyos, beauty. Such is the 
constitution of all things, or such the plastic power of the human eye, 
that the primary forms, as the sky, the mountain, the tree, the animal, 
give us a delight in and for themselves ; a pleasure arising from outline, 
color,'motion, and grouping. This seems partly owing to the eye itself. 
The eye is the best of artists. By the mutual action of its structure and 
of the laws of light, perspective is produced, which integrates every mass 
of objects, of what character soever, into a well-colored and shaded globe, 
so that where the particular objects are mean and unaffecting, the land- 
scape which they compose is round and symmetrical. And as the eye 
is the best composer, so light is the first of painters. There is no 
object so foul that intense light will not make beautiful. And the stimu- 
lus it affords to the sense, and a sort of infinitude which it hath, like 
space and time, make all matter gay. LHven the corpse has its own 
beauty. But besides this general grace diffused over nature, almost all 
the individual forms are agreeable to the eye, as is proved by our endless 
imitations of some of them, as the acorn, the grape, the pine-cone, the 
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wheat-ear, the egg, the wings and forms of most birds, the lion's claw, 
the serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, ace clouds, buds, leaves, and the 
forms of many trees, as the palm. 

The simple perception of natural forms is a delight, The influence of 
the forms and actions in nature is so needful to man, that, in its lowest 
functions, it seems to lie on the confines of oGtamodiey and beauty. To 
the body and mind which have been cramped by noxious work or com- 
pany, nature is medicinal and restores their tone. The tradesman, the 
attorney comes out of the din and craft of the street, and sees the sky 
and the woods, and is a man again. In their eternal calm, he finds him- 
self. The health of the eye seems to demand a horizon. Weare never 
tired, so long as we can see far enough. 

But in other hours, Nature satisfies by its loveliness, and without any 
mixture of corporeal benefit. I see the spectacle of morning from the 
hill-top over against my house, from daybreak to sunrise, with emotions 
which an angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud float like 
fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out 
into that silent sea. I seem to partake its rapid transformations: the 
active enchantment reaches my dust, and I dilate and conspire with the 
morning wind. How does Nature deify us with a few and cheap elements ! 
Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridi- 
culous. The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and moonrise my Paphos, 
and unimaginable realms of faerie; broad noon shall be my England of 
the senses and the understanding; the night shall be my Germany of 
mystic philosophy and dreams. 

‘The presence of a higher, namely, of the rl element is essential 
to its perfection. The high and divine beauty which can be loved with- 
~ out effeminacy, is that hiak is found in combination with the human 
will. Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. Every natural action 
is graceful. Every heroic act is also decent, and causes the place and 
the bystanders to shine. We are taught by great actions that the uni- 
‘verse is the property of every individual in it. Kvery rational creature 
has all nature for his dowry and estate. It is his, if he will He may 
divest himself of it; he may creep into a corner, and abdicate his king- 
dom, as most men do, but he is entitled to the world by his constitution. 
In proportion to the energy of his thought and will, he takes up the world 
into himself. “ All those things for which men plough, build, or sail, 
obey virtue,” said Sallust. ‘The winds and waves,” said Gibbon, “are 
always on the side of the ablest navigators.” So are the sun and moon 
and all the stars of heaven. When a noble act is done,—perchance in a 
scene of great natural beauty; when Leonidas and his three hundred 
martyrs consume one day in dying, and the sun and moon come each 
and look at them once in the steep defile of Thermopyle; when Arnold 
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Winkelried, in the high Alps, under the shadow of the avalanche, gathers 
in his side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the line for his comrades; 
are not these heroes entitled to add the beauty of the scene to the beauty 
of the deed? When the bark or Columbus nears the shore of America ;— 
before it, the beach lined with savages, fleeing out of all their huts of 
cane; the sea behind; and the purple mountains of the Indian Archi- 
pelago around, can we separate the man from the living picture? Does 
not the New World clothe his form with her palm-groves and savannahs 
as fit drapery ? Ever does natural beauty steal in like air, and envelope 
great actions. When Sir Harry Vane was dragged up the Tower-hill, 
sitting on a sled to suffer death, as the champion of the English laws, 
one of the multitude cried out to him, “ You never sat on so glorious a 
seat.” Charles IL, to intimidate the citizens of London, caused the 
patriot Lord Russell to be drawn in an open coach, through the principal 
streets of the city, on his way to the scaffold. ‘ But,” his biographer 
says, “the multitude imagined they saw liberty and virtue sitting by his 
side.” In private places, among sordid objects, an act of truth or hero- 
ism seems at once to draw to itself the sky as its temple, the sun as its 
candle. Nature stretcheth out her arms to embrace man, only let his 
thoughts be of equal greatness. Willingly does she follow his steps 
with the rose and the violet, and bend her lines of grandeur and grace 
to the decoration of her darling child. Only let his thoughts be of equal 
scope, and the frame will suit the picture. A virtuous man is in unison 
with her works, and makes the central figure of the visible sphere. 
Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocion, associate themselves fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of Greece. The visible heavens 
and earth sympathize with Jesus. And in common life, whosoever has 
seen a person of powerful character and happy genius will have remarked 
how easily he took all things along with him,—the persons, the Coe 
and the day, and nature became ancillary to a man. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the face of the orl: some 
men even to delight. This love of beauty is Taste. Others love the 
same love in such excess, that, not content with admiring, they seek to 
embody it innew forms. The creation of beauty is Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a light upon the mystery of 
humanity. A work of art is an abstract or epitome of the world. 
It is the result or expression of nature, in miniature. For, although 
the works of nature are innumerable and all different, the result 
or the expression of them all is similar and single. Nature is a sea 
of forms radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a sunbeam, a land- 
scape, the ocean, make an analogous impression on the mind. What is 
common to them all,—that perfectness and harmony, is beauty. The 
standard of beauty is the entire circuit of natural forms,—the totality of 
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nature; which the Italians expressed by defining beauty “il piw nell 
uno.” Nothing is quite beautiful alone; nothing but is beautiful in the 
whole. A single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests this uni- 
versal grace. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the archi- 
tect, seek each to concentrate this radiance of the world on one point, and 
each in his several work to satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates 
him to produce. Thus is Art, a nature passed through the alembic of 
man. Thus in art, does nature work through the will of a man filled 
with the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. This 
element I call an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or given why 
the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense, is 
one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth and good- 
ness and beauty are but different faces of the same All. But beauty in 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and internal beauty, 
and is not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It must stand as a part, 
and not as yet the last or highest expression of the final cause of Nature. 


1836. 


THE RHODORA : 


ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER? 


N May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew: 
‘But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
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FROM ‘ WOODNOTES.” 
THE CHILD OF EARTH AND SKY. 


*9TTXWAS one of the charméd days 
When the genius of God doth flow, 

The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow; 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 

Or south, it still is clear; 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm; 

Or west, no thunder fear. 

The musing peasant lowly great 

Beside the forest water sate; 

The rope-like pine roots crosswise grown 

Composed the net-work of his throne; 

The wide lake, edged with sand and grass, 

Was burnished to a floor of glass, 

Painted with shadows green and proud 

Of the tree and of the cloud. 

He was the heart of all the scene; 

On him the sun looked more serene; 

To hill and cloud his face was known, — 

It seemed the likeness of their own; 

They knew by secret sympathy 

The public child of earth and sky. 

‘“‘You ask,” he said, ‘‘ what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led, 

Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide. 

I found the water’s bed. 

The watercourses were my guide; 

I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel dry; 

They led me through the thicket damp, 

Through brake and fern, the beaver’s camp, 

Through beds of granite cut my road, 

And their resistless friendship showed: 

The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 

And brought me to the lowest land, 

Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pole-star when the night was dark; 

The purple berries in the wood 

Supplied me necessary food; 

For Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 

When the forest shall mislead me, 

When the night and morning lie, 

When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
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*T will be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.” 


WHAT THE PINE-TREE SANG. 


at EED the old oracles, 
Ponder my spells; 
Song wakes in my pinnacles 
When the wind swells. 
Soundeth the prophetic wind, 
The shadows shake on the rock behind, 


And the countless leaves of the pine are strings 


Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings. 
Hearken! Hearken! 

If thou wouldst know the mystic song 

Chanted when the sphere was young. 

Aloft, abroad, the pan swells; 

O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells ? 

O wise man! hear’st thou the least part ? 

Tis the chronicle of art. 

To the open ear it sings 

Sweet the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endiess ages, 

Of star-dust, and star-pilgrimages, 

Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 

Of the old flood’s subsiding slime, 

Of chemic matter, force and form, 


Of poles and powers, cold, wet and warm: 


The rushing metamorphosis 

Dissolving all that fixture is, 

Melts things that be to things that seem, 
And solid nature to a dream, 

O, listen to the undersong, 

The ever old, the ever young; 

And, far within those cadent pauses, 
The chorus of the ancient Causes! 
Delights the dreadful Destiny 

To fling his voice into the tree, 

And shock thy weak ear with a note 
Breathed from the everlasting throat. 
In music he repeats the pang 

Whence the fair flock of Nature sprang. 
O mortal! thy ears are stones; 

These echoes are Jaden with tones 
Which only the pure can hear; 
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Thou canst not catch what they recite 

Of Fate and Will, of Want and Right, 

Of man to come, of human life, 

Of Death and Fortune, Growth and Strife.” 


‘¢Come learn with me the fatal song 
Which knits the world in music strong, uu 
Come lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes, 

Of things with things, of times with times, 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, 

Of sound and echo, man and maid, 

The land reflected in the flood, 

Body with shadow still pursued. 

For Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake. 
The wood is wiser far than thou; 

The wood and wave each other know 

Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child! unbound, unrhymed, 
Whence camest thou, misplaced, mistimed, 
Whence, O thou orphan and defrauded ? 
Is thy land peeled, thy realm marauded ? 
Who thee divorced, deceived and left ? 
Thee of thy faith who hath bereft, 

And torn the ensigns from thy brow, 

And sunk the immortal eye so low ? 

Thy cheek too white, thy form too slender, 
Thy gait too slow, thy habits tender 

For royal man;—they thee confess 

An exile from the wilderness, — 

The hills where health with health agrees, 
And the wise soul expels disease. 

Hark! in thy ear I will tell the sign 

By which thy hurt thou may’st divine. 
When thou shalt climb the mountain cliff, 
Or see the wide shore from thy skiff, 

To thee the horizon shall express 

But emptiness on emptiness; 

There lives no man of Nature’s worth 

In the circle of the earth; 

And to thine eye the vast skies fall, 

Dire and satirical, 
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On clucking hens and prating fools, 
On thieves, on drudges and on dolls. 
And thou shalt say to the Most High, 
‘Godhead! all this astronomy, 

And fate and practice and invention, 
Strong art and beautiful pretension, 
This radiant pomp of sun and star, 
Throes that were, and worlds that are, 
Behold! were in vain and in vain ;— 
It cannot be,—I will look again. 
Surely now will the curtain rise, 
And earth’s fit tenant me surprise ;— 
But the curtain doth zot rise, 

And Nature has miscarried wholly 
Into failure, into folly.’ 


“Alas! thine is the bankruptcy, 
Blessed Nature so to see. 

Come, Jay thee in my soothing shade, 
And heal the hurts which sin has made. 
I see thee in the crowd alone; 

I will be thy companion. 

Quit thy friends as the dead in doom, 
And build to them a final tomb; 

Let the starred shade that nightly falls 
Still celebrate their funerals, 

And the bell of beetle and of bee 

Knell their melodious memory. 

Behind thee leave thy merchandise, 
Thy churches and thy charities ; 

And leave thy peacock wit behind; 
Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes in wind; 
Leave all thy pedant lore apart; 

God hid the whole world in thy heart.” 


THE HUMBLE-BEE. 


1 aah dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek, 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singing over shrubs and vines. 
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Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 
Epicurean of June, 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier-roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
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When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep: 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


Ye ice by all the trumpets of the sky, " 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 

. Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow, 


BOOKS AND READING. 


(Rees are the best of things, well used; abused, among the worst. 
What is the right use? What is the one end, which all means go 
to effect? They are for nothing but to inspire. I had better never see 
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a book, than to be warped by its attraction clean out of my own orbit, 
and made a satellite instead of a system. The one thing in the world, 
of value, is the active soul. This every man is entitled to; this every 
man contains within him, although, in almost all men, obstructed, and 
as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute truth; and utters truth, 
or creates. In this action it is genius; not the privilege of here and 
there a favorite, but the sound estate of every man. In its essence, it is 
progressive. The book, the college, the school of art, the institution of 
any kind, stop with some past utterance of genius. This is good, say 
they,—let us hold by this. They pin me down. They look backward 
and not forward. But genius looks forward: the eyes of man are set in 
his forehead, not in his hindhead; man hopes; genius creates. Whatever 
talents may be, if the man create not, the pure efflux of the Deity is not 
his; cinders and smoke there may be, but not yet flame. There are 
creative manners, there are creative actions and creative words; manners, 
actions, words, that is, indicative of no custom or authority, but spring- 
ing spontaneous from the mind’s own sense of good and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let it receive from 
another mind its truth, though it were in torrents of light, without 
periods of solitude, inquest, and self-recovery, and a fatal disservice is 
done. Genius is always sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-in- 
fluence. The literature of every nation bear me witness. The Eng- 
lish dramatic poets have Shakespearized now for two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be sternly subordi- 
nated. Man Thinking must not be subdued by his instruments. Books 
are for the scholar’s idle times. When he can read God directly, the 
hour is too precious to be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their 
readings. But when the intervals of darkness come, as come they must,— 
when the sun is hid, and the stars withdraw their shining,—we repair to 
the lamps which were kindled by their ray, to guide our steps to the 
Hast again, where the dawn is. We hear, that we may speak. The 
Arabian proverb says, “ A fig-tree, looking on a fig-tree, becometh fruit- 
pl.” 

It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we derive from the 
best books. ‘They impress us with the conviction, that one nature wrote 
and the same reads. We read the verses of one of the great English 
poets, of Chaucer, of Marvell, of Dryden, with the most modern joy,— 
with a pleasure, I mean, which is in great part caused by the abstraction 
of all tme from their verses. There is some awe mixed with the joy of 
our surprise, when this poet, who lived in some past world, two or three 
hundred years ago, says that which lies close to my own soul, that which 
I also had wellnigh thought and said. But for the evidence thence 
afforded to the philosophical doctrine of the identity of all minds, we 
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should suppose some preéstablished harmony, some foresight of souls 
that were to be, and some preparation of stores for their future wants, 
like the fact observed in insects, who lay up food before death for the 
young grub they shall never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any exaggeration of 
instincts, to underrate the Book. We all know, that, as the human body 
can be nourished on any food, though it were boiled grass and the broth 
of shoes, so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge. And great 
and heroic men have existed, who had almost no other information than 
by the printed page. I only would say, that it needs a strong head to 
bear that diet. One must be an inventor to read well. As the proverb 
says, ‘He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies, must carry 
out the wealth of the Indies.” There is then creative reading as well as 
creative writing. When the mind is braced by labor and invention, the 
page of whatever book we read becomes Juminous with manifold allu- 
sion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and the sense of our author 
is as broad as the world. We then see, what is always true, that, as the 
seer’s hour of vision is short and rare among heavy days and months, so 
is its record, perchance, the least part of his volume. The discerning 
will read, in his Plato or Shakespeare, only that least part,—only the 
authentic utterances of the oracle; all the rest he rejects, were it never 
so many times Plato’s and Shakespeare’s. 

Of course, there is a portion of reading quite indispensable to a wise 
man. History and exact science he must learn by laborious reading. 
Colleges, in like manner, have their indispensable office,—to teach ele- 
ments. But they can only highly serve us, when they aim not to drill, 
but to create; when they gather from far every ray of various genius 
to their hospitable halls, and, by the concentrated fires, set the hearts of 
their youth on flame. Thought and knowledge are natures in which 
apparatus and pretension avail nothing. Gowns, and pecuniary founda- 
tions, though of towns of gold, can never countervail the least sentence 
or syllable of wit. Forget this, and our American colleges will recede 
in their public importance, whilst they grow richer every year. 


1837, 


MITHRIDATES, 


CANNOT spare water or wine, 
Tobacco-leaf, or poppy, or rose: 
From the earth-poles to the line, 
All between that works or grows, 
Everything is kin of mine. 
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Give me agates for my meat; 

Give me cantharids to eat; 

From air and ocean bring me foods, 
From all zones and altitudes ;— 


From all natures, sharp and slimy, 
Salt and basalt, wild and tame: 

Tree and lichen, ape, sea-lion, 
Bird and reptile, be my game 


Ivy for my fillet band; 

Blinding dog-wood in my hand; 
Hemlock for my sherbet cull me; 
And the prussic juice to lull me; 
Swing me in the upas boughs, 
Vampyre-fanned, when I carouse. 


Too long shut in strait and few, 
Thinly dieted on dew, 

I will use the world, and sift it, 

To a thousand humors shift it, 

As you spin a cherry. 

O doleful ghosts, and goblins merry! 
O all you virtues, methods, mights, 
Means, appliances, delights, 

Reputed wrongs and braggart rights, 
Smug routine, and things allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud! 
Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye kill me! 


FORERUNNERS, 


lew I followed happy guides, 

T could never reach their sides; 
Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew,—I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 

Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 
Yet I could never see their face. 
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On eastern hills I see their smokes, 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs. ° 
I met many travellers 

Who the road had surely kept; 

They saw not my fine revellers, — 
These had crossed them while they slept. 
Some had heard their fair report, 

Tn the country or the court. 

Fleetest couriers alive 

Never yet could once arrive, 

As they went or they returned, 

At the house where these sojourned. 
Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 
Though they are not overtaken ; 

In sleep their jubilant troop is near,— 
I tuneful voices overhear; 

It may be in wood or waste, — 

At unawares ’tis come and past. 

Their near camp my spirit knows 

By signs gracious as rainbows. 

I thenceforward and long after, 

Listen for their harp-like laughter, 
And carry in my heart, for days, 

Peace that hallows rudest ways. 


LOVE. 


I HAVE been told, that in some public discourses of mine my rever- 
ence for the intellect has made me unjustly cold to the personal rela- 
tions. But now I almost shrink at the remembrance of such disparaging 
words. For persons are love’s world, and the coldest philosopher cannot 
recount the debt of the young soul wandering here in nature to the 
power of love without being tempted to unsay, as treasonable to nature, 
aught derogatory to the social instincts. For, though the celestial rap- 
ture falling out of heaven seizes only upon those of tender age, and 
although a beauty overpowering all analysis or comparison, and putting 
us quite beside ourselves, we can seldom see after thirty years, yet the 
remembrance of these visions outlasts all other remembrances, and is a 
wreath of flowers on the oldest brows. But here is a strange fact; it may 
seem to many men, in revising their experience, that they have no fairer 
page in their life’s book than the delicious memory of some passages 
wherein affection contrived to give a witchcraft surpassing the deep 
attraction of its own truth to a parcel of accidental and trivial circum- 


stances. . In looking backward, they may find that several things which 
VOL. v1.—10 
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were not the charm have more reality to this groping memory than the 
charm itself which embalmed them. But be our experience in particu- 
lars what it may, no man ever forgot the visitations of that power to his 
heart and brain, which created all things new; which was the dawn in 
him of music, poetry, and art; which made the face of nature radiant 
with purple light; the morning and the night varied enchantments ; 
when a single tone of one voice could make the heart bound, and the 
most trivial circumstance associated with one form is put in the amber 
of memory; when he became all eye when one was present, and all 
memory when one was gone; when the youth becomes a watcher of 
windows, and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the wheels of a 
carriage; when no place is too solitary, and none too silent, for him who 
has richer company and sweeter conversation in his new thoughts, than 
any old friends, though best and purest, can give him; for the figures, 
the motions, the words of the beloved object are not like other images 
written in water, but, as Plutarch said, “enamelled in fire,” and make 
the study of midnight. 


‘¢Thou art not gone being gone, where’er thou art, 
Thou leay’st in him thy watchful eyes, in him thy loving heart.” 


In the noon and the afternoon of life we still throb at the recollection of 
days when happiness was not happy enough, but must be drugged with 
the relish of pain and fear; for he touched the secret of the matter, who 
said of love, 

‘All other pleasures are not worth its pains ’’; 


and when the day was not long enough, but the night, too, must be con- 
sumed in keen recollections; when the head boiled all night on the 
pillow with the generous deed it resolved on; when the moonlight was 
a pleasing fever, and the stars were letters, and the flowers ciphers, and 
the air was coined into song; when all business seemed an impertinence, 
and all the men and women running to and fro in the streets mere pio- 
tures. 

The passion rebuilds the world for the youth. It makes all things 
alive and significant. Nature grows conscious. Every bird on the 
boughs of the tree sings now to his heart and soul. The notes are almost 
articulate. The clouds have faces as he looks on them. The trees of 
the forest, the waving grass, and the peeping flowers have grown intel- 
ligent; and he almost fears to trust them with the secret which they 
seem to invite. Yet nature soothes and sympathizes. In the green soli- 
tude he finds a dearer home than with men. 


‘‘ Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves, 
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Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a passing groan,— 
These are the sounds we feed upon.” 


Behold there in the wood the fine madman. He is a palace of sweet 
sounds and sights; he dilates; he is twice a man; he walks with arms 
akimbo; he soliloquizes; he accosts the grass and the trees; he feels the 
blood of the violet, the clover, and the lily in his veins; and he talks 
with the brook that wets his foot. 

The heats that have opened his perceptions of natural beauty have 
made him love music and verse. It is a fact often observed, that men 
have written good verses under the inspiration of passion, who cannot 
write well under any other circumstances. 

The like force bas the passion over all his nature. It expands the sen- 
timent; it makes the clown gentle, and gives the coward heart. Into the 
most pitiful and abject it will.infuse a heart and courage to defy the 
world, so only it have the countenance of the beloved object. In giving 
him to another, it still more gives him to himself. He is a new man, 
with new perceptions, new and keener purposes, and a religious solem- 
nity of character and aims. He does not longer appertain to his family 
and society ; he is somewhat; he is a person; he is a soul. 


1841. 


ART, 


| tgs office of painting and sculpture seems to be merely initial. The 
best pictures can easily tell us their last secret. The best pictures 
are rude draughts of a few of the miraculous dots and lines and dyes 
which make up the ever-changing “landscape with figures” amidst 
which we dwell. Painting seems to be to the eye what dancing is to the 
limbs. When that has educated the frame to self-possession, to nimbleness, 
to grace, the steps of the dancing-master are better forgotten ; so painting 
teaches me the splendor of color and the expression of form, and, as I 
see many pictures and higher genius in the art, I see the boundless opu- 
lence of the pencil, the indifferency in which the artist stands free to 
choose out of the possible forms. If he can draw everything, why draw 
anything? and then is my eye opened to the eternal picture which nature 
paints in the street with moving men and children, beggars, and fine 
ladies, draped in red, and green, and blue, and gray; long-haired, 
grizzled, white-faced, black-faced, wrinkled, giant, dwarf, expanded, 
elfish,—capped and based by heaven, earth, and sea. 
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A gallery of sculpture teaches more austerely the same lesson. As 
picture teaches the coloring, so sculpture the anatomy of form. When 
T have seen fine statues, and afterwards enter a public assembly, I under- 
stand well what he meant who said, ‘‘ When I have been reading Homer, 
all men look like giants.” I too see that painting and sculpture are 
gymnastics of the eye, its training to the niceties and curiosities of its 
function. There is no statue like this living man, with his infinite ad- 
vantage over all ideal sculpture, of perpetual variety. What a gallery 
of art have I here! No mannerist made these varied groups and diverse 
original single figures. Here is the artist himself improvising, grim and 
glad, at his block. Now one thought strikes him, now another, and with 
each moment he alters the whole air, attitude, and expression of his clay. 
Away with your nonsense of oil and easels, of marble and chisels: except 
to open your eyes to the masteries of eternal art, they are hypocritical 
rubbish. 

The reference of all production at last to an aboriginal Power explains. 
the traits common to all works of the highest art,—that they are univer- 
sally intelligible; that they restore to us the simplest states of mind; 
and are religious. Since what skill is therein shown is the reappearance 
of the original soul, a jet of pure light, it should produce a similar im- 
pression to that made by natural objects. In happy hours, nature 
appears to us one with art; art perfected,—the work of genius. And 
the individual, in whom simple tastes and susceptibility to all the great 
human influences overpower the accidents of a local and special culture, 
is the best critic of art. Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we find it not. The best of 
beauty is a finer charm than skill in surfaces, in outlines, or rules of art 
can ever teach, namely, a radiation from the work of art of human 
character,—a wonderful expression through stone, or canvas, or musical 
sound, of the deepest and simplest attributes of our nature, and there- 
fore most intelligible at last to those souls which have these attributes. 
In the sculptures of the Greeks, in the masonry of the Romans, and in 
the pictures of the Tuscan and Venetian masters, the highest charm is 
the universal language they speak. A confession of moral nature, of 
purity, love, and hope, breathes from them all. That which we carry to 
them, the same we bring back more fairly illustrated in the memory. 
The traveller who visits the Vatican, and passes from chamber to cham- 
ber through galleries of statues, vases, sarcophagi, and candelabra, 
through all forms of beauty, cut in the richest materials, is in danger of 
forgetting the simplicity of the principles out of which they all sprung, 
and that they had their origin from thoughts and laws in his own breast. 
He studies the technical rules on these wonderful remains, but forgets 
that these works were not always thus constellated; that they are “the 
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contributions of many ages and many countries; that each came out of 
the solitary workshop of one artist, who toiled perhaps in ignorance of 
the existence of other sculpture, created his work without other model, 
save life, household life, and the sweet and smart of personal relations, of 
beating hearts, and meeting eyes, of poverty, and necessity, and hope, 
and fear. These were his inspirations, and these are the effects he carries 
home to your heart and mind. 
1841. 


THE POET. 


iS Cisca poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. He is a 

sovereign, and stands on the centre. For the world is not painted, 
or adorned, but is from the beginning beautiful; and God has not made 
some beautiful things, but Beauty is the creator of the universe. There- 
fore the poet is not any permissive potentate, but is emperor in his own 
right. Criticism is infested with a cant of materialism, which assumes 
that manual skill and activity is the first merit of all men, and dispar- 
ages such as say and do not, overlooking the fact, that some men, namely, 
poets, are natural sayers, sent into the world to the end of expression, 
and confounds them with those whose province is action, but who quit 
it to imitate the sayers. But Homer’s words are as costly and admirable 
to Homer, as Agamemnon’s victories are to Agamemnon. The poet 
does not wait for the hero or the sage, but, as they act and think prima- 
rily, so he writes primarily what will and must be spoken, reckoning the 
others, though primaries also, yet, in respect to him, secondaries and 
servants; as sitters or models in the studio of a painter, or as assistants 
who bring building materials to an architect. 

For poetry was all written before time was, and whenever we are so 
finely organized that we can penetrate into that region where the air is 
music, we hear those primal warblings, and attempt to write them down, 
but we lose ever and anon a word, or a verse, and substitute something 
of our own, and thus miswrite the poem. The men of more delicate ear 
write down these cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, though 
imperfect, become the songs of the nations. or nature is as truly 
beautiful as it is good, or as it is reasonable, and must as much appear, 
as it must be done, or be known. Words and deeds are quite indifferent 
modes of the divine energy. Words are also actions, and actions are a 
kind of words. 

The sign and credentials of the poet are, that he announces that which 
no man foretold. He is the true and only doctor; he know and tells; 
he is the only teller of news, for he was present and privy to the appear- 
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ance which he describes. He is a beholder of ideas, and an utterer of 
the necessary and casual. For we do not speak now of men of poetical 
talents, or of industry and skill in metre, but of the true poet. I took 
part in a conversation, the other day, concerning a recent writer of lyrics, 
a man of subtle mind, whose head appeared to be a music-box of delicate 
tunes and rhythms, and whose skill and command of language we could 
not sufficiently praise. But when the question arose, whether he was 
not only a lyrist, but a poet, we were obliged to confess that he is plainly 
a contemporary, not an cternal man. He does not stand out of our low 
limitations, like a Chimborazo under the line, running up from a torrid 
base through all the climates of the globe, with belts of the herbage of 
every latitude on its high and mottled sides; but this genius is the land- 
scape-garden of a modern house, adorned with fountains and statues, 
with well-bred men and women standing and sitting in the walks and ter- 
races. We hear, through all the varied music, the ground-tone of conven- 
tional life. Our poets are men of talents who sing, and not the children 
of music. The argument is secondary, the finish of the verses is primary. 

For it is not metres, but a metre-making argument, that makes a 
poem,—a thought so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a plant 
or an animal, it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a 
new thing. The thought and the form are equal in the order of time, 
but in the order of genesis the thought is prior to the form. The poet 
has a new thought: he has a whole new experience to unfold; he will 
tell us how it was with him, and all men will be the richer in his fortune. 
For the experience of each new age requires a new confession, and the 
world seems always waiting forits poet. I remember, when I was young, 
how much I was moved one morning by tidings that genius had ap- 
peared in a youth who sat near me at table. He had left his work, and 
gone rambling none knew whither, and had written hundreds of lines, 
but could not tell whether that which was in him was therein told: he 
could tell nothing but that all was changed,—man, beast, heaven, earth, 
and sea. How gladly we listened! how credulous! Society seemed to 
be compromised. We sat in the aurora of a sunrise which was to put 
out all the stars. Boston seemed to be at twice the distance it had the 
night before, or was much farther than that. Rome—what was Rome? 
Plutarch and Shakespeare were in the yellow leaf, and Homer no more 
should be heard of. It is much to know that poetry has been written 
this very day, under this very roof, by your side. What! that wonder- 
ful spirit has not expired! These stony moments are still sparkling and 
animated! I had fancied that the oracles were all silent, and nature had 
spent her fires, and behold! all night, from every pore, these fine auroras 
have been streaming. Every one has some interest in the advent of the 
poet, and no one knows how much it may concern him. We know that 
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the secret of the world is profound, but who or what shall be our inter- 
preter, we know not. A mountain ramble, a new style of face, a new 
person, may put the key into our hands. Of course, the value of genius 
to us is in the veracity of its report. Talent may frolic and juggle; 
genius realizes and adds. Mankind, in good earnest, have arrived so far 
in understanding themselves and their work, that the foremost watchman 
on the peak announces his news. It is the truest word ever spoken, and 
the phrase will be the fittest, most musical, and the unerring voice of 
the world for that time. 
1844, 


MERLIN. 


flies trivial harp will never please 
Or fill my craving ear; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 

Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenadev’s art, 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make the wild blood start 

In its mystic springs. 

The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and hard 

As with hammer or with mace; 

That they may render back 

Artful thunder, which conveys 

Secrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the supersolar blaze. 

Merlin’s blows are strokes of fate, 

Chiming with the forest tone, 

When boughs buffet boughs in the wood: 

Chiming with the gasp and moan 

Of the ice-imprisoned flood ; 

With the pulse of manly hearts; 

With the voice of orators; 

With the din of city arts; 

With the cannonade of wars; 

With the marches of the brave; 

And prayers of might from martyrs’ cave. 


Great is the art, 

Great be the manners, of the bard. 

He shall not his brain encumber 

With the coil of rhythm and number; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 
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‘Pass in, pass in,” the angels say, 
‘¢TIn to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 
But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise.” 


Blameless master of the games, 
King of sport that never shames, 
He shall daily joy dispense 

Hid in song’s sweet influence. 
Forms more cheerly live and go, 
What time the subtle mind 

Sings aloud the tune whereto 
Their pulses beat, 

And march their feet, 

And their members are combined. 


By Sybarites beguiled, 

He shall no task decline; 
Merlin’s mighty line 

Extremes of nature reconciled, — 
Bereaved a tyrant of his will, 
And made the lion mild. 

Songs can the tempest still, 
Scattered on the stormy air, 
Mould the year to fair increase, 
And bring in poetic peace. 


He shall not seek to weave, 

In weak, unhappy times, 

Efficacious rhymes; 

Wait his returning strength. 

Bird, that from the nadir’s floor 

To the zenith’s top can soar, — 

The soaring orbit of the muse exceeds that journey’s length. 
Nor profane affect to hit 

Or compass that, by meddling wit, 

Which only the propitious mind 

Publishes when ’tis inclined. 

There are open hours 

When the God’s will sallies free, 

And the dull idiot might see 

The flowing fortunes of a thousand years ;—- 
Sudden, at unawares, 

Self-moved, fly-to the doors, 

Nor sword of angels could reveal 

What they conceal. 
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FORBEARANCE. 


AST thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk ? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse ? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust ? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 
In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay ? 
O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


MANNERS. 


A Mee complement of this graceful self-respect, and that of all the points 
of good breeding I most require and insist upon, is deference. I 
like that every chair should be a throne, and hold a king. I prefer a 
tendency to stateliness, to an excess of fellowship. Let the incom- 
municable objects of nature and the metaphysical isolation of man teach 
us independence. Let us not be too much acquainted. I would have 
a man enter his house through a hall filled with heroic and sacred sculp- 
tures, that he might not want the hint of tranquillity and self-poise. We 
should meet each morning as from foreign countries, and spending the day 
together, should depart at night, as into foreign countries. In all things 
I would have the island of a man inviolate. Let us sit apart as the gods, 
talking from peak to peak all around Olympus. No degree of affection 
need invade this religion. This is myrrh and rosemary to keep the other 
sweet. Lovers should guard their strangeness. If they forgive too 
much, all slides into confusion and meanness. It is easy to push this 
deference to a Chinese etiquette; but coolness and absence of heat and 
haste indicate fine qualities. A gentleman makes no noise: a lady is 
serene. Proportionate is our disgust at those invaders who fill a studi- 
ous house with blast and running, to secure some paltry convenience. 
Not less I dislike a low sympathy of each with his neighbor’s needs. 
Must we have a good understanding with one another’s palates? as fool- 
ish people who have lived long together know when each wants salt or 
sugar. I pray my companion, if he wishes for bread, to ask me for 
bread, and if he wishes for sassafras or arsenic, to ask me for them, and 
not to hold out his plate as if I knew already. Every natural func- 
tion can be dignified by deliberation and privacy. Let us leave hurry 
to slaves. The compliments and ceremonies of our breeding should re- 
call, however remotely, the grandeur of our destiny. 

The flower of courtesy does not very well bide handling, but if we dare 
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to open another leaf, and explore what parts go to its conformation, we 
shall find also an intellectual quality. To the leaders of men, the brain 
as well as the flesh and the heart must furnish a proportion. Defect in 
manners is usually the defect of fine perceptions. Men are too coarsely 
made for the delicacy of beautiful carriage and customs. It is not quite 
sufficient to good breeding, a union of kindness and independence. We 
imperatively require a perception of, and a homage to, beauty in our 
companions. Other virtues are in request in the field and work- 
yard, but a certain degree of taste is not to be spared in those we 
sit with. I could better eat with one who did not respect the truth or 
the laws, than with a sloven and unpresentable person. Moral qualities 
rule the world, but at short distances the senses are despotic. The same 
discrimination of fit and fair runs out, if with less rigor, into all parts of 
life. The average spirit of the energetic class is good sense, acting 
under certain limitations and to certain ends. It entertains every nat- 
ural gift. Social in its nature, it respects everything which tends to 
unite men. It delights in measure. The love of beauty is mainly the 
love of measure or proportion. The person who screams, or uses the 
superlative degree, or converses with heat, is quickly left alone. If you 
wish to be loved, love measure. You must have genius, or a prodigious 
usefulness, if you will hide the want of measure, 


1844, 


DAYS. 


pe GERES of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Mufiled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, * 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. JI, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


FORTUNDT OF THE REPUBLIC. 


qc a temperate wise man should look over our American society, I 
think the first danger that would excite his alarm would be the 
European influences on this country. We buy much of Europe that 
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does not make us better men: and mainly the expensiveness which is 
ruining that country. We import trifles, dancers, singers, laces, books 
of patterns, modes, gloves, and cologne, manuals of Gothic architecture, 
steam-made ornaments. America is provincial. It is an immense Hali- 
fax. See the secondariness and aping of foreign and English life, that 
runs through this country, in building, in dress, in eating, in books. 
Every village, every city has its architecture, its costume, its hotel, its 
private house, its church from England. 

Our politics threaten her. Her manners threaten us. Life is grown 
and growing so costly, that it threatens to kill us) A man is coming 
here as there to value himself on what he can buy. Worst of all, his 
expense is not his own, but a far off copy of Osborne House or the 
Elysée. The tendency of this is to make all men alike; to extinguish 
individualism and choke up all the channels of inspiration from God in 
man. We lose our invention and descend into imitation. A man no 
longer conducts his own life. It is manufactured for him. The tailor 
makes your dress; the baker your bread ; the upholsterer—from an im- 
ported book of patterns—your furniture; the Bishop of London your faith. 

In the planters of this country, in the seventeenth century, the con- 
ditions of the country combined with the impatience of arbitrary power 
which they brought from England, forced them to a wonderful personal 
independence and to a certain heroic planting and trading. Later this 
strength appeared in the solitudes of the West, where a man is made a 
hero by the varied emergencies of his lonely farm, and neighborhoods 
must combine against the Indians, or the horse-thieves, or the river 
rowdies, by organizing themselves into committees of vigilance. Thus 
the land and sea educate the people, and bring out presence of mind, 
self-retiance, and hundred-handed activity. These are the people for an 
emergency. They are not to be surprised, and can find a way out of any 
peril. This rough and ready force becomes them, and makes them fit 
citizens and civilizers. But if we found them clinging to English tradi- 
tions, which are graceful enough at home, as the English Church, and 
entailed estates, and distrust of popular election, we should feel this 
reactionary, and absurdly out of place. 

Let the passion for America cast out the passion for Hurope. Here 
let there be what the earth waits for,—exalted manhood. What this 
country longs for is personalities, grand persons, to counteract its mate- 
rialities. For it is the rule of the universe that corn shall serve man, 
and not man corn. 

They who find America insipid,—they for whom London and Paris 
have spoiled their own homes, can be spared to return to those cities. I 
not only see a career at home for more genius than we have, but for 
more than there is in the world. 
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The class of which I speak make themselves merry without duties. 
They sit in decorated club-houses in the cities, and burn tobacco and 
play whist; in the country they sit idle in stores and bar-rooms, and 
burn tobacco, and gossip and sleep. They complain of the flatness of 
American life; “America has no illusions, no romance.” They have no 
perception of its destiny. They are not Americans. 

The felon is the logical extreme of the epicure and coxcomb. Selfish 
luxury is the end of both, though in one it is decorated with refinements, 
and in the other brutal. But my point now is, that this spirit is not 
American. 

Our young men lack idealism. A man for success must not be pure 
idealist, then he will practically fail; but he must have ideas, must obey 
ideas, or he might as well be the horse he rides on. A man does not 
want to be sun-dazzled, sun-blind; but every man must have glimmer 
enough to keep him from knocking his head against the walls. And it 
is in the interest of civilization and good society and friendship, that I 
dread to hear of well-born, gifted and amiable men, that they have this 
indifference, disposing them to this despair. 

Of no use are the men who study to do exactly as was done before, , 
who can never understand that to-day is a new day. There never was 
such a combination as this of ours, and the rules to meet it are not set 
down in any history. We want men of original perception and original 
action, who can open their eyes wider than to a nationality,—namely, to 
considerations of benefit to the human race,—can act in the interest of 
civilization ; men of elastic, men of moral mind, who can live in the 
moment and take a step forward. Columbus was no backward-creeping 
crab, nor was Martin Luther, nor John Adams, nor Patrick Henry, nor 
Thomas Jefferson: and the Genius or Destiny of America is no log or 
sluggard, but a man incessantly advancing, as the shadow on the dial’s 
face, or the heavenly body by whose light it is marked. 

The flowering of civilization is the finished man, the man of sense, of 
grace, of accomplishment, of social power,—the gentleman. What hinders 
that he be born here? The new times need a new man, the comple- 
mental man, whom plainly this country must furnish. Freer swing his 
arms ; farther pierce his eyes; more forward and forthright his whole 
build and rig than the Englishman’s, who, we see, is much imprisoned 
in his backbone. 

"Tis certain that our civilization is yet incomplete, it has not ended, 
nor given sign of ending, ina hero. ‘Tis a wild democracy; the riot of 
mediocrities and dishonesties and fudges. Ours is the age of the omni- 
bus, of the third person plural, of Tammany Hall. : 

The genius of the country has marked out our true policy,—oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity of civil rights, of education, of personal power, 
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and not less of wealth; doors wide open. If I could have it,—free trade 
with all the world without toll or custom-houses, invitation as we now 
make to every nation, to every race and skin, white men, red men, yellow 
men, black men; hospitality of fair field and equal laws to all. Let 
them compete, and success to the strongest, the wisest, and the best. 
The land is wide enough, the soil has bread for all. 

I hope America will come to have its pride in being a nation of ser- 
vants, and not of the served. How can men have any other ambition 
where the reason has not suffered a disastrous eclipse? Whilst every 
man can say I serve,—to the whole extent of my being I apply my 
faculty to the service of mankind in my especial place,—he therein sees 
and shows areason for his being in the world, and is not a moth or in- 
cumbrance in it. 

The distinction and end of a soundly constituted man is his labor. 
Use is inscribed on all his faculties. Use is the end to which he exists. 
As the tree exists for its fruit, soa man for his work. A fruitless plant, 
an idle animal, does not stand in the universe. They are all toiling, 
however secretly or slowly, in the province assigned them, and to a use 
in the economy of the world; the higher and more complex organiza- 
tions, to higher and more catholic service. And man seems to play, by 
his instincts and activity, a certain part that even tells on the general 
face of the planet, drains swamps, leads rivers into dry countries for 
their irrigation, perforates forests and stony mountain-chains with roads, 
hinders the inroads of the sea on the continent, as if dressing the globe 
for happier races. 

On the whole, I know that the cosmic results will be the same, what- 
ever the daily events may be. Happily we are under better guidance 
than of statesmen. Pennsylvania coal mines, and New York shipping, 
and free labor, though not idealists, gravitate in the ideal direction. 
Nothing less large than justice can keep them in good temper. Justice 
satisfies everybody, and justice alone. No monopoly must be foisted in, 
no weak party or nationality sacrificed, no coward compromise conceded 
to a strong partner. Every one of these is the seed of vice, war, and 
national disorganization. It is our part to carry out to the last the ends 
of liberty and justice. We shall stand, then, for vast interests ; north 
and south, east and west, will be present to our minds, and our vote will 
be as if they voted, and we shall know that our vote secures the founda- 
tions of the state, good-will, liberty and security of traffic and of pro- 
duction, and mutual increase of good-will in the great interests. 

Our helm is given up to a better guidance than our own; the course 
of events is quite too strong for any helmsman, and our little wherry is 
taken in tow by the ship of the great Admiral which knows the way, 
and has the force to draw men and states and planets to their good 
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Such and so potent is this high method by which the Divine Provi- 
dence sends the chiefest benefits under the mask of calamities, that I do 
not think we shall by any perverse ingenuity prevent the blessing, 

In seeing this guidance of events, in seeing this felicity without ex- 
ample that has rested on the Union thus far, I find new confidence for 
the future. I could heartily wish that our will and endeavor were more 
active parties to the work. But I see in all directions the hght break- 
ing. Trade and government will not alone be the favored aims of man- 
kind, but every useful, every elegant art, every exercise of imagination, 
the height of reason, the noblest affection, the purest religion will find 
their home in our institutions, and write our laws for the benefit of men. 


1878. 


CONCORD HYMN: 
SUNG AT THE COMPLETION OF THE BATTLE MONUMENT, APRIL 19, 1836. 


ies the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
‘When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare © 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


; FATEH. 


oe element running through entire nature, which we popularly call 

Fate, is known to us as limitation. "Whatever limits us, we call 
Fate. If we are brute and barbarous, the fate takes a brute and dread- 
ful shape. As we refine, our cheeks become finer. If we rise to spirit- 
ual culture, the antagonism takes a spiritual form. In the Hindoo 
fables, Vishnu follows Maya through all her ascending changes, from 
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insect and craw-fish up to elephant; whatever form she took, he took the 
male form of that kind, until she became at last woman and goddess, 
and he aman andagod. The limitations refine as the soul purifies, but 
the ring of necessity is always perched at the top. 

When the gods in the Norse heaven were unable to bind the Fenris 
Wolf with steel or with weight of mountains,—the one he snapped and . 
the other he spurned with his heel,—they put round his foot a limp band 
softer than silk or cobweb, and this held him: the more he spurned it, 
the stiffer it drew. So soft and so stanch is the ring of Fate. Neither 
brandy, nor nectar, nor sulphuric ether, nor hell-fire, nor ichor, nor 
poetry, nor genius, can get rid of this limp band. For if we give it the 
high sense in which the poets use it, even thought itself is not above 
Fate: that too must act according to eternal laws, and all that is wilful 
and fantastic in it is in opposition to its fundamental essence. 

And last of all, high over thought, in the world of morals, Fate ap- 
pears as vindicator, levelling the high, lifting the low, requiring justice 
in man, and always striking soon or late, when justice is not done. What 
is useful will last; what is hurtful will sink. “The doer must suffer,” 
said the Greeks: “you would soothe a Deity not to be soothed.” “God 
himself cannot procure good for the wicked,” said the Welsh triad. 
“God may consent, but only for a time,” said the bard of Spain. The 
limitation is impassable by any insight of man. In its last and loftiest 
ascensions, insight itself, and the freedom of the will, is one of its obedi- 
ent members. But we must not run into generalizations too large, but 
show the natural bounds or essential distinctions, and seek to do justice 
to the other elements as well. 

Thus we trace Fate, in matter, mind, and morals,—in race, in retarda- 
tions of strata, and in thought and character as well. It is everywhere 
bound or limitation. But Fate has its lord; limitation its limits; is 
different seen from above and from below; from within and from with- 
out. For, though Fate is immense, so is power, which is the other fact 
in the dual world, immense. If Fate follows and limits, power, power 
attends and antagonizes Fate. We must respect Fate as natural history, 
but there is more than natural history. For who and what is this criti- 
cism that pries into the matter? Man is not order of nature, sack and 
sack, belly and members, link in a chain, nor any ignominious baggage, 
but a stupendous antagonism, a dragging together of the poles of the 
Universe. He betrays his relation to what is below him,—thick-skulled, 
small-brained, fishy, quadrumanous,—quadruped ill-disguised, hardly 
escaped into biped, and has paid for the new powers by loss of some of 
the old ones. But the lightning which explodes and fashions planets, 
maker of planet and suns, is in him. On one side, elemental order, 
sandstone and granite, rock-ledges, peat-bog, forest, sea and shore; and, 
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on the other part, thought, the spirit which composes and decomposes 
nature,—here they are, side by side, god and devil, mind and matter, 
king and conspirator, belt and spasm, riding peacefully together in the 
eye and brain of every man. 

Nor can he blink the freewill. To hazard the contradiction,— 
freedom is necessary. If you please to plant yourself on the side 
of Fate, and say, Fate is all; then we say, a part of Fate is the freedom 
of man. Forever wells up the impulse of choosing and acting in the soul. 
Intellect annuls Fate. So far as a man thinks, he is free. And though 
nothing is more disgusting than the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are, and the flippant mistaking for freedom of some paper 
preamble like a “Declaration of Independence,” or the statute right to 
vote, by those who have never dared to think or to act, yet it is whole- 
some to man to look not at Fate, but the other way: the practical view 
is the other. His sound relation to these facts is to use and command, 
not to cringe to them. ‘Look not on nature, for her name is fatal,” said 
the oracle. The too much contemplation of these limits induces mean- 
ness. They who talk much of destiny, their birth-star, ete, are in a 
lower dangerous plane, and invite the evils they fear. 

I cited the instinctive and heroic races as proud believers in Destiny. 
They conspire with it; a loving resignation is with the event. But the 
dogma makes a different impression, when it is held by the weak and 
lazy. "Tis weak and vicious people who cast the blame on Fate. The 
right use of Fate is to bring up our conduct to the loftiness of nature. 
Rude and invincible except by themselves are the elements. So let man 
be. Let him empty his breast of his windy conceits, and show his lord- 
ship by manners and deeds on the scale of nature. Let him hold his 
purpose as with the tug of gravitation. No power, no persuasion, no 
bribe shall make him give up his point. A man ought to compare ad- 
vantageously with a river, an oak, or a mountain. He shall have not 
less the flow, the expansion, and the resistance of these. 

Tis the best use of Fate to teach a fatal courage. Go face the fire at 
sea, or the cholera in your friend’s house, or the burglar in your own, 
or what danger lies in the way of duty, knowing you are guarded by the 
cherubim of Destiny. If you believe in Fate to your harm, believe it, 
at least, for your good. 

For, if Fate is so prevailing, man also is part of it, and can confront 
fate with fate. If the Universe have these savage accidents, our atoms 
are as savage in resistance. We should be crushed by the atmosphere, 
but for the reaction of the air within the body. A tube made of a film of 
glass can resist the shock of the ocean, if filled with the same water. 
If there be omnipotence in the stroke, there is omnipotence of recoil. 

1860. 
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BRAHMA, 


i the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
Iam the doubter and the doubt, 
And | the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


IMMORTALITY. 


E live by desire to live; we live by choice; by will, by thought, 

by virtue, by the vivacity of the laws which we obey, and obey- 

ing share their life—or we die by sloth, by disobedience, by losing hold 

of life, which ebbs out of us. But whilst I find the signatures, the hints 

and suggestions, noble and wholesome,—whilst I find that all the ways 

of virtuous living lead upward and not downward,—yet it is not my duty 

to prove to myself the immortality of the soul, That knowledge is hid- 

den very cunningly. Perhaps the archangels cannot find the secret of 

their existence, as the eye cannot see itself; but, ending or endless, to 
live whilst I live. 

There is a drawback to the value of all statements of the doctrine; 
and I think that one abstains from writing or printing on the immor- 
tality of the soul, because, when he comes to the end of his statement, 
the hungry eyes that run through it will close disappointed ; the listen- 
ers say, That is not here which we desire,—and I shall be as much 
wronged by their hasty conclusion, as they feel themselves wronged by 
my omissions. I mean that I am a better believer, and all serious souls 
are better believers, in the immortality than we can give grounds for. 
The real evidence is too subtle, or is higher than we can write down in 

vou, v1.—11 
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propositions, and therefore Wordsworth’s “Ode” is the best modern essay 
on the subject. 

We cannot prove our faith by syllogisms. The argument refuses to 
form in the mind. A conclusion, an inference, a grand augury, is ever 
hovering ; but attempt to ground it, and the reasons are all vanishing 
and inadequate. You cannot make a written theory or demonstration of - 
this as you can an orrery of the Copernican astronomy. It must be 
sacredly treated. Speak of the mount in the mount. Not by literature 
or theology, but only by rare integrity, by a man permeated and per- 
fumed with airs of heaven, with manliest or womanliest enduring love,— 
can the vision be clear to a use the most sublime. And hence the fact 
that in minds of men the testimony of a few inspired souls has had 
such weight and penetration. You shall not say, ‘‘O my bishop, O my 
pastor, is there any resurrection? What do you think? Did Dr. Chan- 
ning believe that we should know each other? did Wesley? did Butler? 
did Fenelon?”. What questions are these! Goread Milton, Shakespeare, 
or any truly ideal poet. Read Plato, or any seer of the interior realities. 
Read St. Augustine, Swedenborg, [Immanuel Kant. Let any master sim- 
ply recite to you the substantial laws of the intellect, and in the presence 
of the laws themselves you will never ask such primary-school ques- 
tions. 

Is immortality only an intellectual quality, or, shall I say, only an 
energy, there being no passive? He has it, and he alone, who gives life 
to all names, persons, things, where he comes. No religion, not the 
wildest mythology, dies for him; no art is lost. He vivifies what he 
touches. Future state is an illusion for the ever-present state. It is not 
length of life, but depth of life. It is not duration, but a taking of the 
soul out of time, as all high action of the mind does: when we are living 
in the sentiments we ask no questions about time. The spiritual world 
takes place ;—that which is always the same. But see how the senti- 
ment is wise. Jesus explained nothing, but the influence of him took 
people out of time, and they felt eternal. .A great integrity makes us 
immortal; an admiration, a deep love, a strong will arms us above fear. 
It makes a day memorable. We say we lived yearsin that hour. It is 
strange that Jesus is esteemed by mankind the bringer of the doctrine 
of immortality. He is never once weak or sentimental; he is very 
abstemious of explanation, he never preaches the personal immortality ; 
whilst Plato and Cicero had both allowed themselves to overstep the 
stern limits of the spirit, and gratify the people with that picture. 

How ill agrees this majestical immortality of our religion with the 
frivolous population! Will you build magnificently for mice? Will 
you offer empires to such as cannot set a house or private affairs in 
order? Here are people who cannot dispose of a day; an hour hangs 
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heavy on their hands; and will you offer them rolling ages without end ? 
But this is the way we rise. Within every man’s thought is a higher 
thought,—within the character he exhibits to-day, a higher character. 
The youth puts off the illusions of the child, the man puts off the igno- 
rance and tumultuous passions of youth; proceeding thence puts off the 
egotism of manhood, and becomes at last a public and universal soul. 
He is rising to greater heights, but also rising to realities; the outer re- 
lations and circumstances dying out, he entering deeper into God, God 
into him, until the last garment of egotism falls, and he is with God,— 
shares the will and the immensity of the First Cause. 

It is curious to find the selfsame feeling, that it is not immortality, 
but eternity,—not duration, but a state of abandonment to the Highest, 
and so the sharing of His perfection,—appearing in the farthest east and 
west. The human mind takes no account of geography, language, or 
legends, but in all utters the same instinct. 


1876. 


TERMINUS. 


T is time to be old, 
To take in sail:— 

The god of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore, 
Came to me in his fatal rounds, 
And said: ‘‘ No more! 
No farther shoot 
Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy root. 
Fancy departs: no more invent; 
Contract thy firmament 
To compass of a tent. 
There’s not enough for this and that, 
Make thy option which of two; 
Economize the failing river, 
Not the less revere the Giver, 
Leave the many and hold the few. 
Timely wise accept the terms, 
Soften the fall with wary foot; 
A little while 
Still plan and smile, 
And, fault of novel germs, 
Mature the unfallen fruit. 
Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires, 
Bad husbands of their fires, 
Who, when they gave thee breath, 
Failed to bequeath 
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The needful sinew stark as once, 

The Baresark marrow to thy bones, 

But left a legacy of ebbing veins, 
Inconstant heat and nerveless reins, — 
Amid the Muses, left thee deaf and dumb, 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb.” 


As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
*‘Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed.” 


EMERSON TO CARLYLE. 
[ The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1883.] 


De CARLYLE: Your friend brought me your letter now too 
many days ago. It contained heavy news of your household,—yet 
such as in these our autumnal days we must await with what firmness 
we can. I bear with pain that your wife, whom I have only seen beam- 
ing goodness and intelligence, has suffered and suffers so severely. I 
recall my first visit to your house, when I pronounced you wise and 
fortunate in relations wherein best men are often neither wise nor fortu- 
nate. I had already heard rumors of her serious illness. Send me 
word, I pray you, that there is better health and hope. For the rest, the 
Colonna motto would fit your letter, “ Though sad, I am strong.” 

I had received in July, forwarded by Stanley, on his flight through 
Boston, the fourth Volume of Friedrich, and it was my best reading in 
the summer, and for weeks my only reading. One fact was paramount 
in all the good I drew frcm it, that whomsoever many years had used 
and worn, they had not yet broken any fibre of your force :—a pure joy 
to me, who abhor the inroads which time makes on me and on my 
friends. ‘To live too long is the capital misfortune, and I sometimes 
think, if we shall not parry it by better art of living, we shall learn to 
include in our morals some bolder control of the facts. I read once, that. 
Jacobi declared that he had some thoughts which—if he should enter- 
tain them—would put him to death: and perhaps we have weapons in our 
intellectual armory that are to save us from disgrace and impertinent re- 
lation to the world we live in. But this book will excuse you from any 
unseemly haste to make up your accounts, nay, holds you to fulfil your 
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career with all amplitude and calmness. I found joy and pride in it, 
and discerned a golden chain of continuity not often seen in the works 
of men, apprising me that one good head and great heart remained in 
England, immoyable,—superior to his own eccentricities and perversi- 
tien, nay. wearing these, I can well believe, as a jaunty coat or red 
cockade to defy or mislead idlers, for the better securing his own peace, 
and the very ends which the idlers fancy he resists. England’s lease of 
power is good during his days. 

I have in these last years lamented that you had not made the visit to 
America, which in earlier years you projected or favored. It would 
have made it impossible that your name should be cited for one moment 
on the side of the enemies of mankind. Ten days’ residence in this 
country would have made you the organ of the sanity of England and 
of Europe to us and to them, and have shown you the necessities and 
aspirations which struggle up in our Free States, which, as yet, have no 
organ to others, and are ill and unsteadily articulated here. In our to- 
day’s division of Republican and Democrat, it is certain that the Ameri- 
ean nationality lies in the Republican party (mixed and multiform 
though that party be); and I hold it not less certain, that, viewing all 
the national‘ties of the world, the battle for humanity is, at this hour, in 
America. A few days here would show you the disgusting composition 
of the Party which within the Union resists the national action. Take 
from it the wild Irish element, imported in the last twenty-five years into 
this country, and led by Romish Priests, who sympathize, of course, with 
despotism, and you would bereave it of all its numerical strength. A 
man intelligent and virtuous is not to be found on that side) Ah! how 
gladly I would enlist you, with your thunderbolt, on our part! How 
gladly enlist the wise, thoughtful, efficient pens and voices of England! 
We want England and Europe to hold our people stanch to their best 
tendency. Are English of this day incapable of a great sentiment? Can 
they not leave cavilling at petty failures, and bad manners, and at the 
dunce part (always the largest part in human affairs), and leap to the 
suggestions and finger-pointings of the gods, which, above the under- 
standing, feed the hopes and guide the wills of men? This war has been 
conducted over the heads of all the actors in it; and the foolish terrors, 
“What shall we do with the negro?” “The entire black population is 
coming North to be fed,” etc., have strangely ended in the fact that the 
black refuses to leave his climate; gets his living and the living of his 
employers there, as he has always done; is the natural ally and soldier 
of the Republic, in that climate; now takes the place of two hundred 
thousand white soldiers; and will be, as the conquest of the country 
proceeds, its garrison, till peace, without slavery, returns, Slave-holders 
in London have filled English ears with their wishes and perhaps beliets ; 
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and our people, generals, and politicians have carried the like, at first, to 
the war, until corrected by irresistible experience. I shall always respect 
War hereafter. The cost of life, the dreary havoc of comfort and time, 
are overpaid by the Vistas it opens of Eternal Life, Eternal Law, recon- 
structing and uplifting Society,—breaks up the old horizon, and we see 
through the rifts a wider. The dismal Malthus, the dismal DeBow, have 
had their night. 

Our Census of 1860, and the War, are Poems, which will, in the next 
age, inspire a genius like your own. I hate to write you a newspaper, 
but, in these times, ’tis wonderful what sublime lessons I have once and 
again read on the Bulletin-boards in the streets. Hverybody has been 
wrong in his guess, except good women, who never despair of an Ideal 
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REQUIEM. 
FOR ONE SLAIN IN BATTLE. 1862. 
[Poems. 1884. ] 


Bee trumpets, breathe 
Slow notes of saddest wailing,—~ 
Sadly responsive peal, ye muffled drums; 
Comrades, with downcast eyes 
And banners trailing, 
Attend him home,— 
The youthful warrior comes. 


Upon his shield, 
Upon his shield returning, 
Borne from the field of honor 
Where he fell; 
Glory and grief, together clasped 
In mourning, 
His fame, his fate 
With sobs exulting tell. 


Wrap round his breast 

The flag his breast defended, — 
His country’s flag, 

In battle’s front unrolled; 
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For it he died— 

On earth forever ended 
His brave young life 

Lives in each sacred fold. 


With proud fond tears, 

By tinge of shame untainted, 
Bear him, and lay him 

Gently in his grave: 
Above the hero write, 

The young, half-sainted, — 
His country asked his life, 

His life he gave! 


SUB ROSA. 


A hAS god of Love, sweet Rose! 
Thee lovely saw, and chose 
An emblem of his power; 
From out thy perfumed fold 
His breath of fragrance rolled, 


And his own tint imbued the blushing flower. 


At eve, the desert child 
Lonely upon the wild 
Trembled, bedropt with dew; 
He plucked it in its tears, 
All sweeter for its fears, 
And to the god of silence panting flew. 


‘¢ Be this,” he cried, ‘‘my sign,— 
Take it,—this hour is mine, 

The hush, the glow, the shade ; 
Make thou this matchless flower 
Symbol in hall or bower 


Of vows and spoken thoughts, but unbetrayed.” 


Since then, when cups went round, _ 
Or, long in silence bound, 
To love hearts yielded pride, 
Under the rose uphung, 
Words that, half whispered, clung 
To lips, or uttered, with the moment died. 


Thus, round the rose was wreathed, 
By, Love and Silence breathed, 
That old, unbroken spell; 
From such sweet fountain flows 
The legend of the Rose, 
And thus, Sub Rosa means, You must not tell. 
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THE AVENGER. 


[Nick of the Woods, or The Jibbenainosay: a Tale of Kentucky. 1837. Revised 
Edition. 1852.] 


HE steps approached ; they reached the door; Nathan threw him- 
self back, reclining against his pile of furs, and fixed his eye upon 
the mats at the entrance. They were presently parted; and the old chief 
Wenonga came halting into the apartment,—halting, yet with a step that 
was designed to indicate all the pride and dignity of a warrior. And 
this attempt at state was the more natural and proper, as he was armed 
and painted as if for war, his grim countenance hideously bedaubed on 
one side with vermilion, on the other with black; a long scalping-knife, 
without sheath or cover, swinging from his wampum belt; while a 
hatchet, the blade and handle both of steel, was grasped in his hand. 
In this guise, and with a wild and demoniacal glitter of eye, that seemed 
the result of mingled drunkenness and insanity, the old chief stalked 
and limped up to the prisoner, looking as if bent upon his instant de- 
struction. That his passions were up in arms, that he was ripe for mis- 
chief and blood, was indeed plain and undeniable; but he soon made it 
apparent that his rage was only conditional and alternative, as regarded 
the prisoner. Pausing within three or four feet of him, and giving him 
a look that seemed designed to freeze his blood, it was so desperately 
hostile and savage, he extended his arm and hatchet,—not, however, to 
strike, as it appeared, but to do what might be judged almost equally 
agreeable to nine-tenths of his race,—that is, to deliver a speech. 

“Tam Wenonga!” he cried, in his own tongue, being perhaps too 
much enraged to think of any other,—‘‘I am Wenonga, a great Shaw- 
nee chief. I have fought the Long-knives, and drunk their blood: when 
they hear my voice, they are afraid ;—they run howling away, like dogs 
when the squaws beat them from the fire—who ever stood before Wenon- 
ga? I have fought my enemies, and killed them. I never feared a 
white-man : why should I fear a white-man’s devil? Where is the Jib- 
benainosay, the curse of my tribe ?—the Shawneewannaween, the howl 
of my people? He kills them in the dark, he creeps upon them while 
they sleep; but he fears to stand before the face of a warrior! AmIa 
dog? ora woman? ‘The squaws and the children curse me, as I go by: 
they say J am the killer of their husbands and fathers; they tell me it 
was the deed of Wenonga that brought the white-man’s devil to kill 
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them; ‘if Wenonga is a chief, let him kill the killer of his people!’ I 
am Wenonga; I am a man; I fear nothing: I have sought the Jibbenai- 
nosay. But the Jibbenainosay is a coward; he walks in the dark, he 
kills in the time of sleep—he fears to fight a warrior! My brother is a 
great medicine-man; he is a white-man, and he knows how to find the 
white-man’s devils. Let my brother speak for me; let him show me 
where to find the Jibbenainosay; and he shall be a great chief, and the 
son of a chief: Wenonga will make him his son, and he shall be a Shaw- 
nee!” 

“Does Wenonga, at last, feel he has brought a devil upon his people?” 
said Nathan, speaking for the first time since his capture, and speaking 
in a way well suited to strike the interrogator with surprise. A sneer, 
as it seemed, of gratified malice crept over his face, and was visible even 
through the coat of paint that still invested his features; and, to crown 
all, his words were delivered in the Shawnee tongue, correctly and un- 
hesitatingly pronounced; which was itself, or so Wenonga appeared to 
hold it, a proof of his superhuman acquirements. 

The old chief started as the words fell upon his ear, and looked around 
him in awe, as if the prisoner had already summoned a spirit to his 
elbow. 

“T have heard the voice of the dead!” he cried. ‘‘ My brother is a 
great Medicine! But I am a chief—I am not afraid.” 

“The chief tells me lies,” rejoined Nathan, who, having once unlocked 
his lips, seemed but little disposed to resume his former silence ;—“‘ the 
chief tells me lies: there is no white-devil hurts his people!” 

“T am an old man, and a warrior,—I speak the truth!” said the chief, 
with dignity; and then added, with sudden feeling,—“ I am an old man: 
I had sons and grandsons—young warriors, and boys that would soon 
have blacked their faces for battle—where are they? The Jibbenainosay 
has been in my village, he has been in my wigwam—there are none left 
—the Jibbenainosay killed them!” 

“ Ay!” exclaimed the prisoner, and his eyes shot fire as he spoke, 
“they fell under his hand, man and boy—there was not one of them 
spared—they were of the blood of Wenonga!” 

‘“Wenonga is a great chief!” cried the Indian: “he is childless; but 
childless he has made the Long-knife.” 

“The Long-knife, and the son of Onas!” said Nathan. 

The chief staggered back, as if struck by a blow, and stared wildly on 
the prisoner.- 

“ My brother is a medicine-man,—he knows all things!” he exclaimed. 
“He speaks the truth: I am a great warrior; I took the scalp of the 
Quake]——” 

“ And of his wife and children—you left not one alive !—Ay !” con- 
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tinued Nathan, fastening his looks upon the amazed chief, “you slew 
them all! And he that was the husband and father was the Shawnees’ 
friend, the friend even of Wenonga! ” 

“The white-men are dogs and robbers!” said the chief: “the Quakel 
was my brother; but I killed him. JI am an Indian—I love white-man’s 
blood. My people have soft hearts; they cried for the Quakel: but I 
am a warrior with no heart. I killed them: their scalps are hanging to 
my fire-post! Iam not sorry; I am not afraid.” 

The eyes of the prisoner followed the Indian’s hand, as he pointed, 
with savage triumph, to the shrivelled scalps which had once crowned 
the heads of childhood and innocence, and then sank to the floor, while 
his whole frame shivered as with an ague-fit. 

‘‘My brother is a great medicine-man,” iterated the chief: “he shall 
show me the Jibbenainosay, or he shall die.” 

“The chief les!” cried Nathan, with a sudden and taunting laugh: 
“he can talk big things to a prisoner, but he fears the Jibbenainosay |” 

“T am achief and warrior: I will fight the white-man’s devil!” 

“The warrior shall see him then,” said the captive, with extraordinary 
fire. ‘Cut me loose from my bonds, and I will bring him before the 
chief.” 

And as he spoke, he thrust out his legs, inviting the stroke of the axe 
upon the thongs that bound his ankles. 

But this was a favor which, stupid or mad as he was, Wenonga besi- 
tated to grant. 

“The chief!” cried Nathan, with a laugh of scorn, ‘ would stand face 
to face with the Jibbenainosay, and yet fears to loose a naked prisoner !” 

The taunt produced its effect. The axe fell upon the thong, and 
Nathan leaped to his feet. He extended his wrists. The Indian hesi- 
tated again. “The chief shall see the Jibbenainosay!” cried Nathan; 
and the cord was cut. The prisoner turned quickly round; and while 
his eyes fastened with a wild but joyous glare upon his jailer’s, a laugh 
that would have become the jaws of a hyena lighted up his visage, and 
sounded from his ips. ‘“ Look!” he cried, “thee has thee wish! Thee 
sees the destroyer of thee race——ay, murdering villain, the destroyer 
of thee people, and theeself!” 

And with that, leaping upon the astounded chief with rather the ran- 
corous ferocity of a wolf than the enmity of a human being, and elutch- 
ing him by the throat with one hand, while with the other he tore the 
iron tomahawk from his grasp, he bore him to the earth, clinging to him 
as he fell, and using the wrested weapon with such furious haste and 
skill that, before they had yet reached the ground, he had buried 
it in the Indian’s brain. Another stroke, and another, he gave with 
the same murderous activity and force; and Wenonga trod the path 
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to the spirit-land, bearing the same gory evidences of the unrelent- 
ing and successful vengeance of ‘the white-man that his children and 
grand-children had borne before him. 

‘“ Ay, dog, thee dies at last! at last I have caught thee!” 

With these words, Nathan, leaving the shattered skull, dashed the 
tomahawk into the Indian’s chest, snatched the scalping-knife from the 
belt, and with one grinding sweep of the blade, and one fierce jerk of his 
arm, the gray scalp-lock of the warrior was torn from the dishonored 
head. The last proof of the slayer’s ferocity was not given until he had 
twice, with his utmost strength, drawn the knife over the dead man’s 
breast, dividing skin, cartilage, and even bone, before it, so sharp was 
the blade and so powerful the hand that urged it. 

Then, leaping to his feet, and snatching from the post the bundle of 
withered scalps—the locks and ringlets of his own murdered family,— 
which he spread a moment before his eyes with one hand, while the 
other extended, as if to contrast the two prizes together, the reeking 
scalp-lock of the murderer, he sprang through the door of the lodge, and 
fled from the village; but not until he had, in the insane fury of the 
moment, given forth a wild, ear-piercing yell, that spoke the triumph, 
the exulting transport, of long-baffled but never-dying revenge. The 
wild whoop, thus rising in the depth and stillness of the night, startled 
many a wakeful warrior and timorous mother from their repose. But 
such sounds in a disorderly hamlet of barbarians were too common to 
create alarm or uneasiness; and the wary and the timid again betook 
themselves to their dreams, leaving the corse of their chief to stiffen on 
the floor of his own wigwam. 


Mrestes Augustus Brownsgon. 


Born in Stockbridge, Vt., 1803. Diep at Detroit, Mich., 1876. 


SOME PRACTICAL DEMOCRACY. 
[The Convert, 1857. | 


DEMOCRATIC government that leaves untouched all the social in- 
equalities, or inequalities of condition, which obtain in all countries, 
always struck me as an absurdity; and I have seen no reason to change 
my opinions on that point. The political history of my own country tends 
to confirm them. In 1840 I had not wholly ceased to believe it possible 
to introduce such changes into our social and economical arrangements 
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as would give to the political equality asserted by American Democracy 
a practical significance. I have got bravely over that since. ' 

I took, in regard to society, even as late as 1840, the Democratic 
premises as true and unquestionable. They were given me by the public 
sentiment of my country. I had taken them in with my mother’s milk, 
and had never thought of inquiring whether they were tenable or not. 
I took them as my political and social starting-point, or principium, and 
sought simply to harmonize government and society with them. If I 
erred, it was in common with my Democratic countrymen, and I differed 
from them only in seeking what they did not seek, to be consistent in 
error. Democratic government was defended on the ground that it recog- 
nized and maintained the equality of all men, and was opposed to the 
system of privilege, class, or castes. It asserted equality as a natural 
right, and assumed that the introduction and maintenance of equality 
between man and man is desirable, and essential to the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical well-being of mankind on earth. Taking this, with- 
out examination, to be true, I concluded very reasonably that we ought 
to conform society to it; and that whatever in society is repugnant to 
it, and tends to prevent its practical realization, is wrong, and should be 
warred against. My countrymen did not understand me, because they 
were not in the habit of generalizing their own views, and testing them 
by the light of first principles. They could reason well enough on par- 
ticulars, or in particular instances, but not as to the whole of their politi- 
cal and social ideas. They could accept incongruous ideas, and felt no 
inconvenience in supporting anomalies and inconsistencies. They could 
defend with equal earnestness perfect equality in theory, and the gross- 
est inequality in practice, and call it common sense. I could not do that. 
Hither conform your practice, I said, to your theory, or your theory to 
your practice. Be Democrats socially, or do not claim to be so politi- 
cally. Alas! I did not know then that men act from habit, prejudice, 
routine, passion, caprice, rather than from reason; and that, of all peo- 
ple in the world, Englishmen and Americans are the least disturbed by 
incongruities, inconsistencies, Inconsequences, and anomalies—although 
I was beginning to suspect it. 

Starting from the Democratic theory of man and society, I contended 
that the great, the mother evil of modern society was the separation of 
capital and labor; or the fact that one class of the community owns the 
funds, and another and a distinct class is compelled to perform the labor 
of production. The consequence of this system is, that owners of capital 
enrich themselves at the expense of the owners of labor. The system of 
money wages, the modern system, is more profitable to the owners of 
capital than the slave-system is to the slave-masters. and hardly less 
oppressive to the laborer. The wages, as a general rule, are never suffi- 
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cient to enable the laborer to place himself on an equal footing with the 
capitalist. Capital will always command the lion’s share of the proceeds. 
This is seen in the fact that, while they who command capital grow rich, 
the laborer by his simple wages at best only obtains a bare subsistence. 
The whole class of simple laborers are poor, and in general unable to 
procure by their wages more than the bare necessaries of life. This is a 
necessary result of the system. The capitalist employs labor that he 
may grow rich or richer; the laborer sells his labor that he may not die 
of hunger, he, his wife, and little ones; and as the urgency of guarding 
against hunger is always stronger than that of growing rich or richer, 
the capitalist holds the laborer at his mercy, and has over him, whether 
called a slaye or a freeman, the power of life and death. 

An examination into the actual condition of the laboring classes in all 
countries, especially in Great Britain and the United States, where the 
modern industrial and commercial system is carried farthest, proves this ° 
reasoning to be correct. Poor men may indeed become rich, but not by 
the simple wages of unskilled labor. They never do become rich, ex- 

“cept by availing themselves in some way of the labors of others. De- 
pendent on wages alone, the laborer remains always poor, and shut out 
from nearly al] the advantages of society. In what are called prosper- 
ous times he may, by working early and late, and with all his might, 
retain enough of the proceeds of his labor to save him from actual want; 
but in what are called ‘‘ hard times,” it is not so, and cases of actual suf- 
fering for want of the necessaries of life, nay, of actual starvation, even 
in our own country, are no rare occurrences. It would be difficult to 
estimate the amount of actual suffering endured by the honest and virtu- 
ous poor in eyery one of our larger towns and cities, and which neither 
private nor public charity can reach. 

The evil does not stop here. The system elevates the middling class 
to wealth, often men who began life with poverty. A poor man, or a 
man of small means in the beginning, become rich by trade, speculation, 
or the successful exploitation of labor, is often a greater calamity to 
society than a wealthy man reduced to poverty. An old established 
nobility, with gentle manners, refined tastes, chivalrous feelings, sur- 
rounded by the prestige of rank, and endeared by the memory of heroic 
deeds or lofty civic virtues, is endurable, nay respectable, and not with- 
out compensating advantages to society in general, for its rank and privi- 
leges. But the upstart, the novus homo, with all the vulgar tastes and 
habits, ignorance and coarseness, of the class from which he has sprung, 
and nothing of the class into which he fancies he has risen but its wealth, 
is intolerable, and widely mischievous. He has nothing to sustain him 
but his money, and what money can purchase? He enters upon a career 
of lavish expenditure, and aids to introduce an expensive and luxurious 
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style of living, destructive of genuine simplicity of manners, and of pri- 
vate and social morals. Moral worth and intellectual superiority count 
for nothing. Men, to be of any account in their town or city, must 
be rich, at least appear to be rich. The slow gains of patient toil and 
honest industry no longer suffice. There is in all classes an impatience 
to be rich. The most daring and reckless speculations are resorted to, 
and when honest means fail, dishonest, nay, criminal, means are adopted. 
The man of a moderate income cannot live within his means. His wife 
and daughters must have the house new-furnished, or a new house taken 
up town, and must dress so as to vie with the wives and daughters of the 
millionnaires of Fifth Avenue. Nobody is contented to appear what he 
is, or to enjoy life in the state in which he finds himself. All are striving 
to be, or to appear, what they are not, to work their way up to a higher 
social stratum, and hence society becomes hollow, a sham, a lie. 

Between the master and the slave, between the lord and the serf, there 
often grow up pleasant personal relations and attachments; there is per- 
sonal intercourse, kindness, affability, protection on the one side, respect 
and gratitude on the other, which partially compensates for the superior- 
ity of the one and the inferiority of the other; but the modern system of 
wages allows very little of all this: the capitalist and the workman 
belong to different species, and have little personal intercourse. The 
agent or man of business pays the workman his wages, and there ends 
the responsibility of the employer. The laborer has no further claim on 
him, and he may want and starve, or sicken and die—it is his own affair, 
with which the employer has nothing todo. Hence the relation between 
the two classes becomes mercenary, hard, and a matter of arithmetic. 
The one class become proud, haughty, cold, supercilious, contemptuous, 
or at best superbly indifferent, looking upon their laborers as appendages 
of their steam-engines, their spinning-jennies, or their power-looms, with 
far less of esteem and affection than they bestow on their favorite dogs 
or horses; the other class become envious, discontented, resentful, hos- 
tile, laboring under a sense of injustice, and waiting only the opportunity 
to right themselves. The equality of love, of affection, cannot come in 
to make amends for the inequality of property and condition. 

To remedy these evils, I proposed to abolish the distinction between 
capitalists and laborers, employer and employed, by having every man 
an owner of the funds as well as the labor of production, and thus mak- 
ing it possible for every man to labor on a capital of his own, and to re- 
ceive according to his works. Undoubtedly, my plan would have broken 
up the whole modern commercial system, prostrated all the great indus- 
tries, or what I called the factory system, and thrown the mass of the 
people back on the land to get their living by agricultural and mechani- 
cal pursuits. I knew this well.enough, but this was one of the results I 
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aimed at. It was wherefore I opposed the whole banking and credit 
system, and struggled hard to separate the fiscal concerns of the govern- 
ment from the moneyed interests of the country, and to abolish paper 
currency. I wished to check commerce, to destroy speculation, and for 
the factory system, which we were enacting tariffs to protect and build 
up, to restore the old system of real home industry. The business men 
of the country saw as clearly as I did whither my propositions tended, 
and took the alarm ; and as the business interests, rather than the agri- 
cultural and mechanical interests, ruled the minds of my countrymen, I 
had my labor for my pains.. I went directly against the dominant senti- 
ment of the British and American world, and made war on what it holds 
to be its chief interest and its crowning glory. Here was the gravamen 
of my offence. I had dared take Democracy at its word, and push its 
principles to their last logical consequences; I had had the incredible 
folly of treating the equality asserted as if it meant something, as if it 
could be made a reality, instead of a miserable sham. It was the attacks 
I made on the modern industrial and commercial system that gave the 
offence. Mr. Bancroft, who had been one of my stanchest friends, could 
not go with me in my views of property, though he did not object to my 
views with regard to the Church and the priesthood. John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, told me that in what I had said of the priests I was 
right. ‘“ You have,” he said, “told the truth of them. But your doc- 
trine as to the descent and distribution of property is wrong, and you will 
do well to reéxamineit.” I was not wrong, if the premises from which I 
reasoned were tenable; and Iam unable even to-day to detect any un- 
soundness in my views of the relation of capital and labor, or of the 
modern system of money wages. I believe firmly even still that the 
economical system [ proposed, if it could be introduced, would be favora- 
ble to the virtue and happiness of society. But I look upon its intro- 
duction as wholly impracticable, and therefore regard all thought and 
effort bestowed on it as worse than thrown away. We must 5 its 
equivalent from another source, in another order of ideas, set forth and 
sustained by religion. 

My political friends, as may well be believed, were indignant, if not 
precisely at my views, at my inopportune publication of them. I had 
injured my party, and defeated by my rashness the success of its candi- 
dates. They came to the conclusion that whatever my honesty, my zeal 
or ability, I was deficient in the essential qualities of a party leader. In 
this they were right, but they reasoned from wrong premises. I had my 
own purpose in publishing my essay on the laboring classes; and what 
they supposed I did from rashness, mere wantonness, I did with delibera- 
tion, with “malice aforethought.” I have seldom, if ever, published 
anything in the heat of blood, or without being well aware of what I was 
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doing, and I must bear the full responsibility of doing it. That is, I 
have always acted from reason, not impulse; my reason may or may not 
have been a good one, but it always seemed to me a good one at the 
time, and generally was a good one from the position I occupied. 


George Penry Calvert. 


Born in Baltimore, Md., 1803, Diep at Newport, R. I., 1889, 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 
[The Gentleman. 1863.] 


5 aay gentleman is never unduly familiar; takes no liberties; is chary 
of questions; is neither artificial nor affected; is as little obtrusive 
upon the mind or feelings of others as on their persons; bears himself 
tenderly toward the weak and unprotected; is not arrogant, cannot be 
supercilious ; can be self-denying without struggle; is not vain of his 
advantages, extrinsic or personal; habitually subordinates his lower to 
his higher self; is, in his best condition, electric with truth, buoyant 
with veracity. 

Gentlemanhood is not compassed by imitation, because inward life is 
not imitable; nor is it purchasable, because refinement cannot be bought ; 
nor but partially inheritable, because nature discountenances monopolies. 
It is not superficial, its externals being the tokens of internal needs, its 
embellishments part and parcel of its substance. : : : 

The gentleman makes manliness attractive by seemliness: he exempli- 
fies, in the words of Sidney, “ high thoughts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy.” 

In all intercourse no armor is so becoming and so protective as a gen- 
tlemanly demeanor; and when we think, how intimate, diversified, un- 
avoidable, indispensable, how daily and hourly are our relations with 
our fellow-men, we cannot but become aware how much it concerns us, 
for our pleasure and our profit, and for a deeper satisfaction, to be affable 
and gentlemanly, and arm ourselves with a bearing that shall be the ex- 
pression of self-respect, purified by respect for others. 

Stripped of all that is adventitious and conventional, there is in the 
word gentleman a lofty ideal, which may be, and is, more or less realized 
in the conduct and carriage of individuals; and which finds expression, 
not through mere shallow civility and verbal politeness, but through a 
gentle, kindly bearing in all intercourse, the outward mark of inward 
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fellow-feeling. From this cordial sentiment spring blossoms and flowers 
of spiritual beauty, that are captivating ornaments to the person, and 
exhale an atmosphere of refinement and tenderness, wherein the harsher 
self is soothed into disinterestedness and devotion. 

At the root of gentlemanhood, in a soil of deep, moral inwardness, lies 
a high self-respect,—not the pert spoiled child of individual self-estima- 
tion,—but a growth from the consciousness of illimitable claims as an 
independent, infinite soul. The gentleman is a Christian products 

His high exemplar is He, who delivered the precept, as fresh as, since 
him, we know it to be vast and deep and true,—whosoever would reign, let 
him serve,—proving its sublime force, by establishing, through such ser- 
vice as has never elsewhere been seen, a reign, to which the sway of all 
the kings that have been crowned on the earth is empty and theatrical ; 
who from the deeps of one heart poured a love so warm and divine, that 
it became for mankind a consecration; who up to his resplendent soli- 
tary summit, far above all thrones and principalities, carried a humility 
so noble, a sympathy so fraternal, that he looked down upon no man, 
not even a malefactor ; who rebuked the arrogant and upraised the lowly ; 
by the spiritual splendor of whose being the ages are hghted upward 
forever; who in his manly tenderness, his celestial justice, stretched 
forth a it that lifted woman to her equal place; who to his disciples, 
and by them through all time to all other men that shall be truly his dis- 
ciples, gave his peace, that peace which the world cannot give; in whose 
look and word and action were supreme dignity and beauty and charity, 
and infinite consolation; of whom “old honest Decker” says— 

‘The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


Born in Salem, Mass., 1804. Diep at Plymouth, N. H., 1864, 


YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN. 
[Mosses from an Old Manse. 1854. ] 


OUNG Goodman Brown came forth at sunset into the street of 
Salem village; but put his head back, after crossing the threshold, 


to exchange a parting kiss with his young wife. And Faith, as the wife 
VOL. V1.—12 
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was aptly named, thrust her own pretty head into the street, letting the 
wind play with the pink ribbons of her cap while she called to Goodman 
Brown. 

‘‘ Dearest heart,” whispered she, softly and rather sadly, when her lips 
were close to his ear, “ prithee put off your journey until sunrise and 
sleep in your own bed to-night. A lone woman is troubled with such 
dreams and such thoughts that she’s afeared of herself sometimes. Pray 
tarry gvith me this night, dear husband, of all nights in the year.” 

“My love and my Faith,” replied young Goodman Brown, “of all 
nights in the year, this one night must I tarry away from thee. My 
journey, as thou callest it, forth and back again, must needs be done 
’twixt now and sunrise. What, my sweet, pretty wife, dost thou doubt 
me already, and we but three months married? ” 

‘Then God bless you!” said Faith, with the pink ribbons; “and may 
you find all well when you come back.” 

‘“ Amen!” cried Goodman Brown. “Say thy prayers, dear Faith, and 
go to bed at dusk, and no harm will come to thee.” 

So they parted; and the young man pursued his way until, being 
about to turn the corner by the meeting-house, he looked back and saw 
the head of Faith still peeping after him with a melancholy air, in spite 
of her pink ribbons. 

“Poor little Faith!” thought ho, for his heart smote him, “ What a 
wretch am I to leave her on such an errand! She talks of dreams, too. 
- Methought as she spoke there was trouble in her face, as if a dream had 
warned her what work is to be done to-night. But no, no; ‘twould kill 
her to think it. Well, she’s a blesscd angel on earth; and after this one 
night I'll cling to her skirts and follow her to heaven.” 

With this excellent resolve for the future, Goodman Brown felt him- 
self justified in making more haste on his present evil purpose. He had 
taken a dreary road, darkened by all the gloomiest trees of the forest, 
which barely stood aside to let the narrow path creep through, and 
closed immediately bchind. It was all as loncly as could be; and there 
is this peculiarity in such a solitude, that the traveller knows not who 
may be concealed by the innumerable trunks and the thick boughs over- 
head ; so that with lonely footsteps he may yet be passing through an 
unseen multitude. 

“There may be a devilish Indian behind every tree,” said Goodman 
Brown to himself; and he glanced fearfully behind him as he added, 
‘“ What if the Devil himself should be at my very elbow!” 

His head being turned back, he passed a crook of the road, and, look- 
ing forward again, beheld the figure of a man, in grave and decent 
attire, seated at the foot of an old tree. He arose at Goodman Brown’s 
approach and walked onward side by side with him. 
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“You are late, Goodman Brown,” said he. “The clock of the Old 
South was striking as I came through Boston; and that is full fifteen 
minutes agone.” 

“Faith kept me back awhile,” replied the young man, with a tremor 
in his voice, caused by the sudden appearance of his companion, though 
not wholly unexpected. 

It was now deep dusk in the forest, and deepest in that part of it 
where these two were journeying. As nearly as could be discerned, the 
second traveller was about fifty years old, apparently in the same rank 
of life as Goodman Brown, and bearing a considerable resemblance to 
him, though perhaps more in expression than features. Still they might 
have been taken for father and son. And yet, though the elder person 
was as simply clad as the younger and as simpie in manner too, he had 
an indescribable air of one who knew the world, and who would not 
have felt abashed at the governor’s dinner-table or in King William’s 
court, were it possible that his affairs should call him thither. But the 
only thing about him that could be fixed upon as remarkable was his 
staff, which bore the likeness of a great black snake, so curiously 
wrought that it might almost be seen to twist and wriggle itself like a 
living serpent. This, of course, must have been an ocular deception, 
assisted by the uncertain light. 

“Come, Goodman Brown,” cried his fellow-traveller, “this is a dull 
pace ses the beginning of a journey. Take my staff, if you are so soon 
weary.” 

“Friend,” said the other, exchanging his slow pace for a full stop, 
“having kept covenant by meeting thee here, it is my purpose now 
to return whence I came. I have scruples touching the matter thou 
wot'st of.” 

“Sayest thou so?” replied he of the serpent, smiling apart. ‘“ Let 
us walk on, nevertheless, reasoning as we go; and if I convince thee 
not thou shalt turn back. We are but a little way in the forest 
yet.” 

“Too far! too far!” exclaimed the goodman, unconsciously resuming 
his walk. “My father never went into the woods on such an errand, 
nor his father before him. We have been a race of honest men and 
good Christians since the days of the martyrs; and shall I be the first 
of the name of Brown that ever took this path and kept—— ” 

“Such company, thou wouldst say,” observed the elder person, inter- 
preting his pause. ‘“ Well said, Goodman Brown! I have been as well 
acquainted “with your family as with ever a one among the Puritans ; 
and that’s no trifle to say. I helped your grandfather, the constable, 
when he lashed the Quaker woman so smartly through the streets of 
Salem; and it was I that brought your father a pitch-pine knot, kindled 
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at my own hearth, to set fire to an Indian village, in King Philip's war. 
They were my good friends, both ; and many a pleasant walk have we 
had along this path, and returned merrily after midnight. -I would fain 
be friends with you for their sake.” 

“Tf it be as thou sayest,” replied Goodman Brown, “I marvel they 
never spoke of these matters; or, verily, I marvel not, seeing that the 
least rumor of the sort would have driven them from New England. 
Weare a people of prayer, and good works to boot, and abide no such 
wickedness.” 

“Wickedness or not,” said the traveller with the twisted staff, “I 
have a very general acquaintance here in New England. The deacons 
of many a church have drunk the communion wine with me; the select- 
men of divers towns make me their chairman; and a majority of the 
Great and General Court are firm supporters of my interest. The goy- 
ernor and I, too— But these are state secrets.” 

“ Can this be so?” cried Goodman Brown, with a stare of amazement 
at his undisturbed companion. “ Howbeit, I have nothing to do with 
the governor and council; they have their own ways, and are no rule 
for a simple husbandman like me. But, were I to go on with thee, how 
should I meet the eye of that good old man, our minister, at Salem 
village? O, his voice would make me tremble both Sabbath day and 
lecture day.” 

Thus far the elder traveller had listened with due gravity ; but now 
burst into a fit of irrepressible mirth, shaking himself so violently that 
his snake-like staff actually seemed to wriggle in sympathy. 

‘Hal ha! ha!” shouted he again and again; then composing him- 
self. ‘“ Well, go on, Goodman Brown, go on; but, prithee, don’t kill me 
with laughing.” 

“Well, then, to end the matter at once,” said Goodman Brown, con- 
siderably nettled, “there is my wife, Faith. It would break her dear 
little heart ; and I’'d rather break my own.” 

“Nay, if that be the case,” answered the other, “e’en go thy ways, 
Goodman Brown. I would not for twenty old women like the one hob- 
bling before us that Faith should come to any harm.” 

As he spoke, he pointed his staff at a female figure on the path, in 
whom Goodman Brown recognized a very pious and exemplary dame, 
who had taught him his catechism in youth, and was still his moral and 
spiritual adviser, jointly with the minister and Deacon Gookin. 

“A marvel, truly, that Goody Cloyse should be so far in the wilder- 
ness at nightfall,” said he. “ But, with your leave, friend, I shall take a 
cut through the woods until we have left this Christian woman behind. 
Being a stranger to you, she might ask whom I was consorting with and 
whither I was going.” 
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“ Be it so,” said his fellow-traveller. ‘“ Betake you to the woods, and 
let me keep the path.” 

Accordingly the young man turned aside, but took care to watch his 
companion, who advanced softly along the road until he had come within 
a stafi’s length of the old dame. She, meanwhile, was making the best 
of her way, with singular speed for so aged a woman, and mumbling 
some indistinct words—a prayer, doubtless—as she went. ‘The traveller 
put forth his staff and touched her withered neck with what seemed the 
serpent’s tail. 

“The Devil!” screamed the pious old lady. 

“Then Goody Cloyse knows her old friend?” observed the traveller, 
confronting her and leaning on his writhing stick. 

“Ah, forsooth, and is it your worship indeed?” cried the good dame. 
“Yea, truly is it, and in the very image of my old gossip, Goodman 
Brown, the grandfather of the silly fellow that now is. But—would 
your worship believe it?—my broomstick hath strangely disappeared, 
stolen, as I suspect, by that unhanged witch, Goody Cory, and that, too, 
when I was all anointed with the juice of smallage, and cinquefoil, and 
wolf’s-bane i 

“ Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of a new-born babe,” said the 
shape of old Goodman Brown. 

“ Ah, your worship knows the recipe,” cried the old lady, cackling 
aloud. ‘So, as I was saying, being all ready for the meeting, and no 
horse to ride on, [ made up 11y mind to foot it; for they tell me there is 
a nice young man to be taken into communion to-night. But now your 
good worship will lend me your orm, and we shall bo there in a twink- 
ling.” 

That can hardly be,” answered her friend. “I may not spare you 
my arm, Goody Cloyse; but here is my staff, if you will” / 

So saying, he threw it down at her feet, where, perhaps, it assumed 
life, being one of the rods which its owner had formerly lent to the 
Hgyptian magi. Of this fact, however, Goodman Brown could not take 
cognizance. He had cast up his eyes in astonishment, and, looking 
down again, beheld neither Goody Cloyse nor the serpentine staff, but 
his fellow-traveller alone, who waited for him as calmly as if nothing 
had happened. 

“That old woman taught me my catechism,” said the young man; 
and there was a world of meaning in this simple comment. 

They continued to walk onward, while the elder traveller exhorted 
his companion to make good speed and persevere in the path, discours- 
ing so aptly that his arguments seemed rather to spring up in the bosom 
of his auditor than to be suggested by himself. As they went, he 
plucked a branch of maple to serve for a walking-stick, and began to 
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The moment his fingers touched them they became strangely withered 
and dried up as with a week’s sunshine. Thus the pair proceeded, at a 
good free pace, until suddenly, in a gloomy hollow of the road, Goodman 
Brown sat himself down on the stump of a tree and refused to go any 
farther. 

“ Friend,” said he, stubbornly, ‘my mind is made up. Not another 
step will I budge on this errand. What if a wretched old woman do 
choose to go to the Devil when I thought she was going to heaven: is 
that any reason why I should quit my dear Faith and go after her?” 

‘“ You will think better of this by and by,” said his acquaintance, com- 
posedly. ‘Sit here and rest yourself awhile; and when you feel like 
moving again, there is my staff to help you along.” 

Without more words, he threw his companion the maple stick, and 
was as speedily out of sight as if he had vanished into the deepening 
gloom. The young man sat a few moments by the roadside, applauding 
himself greatly, and thinking with how clear a conscience he should 
meet the minister in his morning walk, nor shrink from the eye of good 
old Deacon Gookin. And what calm sleep would be his that very night, 
which was to have been spent so wickedly, but so purely and sweetly 
now, in the arms of Faith! Amidst these pleasant and praiseworthy 
meditations, Goodman Brown heard the tramp of horses along the road, 
and deemed it advisable to conceal himself within the verge of the 
forest, conscious of the guilty purpose that had brought him thither, 
though now so happily turned from it. 

On came the hoof-tramps and the voices of the riders, two grave old 
voices, conversing soberly as they drew near. These mingled sounds 
appeared to pass along the road, within a few yards of the young man’s 
hiding-place ; but, owing doubtless to the depth of the gloom at that par- 
ticular spot, neither the travellers nor their steeds were visible. Though 
their figures brushed the small boughs by the wayside, it could not be. 
seen that they intercepted, even for a moment, the faint gleam from the 
strip of bright sky athwart which they must have passed. Goodman 
Brown alternately crouched and stood on tiptoe, pulling aside the 
branches and thrusting forth his head as far as he durst without discern- 
ing so much asa shadow. It vexed him the more, because he could 
‘have sworn, were such a thing possible, that he recognized the voices of 
the minister and Deacon Gookin, jogging along quietly, as they were 
wont to do, when bound to some ordination or ecclesiastical council. 
While yet within hearing, one of the riders stopped to pluck a switch. 

‘““Of the two, reverend sir,” said the voice like the deacon’s, “I had 
rather miss an ordination dinner than to-night’s meeting. They tell me 
that some of our community are to be here from Falmouth and beyond, 
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and others from Connecticut and Rhode Island, besides several of the 
Indian powwows, who, after their fashion, know almost as much deviltry 
as the best of us. Moreover, there is a goodly young woman to be taken 
into communion.” 

‘“ Mighty well, Deacon Gookin!” replied the solemn old tones of the 
minister. ‘Spur up, or we shall be late. Nothing can be done, you 
know, until I get on the ground.” 

The hoofs clattered again ; and the voices, talking so strangely in the 
empty air, passed on through the forest, where no church had ever been 
gathered or solitary Christian prayed. Whither, then, could these holy 
men be journeying so deep into the heathen wilderness? Young Good- 
man Brown caught hold of a tree for support, being ready to sink down 
on the ground, faint and overburdened with the heavy sickness of his 
heart. He looked up to the sky, doubting whether there really was a 
heaven above him. Yet there was the blue arch, and the stars brighten- 
ing in it. 

“With heaven above and Faith below, I will yet stand firm against 
the Devil!” cried Goodman Brown. 

While he still gazed upward into the deep arch of the firmament and 
had lifted his hands to pray, a cloud, though no wind was stirring, hur- 
ried across the zenith and hid the brightening stars. The blue sky was 
still visible except directly overhead, where this black mass of eloud was 
sweeping swiftly northward. Aloft in the air, as if from the depths of 
the cloud, came a confused and doubtful sound of voices. Once the 
listener fancied that he could distinguish the accents of townspeople of 
his own, men and women, both pious and ungodly, many of whom he 
had met at the communion-table, and had seen others rioting at the 
tavern. The next moment, so indistinct were the sounds, he doubted 
whether he had heard aught but the murmur of the old forest, whisper- 
ing without a wind. Then came a stronger swell of those familiar tones, 
heard daily in the sunshine at Salem village, but never until now from 
a cloud of night. There was one voice, of a young woman, uttering 
lamentations, yet with an uncertain sorrow, and entreating for some 
favor, which, perhaps, it would grieve her to obtain ; and all the unseen 
multitude, both saints and sinners, seemed to encourage her onward. 

“ Faith!” shouted Goodman Brown, in a voice of agony and despera- 
tion ; and the echoes of the forest mocked him, crying, “ Faith! Faith !” 
as if bewildered wretches were seeking her all through the wilderness. 

The cry of-grief, rage, and terror was yet piercing the night, when the 
unhappy husband held his breath for a response. There was a scream, 
drowned immediately iv a louder murmur of voices, fading into far-off 
laughter, as the dark cloua swept away, leaving the clear and silent sky 
above Goodman Brown. But something fluttered lightly down through 
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the air and caught on the branch of a tree. The young man seized it, 
and beheld a pink ribbon. 

“My Faith is gone!” cried he, after one stupefied moment. “There 
is no good on earth; and sin is but a name. Come, Devil; for to thee is 
this world given.” 

And, maddened with despair, so that he laughed loud and long, did 
Goodman Brown grasp his staff and set forth again, at such a rate that 
he seemed to fly along the forest path rather than to walk or run. The 
road grew wilder and -drearier and more faintly traced, and vanished at 
length, leaving him in the heart of the dark wilderness, still rushing 
onward with the instinct that guides mortal man to evil. The whole 
forest was peopled with frightful sounds—the creaking of the trees, the 
howling of wild beasts, and the yell of Indians; while sometimes the 
wind tolled like a distant church-bell, and sometimes gave a broad roar 
around the traveller, as if all Nature were laughing him to scorn. But 
he was himself the chief horror of the scene, and shrank not from its 
other horrors. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Goodman Brown when the wind laughed at 
him. “Let us hear which will laugh loudest. Think not to frighten me 
with your deviltry. Come witch, come wizard, come Indian powwow, 
come Devil himself, and here comes Goodman Brown. You may as well 
fear him as he fear you.” 

In truth, all through the haunted forest there could be nothing more 
frightful than the figure of Goodman Brown. On he flew among the 
black pines, brandishing his staff with frenzied gestures, now giving 
vent to an inspiration of horrid blasphemy, and now shouting forth such 
laughter as set all the echoes of the forest laughing like demons around 
him. ‘The fiend in his own shape is less hideous than when he rages in 
the breast of man. Thus sped the demoniac on his course, until, quiver- 
ing among the trees, he saw a red light before him, as when the felled 
trunks and branches of a clearing have been set on fire, and throw up 
their lurid blaze against the sky, at the hour of midnight. He paused, 
in a lull of the tempest that had driven him onward, and heard the swell 
of what seemed a hymn, rolling solemnly from a distance with the weight 
of many voices. He knew the tune; it was a familiar one in the choir 
of the village meeting-house. The verse died heavily away, and was 
lengthened by a chorus, not of human voices, but of all the sounds of 
the benighted wilderness pealing in awful harmony together. Goodman | 
Brown cried out; and his cry was lost to his own eur by its unison with 
the cry of the desert. 

In the interval of silence he stole forward until the light glared full 
upon his eyes. At one extremity of an open space, hemmed in by the 
dark wall of the forest, arose a rock, bearing some rude, natural resem- 
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blance either to an altar or a pulpit, and surrounded by four blazing 
pines, their tops aflame, their stems untouched, like candles at an even- 
ing meeting. The mass of foliage that had overgrown the summit of the 
rock was all on fire, blazing high into the night and fitfully illuminating 
the whole field. ach pendent twig and leafy festoon was in a blaze. 
As the red light arose and fell, a numerous congregation alternately 
shone forth, then disappeared in shadow, and again grew, as it were, out 
of the darkness, peopling the heart of the solitary woods at once. 

“A grave and dark-clad company,” quoth Goodman Brown. 

In truth they were such. Among them, quivering to and fro between 
gloom and splendor, appeared faces that would be seen next day at the 
council board of the province, and others which, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
looked devoutly heavenward, and benignantly over the crowded pews, 
from the holiest pulpits in the land. Some affirm that the lady of the 
governor was there. At least there were high dames well known to her, 
and wives of honored husbands, and widows, a great multitude, and 
ancient maidens, all of excellent repute, and fair young girls, who trem- 
bled lest their mothers should espy them. Hither the sudden gleams of 
light flashing over the obscure field bedazzled Goodman Brown, or he 
recognized a score of the church-members of Salem village famous for 
their especial sanctity. Good old Deacon Gookin had arrived, and 
waited at the skirts of that venerable saint, his revered pastor. But, 
irreverently consorting with these grave, reputable, and pious people, 
these elders of the church, these chaste dames and dewy virgins, there 
were men of dissolute lives and women of spotted fame, wretches given 
over to all mean and filthy vice, and suspected even of horrid crimes. It 
was strange to see that the good shrank not from the wicked, nor were 
the sinners abashed by the saints. Scattered also among their palefaced 
enemies were the Indian priests, or powwows, who had often scared their 
native forest with more hideous incantations than any known to English 
witchcraft. 

“ But where is Faith?” thought Goodman Brown; and, as hope came 
into his heart, he trembled. 

Another verse of the hymn arose, a slow and mournful strain, such as_ 
the pious love, but joined to words which expressed all that our nature 
can conceive of sin, and darkly hinted at far more. Unfathomable to 
mere mortals is the lore of fiends. Verse after verse was sung; and still 
the chorus of the desert swelled between like the deepest tone of a 
mighty organ; and with the final peal of that dreadful anthem there 
came a sound, as if the roaring wind, the rushing streams, the howling 
beasts, and every other voice of the unconverted wilderness were ming- 
ling and according with the voice of guilty man in homage to the prince 
of all. The four blazing pines threw up a loftier flame, and obscurely 
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discovered shapes and visages of horror on the smoke-wreaths above the 
impious assembly. At the same moment the fire on the rock shot redly 
forth and formed a glowing arch above its base, where now appeared a 
figure. With reverence be it spoken, the figure bore no slight similitude, 
both in garb and manner, to some grave divine of the New England 
churches. . 

“ Bring forth the converts!” cried a voice that echoed through the 
field and rolled into the forest. 

At the word, Goodman Brown stepped forth from the shadow of the 
trees and approached the congregation, with whom he felt a loathful 
brotherhood by the sympathy of all that was wicked in his heart. He 
could have wellnigh sworn that the shape of his own dead father beck- 
oned him to advance, looking downward from a smoke-wreath, while a 
woman, with dim features of despair, threw out her hand to warn him 
back. Was it his mother? But he had no power to retreat one step, 
nor to resist, even in thought, when the minister and good old Deacon 
Gookin seized his arms and led him to the blazing rock. Thither came 
also the slender form of a veiled female, led between Goody Cloyse, that 
pious teacher of the catechism, and Martha Carrier, who had received 
the Devil’s promise to be queen of hell. A rampant hag was she. And 
there stood the proselytes beneath the canopy of fire. 

“Welcome, my children,” said the dark figure, ‘‘ to the communion of 
your race. Ye have found thus young your nature and your destiny. 
My children, look behind you!” 

They turned; and flashing forth, as it were, in a sheet of flame, the 
fiend worshippers were seen; the smile of welcome gleamed darkly on 
every visage. 

“There,” resumed the sable form, “ are all whom ye have reverenced 
from youth. Ye deemed them holier than yourselves, and shrank from 
your own sin, contrasting it with their lives of righteousness and prayer- 
ful aspirations heavenward. Yet here are they all in my worshipping 
assembly. This night it shall be granted you to know their secret 
deeds; how hoary-bearded elders of the church have whispered wanton 
.words to the young maids of their households; how many a woman, 
eager for widows’ weeds, has given her husband a drink at bedtime and 
let him sleep his last sleep in her bosom; how beardless youths have 
made haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth; and how fair damsels—blush 
not, sweet ones—have dug little graves in the garden, and bidden me, 
the sole guest, to an infant’s funeral. By the sympathy of your human 
hearts for sin ye shall scent out all the places—whether in church, bed- 
chamber, street, field, or forest—where crime has been committed, and 
shall exult to behold the whole earth. one stain of guilt, one mighty 
blood-spot. Far more than this. It shall be yours to penetrate, in every 
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bosom, the deep mystery of sin, the fountain of all wicked arts, and 
which inexhaustibly supplies more evil impulses than human power— 
than my power at its utmost—can make manifest in deeds. And now, 
my children, look upon each other.” 

They did so; and, by the blaze of the hell-kindled torches, the 
wretched man beheld his Faith, and the wife her husband, trembling 
before that unhallowed altar. 

“Lo, there ye stand, my children,” said the figure, in a deep and 
solemn tone, almost sad with its despairing awfulness, as if his once 
angelic nature could yet mourn for our miserable race. ‘“ Depending 
upon one another's hearts, ye had still hoped that virtue were not alla 
dream. Now are ye undeceived. Evil is the nature of mankind. Evil 
must be your only happiness. Welcome again, my children, to the 
communion of your race.” 

“Welcome,” repeated the fiend worshippers, in one ery of despair and 
triumph. 

And there they stood, the only pair, as it seemed, who were yet hesi- 
tating on the verge of wickedness in this dark world. A basin was 
hollowed, naturally, in the rock. Did it contain water, reddened by the 
lurid light? or was it blood? or, perchance, a liquid flame? Herein 
did the shape of evil dip his hand and prepare to lay the mark of bap- 
tism upon their foreheads, that they might be partakers of the mystery 
of sin, more conscious of the secret guilt of others, both in deed and 
thought, than they could now be of their own. The husband cast one 
look at his pale wife, and Faith at him. What polluted wretches would 
the next glance show them to each other, shuddering alike at what they 
disclosed and what they saw ! 

“Faith! Faith!” cried the husband, “look up to heaven, and resist 
the wicked one.” 

Whether Faith obeyed, he knew not. Hardly had he spoken when 
he found himself amid calm night and solitude, listening to a roar of the 
wind which died heavily away through the forest. He staggered against 
the rock, and felt it chill and damp; while a hanging twig, that had 
been all on fire, besprinkled his cheek with the coldest dew. 

The next morning young Goodman Brown came slowly into the 
street of Salem village, staring around him like a bewildered man. The 
good old minister was taking a walk along the graveyard to get an appe- 
tite for breakfast and meditate his sermon, and bestowed a blessing, as 
he passed, on Goodman Brown. He shrank from the venerable saint as 
if to avoid an anathema. Old Deacon Gookin was at domestic worship, 
and the holy words of his prayer were heard through the open window. 
“ What God doth the wizard pray to?” quoth Goodman Brown. Goody 
Cloyse, that excellent old Christian, stood in the early sunshine at her 
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own lattice, catechizing a little girl who had brought her a pint of morn- 
ing’s milk. Goodman Brown snatched away the child as from the grasp 
of the fiend himself. Turning the corner by the meeting-house, he spied 
the head of Faith, with the pink ribbons, gazing anxiously forth, and 
bursting into such joy at sight of him that she skipped along the street 
and almost kissed her husband before the whole village. But Goodman 
Brown looked sternly and sadly into her face, and passed on without a 
greeting. 

Had Goodman Brown fallen asleep in the forest and only dreamed a 
wild dream of a witch-meeting ? 

Be it so, if you will; but, alas! it was a dream of evil omen for young 
Goodman Brown. A stern, a sad, a darkly meditative, a distrustful, if 
‘not a desperate, man did he become from the night of that fearful dream. 
On ‘the Sabbath day, when the congregation were singing a holy psalm, 
he could not listen, because an anthem of sin rushed loudly upon his 
ear and drowned all the blessed strain. When the minister spoke from 
the pulpit, with power and fervid eloquence and with his hand on the 
open Bible, of the sacred truths of our religion, and of saint-like lives 
and triumphant deaths, and of future bliss or misery unutterable, then 
did Goodman Brown turn pale, dreading lest the roof should thunder 
down upon the gray blasphemer and his hearers. Often, awaking sud- 
denly at midnight, he shrank from the bosom of Faith; and at morning 
or eventide, when the family knelt down at prayer, he scowled, and mut- 
tered to himself, and gazed sternly at his wife, and turned away. And 
when he had lived long, and was borne to his grave, a hoary corpse, fol- 
lowed by. Faith, an aged woman, and children and grandchildren, a 
goodly procession, besides neighbors not a few, they carved no hopeful 
verse upon his tombstone ; for his dying hour was gloom. 


PEARL. 
[The Scarlet Letter. A Romance. 1850.] 


WES have as yet hardly spoken of the infant; that little creature, 
whose innocent life had sprung, by the inscrutable decree of 
Providence, a lovely and immortal flower, out of the rank luxuriance of 
a guilty passion. How strange it seemed to the sad woman, as she 
watched the growth, and the beauty that became every day more bril- 
lant, and the intelligence that threw its quivering sunshine over the tiny 
features of this child! Her Pearl!—For so had Hester called her; not 
as a name expressive of her aspect, which had nothing of the calm, 
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white, unimpassioned lustre that would be indicated by the comparison. 
But she named the infant “ Pearl,” as being of great price—purchased 
with all she had,—her mother's only treasure! How strange, indeed! 
Man had marked this woman’s sin by a scarlet letter, which had such 
potent and disastrous efficacy that no human sympathy could reach her, 
save it were sinful like herself. God, as a direct consequence of the sin 
which man thus punished, had given her a lovely child, whose place was 
on that same dishonored bosom, to connect her parent forever with the 
race and descent of mortals, and to be finally a blessed soul in heaven! 
Yet these thoughts affected Hester Prynne less with hope than appre- 
hension. She knew that her deed had been evil; she could have no 
faith, therefore, that its result would be good. Day after day, she looked 
fearfully into the child’s expanding nature, ever dreading to detect some 
dark and wild peculiarity, that should correspond with the guiltiness to 
which she owed her being. 

Certainly, there was no physical defect. By its perfect shape, its vigor, 
and its natural dexterity in the use of all its untried limbs, the infant 
was worthy to have been brought forth in Eden; worthy to have been 
left there, to be the plaything of the angels, after the world’s first parents 
were driven out. The child had a native grace which does not invaria- 
bly coexist with faultless beauty ; its attire, however simple, always 1m- 
pressed the beholder as if it were the very garb that precisely became it 
best. But little Pearl was not clad in rustic weeds. Her mother, with 
a morbid purpose that may be better understood hereafter, had bought 
the richest tissues that could be procured, and allowed her imaginative 
faculty its full play in the arrangement and decoration of the dresses 
which the child wore, before the public eye. So magnificent was the 
small figure, when thus arrayed, and such was the splendor of Pearl’s 
own proper beauty, shining through the gorgeous robes which might 
have extinguished a paler loveliness, that there was an absolute circle of 
radiance around her, on the darksome cottage floor. And yet a russet 
gown, torn and soiled with the child’s rude play, made a picture of her 
just as perfect. Pearl’s aspect was imbued with a spell of infinite vari- 
ety; in this one child there were many children, comprehending the full 
scope between the wild-flower prettiness of a peasant-baby, and the pomp, 
in little, of an infant princess. Throughout all, however, there was a 
trait of passion, a certain depth of hue, which she never lost; and if, in 
any of her changes, she had grown fainter or paler, she would have 
ceased to be herself,—it would have been no longer Pear! ! : 

One peculiarity of the child’s deportment remains yet to be told. The 
very first thing which she had noticed, in her life, was—what ?—not the 
mother’s smile, responding to it, as other babies do, by that faint, embryo 
smile of the little mouth, remembered so doubtfully afterwards, and with 
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such fond discussion whether it were indeed a smile. By no means! 
But that first object of which Pearl seemed to become aware was—shall 
we say it?—the scarlet letter on Hester's bosom! One day, as her 
mother stooped over the cradle, the infant’s eyes had been caught by the 
glimmering of the gold embroidery about the letter ; and, putting up her 
little hand, she grasped at it, smiling, not doubtfully, but with a decided 
gleam, that gave her face the look of a much older child. Then, gasp- 
ing for breath, did Hester Prynne clutch the fatal token, instinctively 
endeavoring to tear it away; so infinite was the torture inflicted by the 
intelligent touch of Pearl’s baby-hand. Again, as if her’ mother’s 
agonized gesture were meant only to make sport for her, did little Pearl 
look into her eyes, and smile! From that epoch, except when the child 
was asleep, Hester had never felt a moment’s safety; not a moment’s 
calm enjoyment of her. Weeks, it is true, would sometimes elapse, dur- 
ing which Pearl’s gaze might never once be fixed upon the scarlet letter ; 
but then, again, it would come at unawares, like the stroke of sudden 
death, and always with that peculiar smile, and odd expression of the eyes. 

Once, this freakish, elvish cast came into the child’s eyes, while Hester 
was looking at her own image in them, as mothers are fond of doing ; 
and, suddenly,—for women in solitude, and with troubled hearts, are 
pesterea with unaccountable delusions,—she fancied that she beheld, not 
ber own miniature portrait, but another face, in the small black mirror 
of Pearl’s eye. It was a face, fiend-like, full of smiling malice, yet bear- 
ing the semblance of features that she had known full well, though 
seldom with a smile, and never with malice in them. It was asif an 
evil spirit possessed the child, and had just then peeped forth in mock- 
ery. Many a time afterwards had Hester been tortured, though less viv- 
idly, by the same illusion. 

In the afternoon of a certain summer’s day, after Pearl grew big 
enough to run about, she amused herself with gathering handfuls of wild 
flowers, and flinging them, one by one, at her mother’s bosom; dancing 
up and down, like a little elf, whenever she hit the scarlet letter. Hes- 
ter’s first motion had been to cover her bosom with her clasped hands. 
But, whether from pride or resignation, or a feeling that her penance 
might best be wrought out by this unutterable pain, she resisted the im- 
pulse, and sat erect, pale as death, looking sadly into little Pearl’s wild 
eyes. Still came the battery of flowers, almost invariably hitting the 
mark, and covering the mother’s breast with hurts for which she could 
find no balm in this world, nor knew how to seek it in another. At last, 
her shot being all expended, the child stood still and gazed at Hester, 
with that little, laughing image of a fiend peeping out—or, whether it 
peeped or no, her mother so imagined it—from the unsearchable abyss 
of her black eyes. 
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“Child, what art thou?” cried the mother. 

“O, Tam your little Pearl!” answered the child. 

But, while she said it, Pearl laughed, and began to dance up and down, 
with the humorsome gesticulation of a little imp, whose next freak 
might be to fly up the chimney. 

“ Art thou my child, in very truth?” asked Hester. 

Nor did she put the question altogether idly, but, for the moment, 
with a portion of genuine earnestness; for, such was Pearl’s wonderful 
intelligence, that her mother half doubted whether she were not ac- 
quainted with the secret spell of her existence, and might not now reveal 
herself. 

“Yes; I am little Pearl!” repeated the child, continuing her antics. 

“Thou art not my child! Thou art no Pearl of mine!” said the 
mother, half playfully; for it was often the case that a sportive im- 
pulse came over her, in the midst of her deepest suffering. ‘Tell me, 
then, what thou art, and who sent thee hither.” 

“Tell me, mother!” said the child, seriously, coming up to Hester, and 
pressing herself close to her knees. ‘“ Do thou tell me!” 

“Thy Heavenly Father sent thee!” answered Hester Prynne. 

But she said it with a hesitation that did not escape the acuteness of 
the child. Whether moved only by her ordinary freakishness, or because 
an evil spirit prompted her, she put up her small forefinger, and touched 
the scarlet letter. 

“ He did not send me!” cried she, positively. ‘“I have no Heavenly 
Father!” ' 

“ Hush, Pearl, hush! Thou must not talk so!” answered the mother, 
suppressing a groan. “He sent us all into this world. He sent even 
me, thy mother. Then, much more, thee! Or, if not, thou strange and 
elfish child, whence didst thou come? ” 

“Tell me! Tell me!” repeated Pearl, no longer seriously, but laugh- 
ing, and capering about the floor. “It is thou that must tell me!” 

But Hester could not resolve the query, being herself in a dismal 
labyrinth of doubt. She remembered—betwixt a smile and a shudder— 
the talk of the neighboring townspeople; who, seeking vainly elsewhere 
for the child’s paternity, and observing some of her odd attributes, had 
given out that poor little Pearl was a demon offspring; such as, ever 
since old Catholic times, had occasionally been seen on earth, through 
the agency of their mother’s sin, and to promote some foul and wicked 
purpose. Luther, according to the scandal of his monkish enemies, was 
a brat of that hellish breed; nor was Pearl the only child to whom this 
inauspicious origin was assigned, among the New England Puritans. 


. 
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THE REVELATION OF THE SCARLET LETTER, 
[from the Same.] 


HUS, there had come to the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale—as to most 
men, in their various spheres, though seldom recognized until they 
see it far behind them—an epoch of life more brilliant and full of triumph 
than any previous one, or than any which could hereafter be. He stood, 
at this moment, on the very proudest eminence of superiority, to which 
the gifts of intellect, rich lore, prevailing eloquence, and a reputation of 
whitest sanctity, could exalt a clergyman in New England’s earliest 
days, when the professional character was of itself a lofty pedestal. Such 
was the position which the minister occupied, as he bowed his head for- 
ward on the cushions of the pulpit, at the close of his Election Sermon. 
Meanwhile Hester Prynne was standing beside the scaffold of the pillory, 
with the scarlet letter still burning on her breast! 

Now was heard again the clangor of the music, and the measured 
tramp of the military escort, issuing from the church-door. The pro- 
cession was to be marshalled thence to the town-hall, where a solemn 
banquet would complete the ceremonies of the day. 

Once more, therefore, the train of venerable and majestic fathers was 
seen moving through a broad pathway of the people, who drew bagk 
reverently, on either side, as the Governor and magistrates, the old and 
wise men, the holy ministers, and all that were eminent and renowned, 
advanced into the midst of them. When they were fairly in the market- 
place, their presence was greeted by a shout. ‘This—though doubtless 
it might acquire additional force and volume from the childlike loyalty 
which the age awarded to its rulers—was felt to be an irrepressible out- 
burst of enthusiasm kindled in the auditors by that high strain of elo- 
quence which was yet reverberating in their ears. Hach felt the impulse 
in himself, and, in the same breath, caught it from his neighbor. With- 
in the church, it had hardly been kept down; beneath the sky, it 
pealed upward to the zenith. There were human beings enough, and 
enough of highly wrought and symphonious feeling, to produce that 
more impressive sound than the organ tones of the blast, or the thun- 
der, or. the roar of the sea; even that mighty swell of many voices, 
blended into one great voice by the universal impulse which makes 
likewise one vast heart out of the many. Never, from the soil of 
New England, had gone up such a shout! Never, on New England 
soil, had stood the man so honored by his mortal brethren as the 
preacher ! 

How fared it with him then? Were there not the brilliant particles 
of a halo in the air about his head? So etherealized by spirit as he was,. 
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and so apotheosized by worshipping admirers, did his footsteps, in the 
procession, really tread upon the dust of earth? 

As the ranks of military men and civil fathers moved onward, all eyes 
were turned towards the point where the minister was seen to approach 
among them. The shout died into a murmur, as one portion of the 
crowd after another obtained a glimpse of him. How feeble and pale he 
looked, amid all his triumph! The energy—or say, rather, the inspiration 
which had held him up, until he should have delivered the sacred mes- 
sage that brought its own strength along with it from heaven—was with- 
drawn, now that it had so faithfully performed its office. The glow, 
which they had just before beheld burning on his cheek, was extin- 
guished, like a flame that smks down hopelessly among the late-decay- 
ing embers. It seemed hardly the face of a man alive, with such a 
deathlike hue; it was hardly a man with life in him, that tottered on 
his path so nervelessly, yet tottered, and did not fall! 

One oi his clerical brethren,—it was the venerable John Wilson,— 
observing the state in which Mr. Dimmesdale was left by the retiring 
wave of intellect and sensibility, stepped forward hastily to offer his sup- 
port. The minister tremulously, but decidedly, repelled the old man’s 
arm. He still walked onward, if that movement could be so described, 
which rather resembled the wavering effort of an infant, with its mother’s 
arms in view, outstretched to tempt him forward. And now, almost im- 
perceptible as were the latter steps of his progress, he had come opposite 
the well-remembered and weather-darkened scaffold, where, long since, 
with all that dreary lapse of time between, Hester Prynne had encoun- 
tered the world’s ignominious stare. There stood Hester, holding little 
Pearl by the hand! And there was the scarlet letter on her breast ! 
The minister here made a pause; although the music still played the 
stately and rejoicing march to which the procession moved. It sum- 
moned him onward,—onward to the festival !—but here he made a pause, 

Bellingham, for the last few moments, had kept an anxious eye upon 
him. He now left his own place in the procession, and advanced to give 
assistance; judging, from Mr. Dimmesdale’s aspect, that he must other- 
wise inevitably fall. But there was something in the latter's expression 
that warned back the magistrate, although a man not readily obeying 
the vague intimations that pass from one spirit to another. The crowd, 
meanwhile, looked on with awe and wonder. This earthly faintness was, 
in their view, ¢.;'!y another phase of the minister’s celestial strength; nor 
would it have seemeu 2 miracle too high to be wrought for one so holy, 
had he ascended before the.r eyes, waxing dimmer and brighter, and 
fading at last into the light of heaven! 

He turned towards the scaffola and stretched forth his arms, 

“ Hester,” said he, “come hither,! Come, my little Pearl!” 

-YOL. VI.—13 
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It was a ghastly look with which he regarded them; but there was 
something at once tender and strangely triumphant in it. The child, 
with the bird-like motion which was one of her characteristics, flew to 
him, and clasped her arms about his knees. Hester Prynne—slowly, as 
if impelled by inevitable fate, and against her strongest will—lkewise 
drew near, but paused before she reached him. At this instant, old 
Roger Chillingworth thrust himself through the crowd,—or, perhaps, so 
dark, disturbed and evil, was his look, he rose up out of some nether 
region,—to snatch back his victim from what he sought todo! Be that 
as it might, the old man rushed forward, and caught the minister by the - 
arm. 

“Madman, hold! what is your purpose?” whispered he. “ Wave 
back that woman! Cast off this child! All shall be well! Do not 
blacken your fame, and perish in dishonor! I can yet save you! Would 
you bring infamy on your sacred profession ?” 

“Ha, tempter! Methinks thou art too late!” answered the minister, 
encountering his eye, fearfully, but firmly. “Thy power is not what it 
was! With God’s help, I shall escape thee now!” 

He again extended his hand to the woman of the scarlet letter. 

‘Hester Prynne,” cried he, with a piercing carnestness, ‘‘in the name 
of him, so terrible and so merciful, who gives me grace, at this last 
moment, to do what—for my own heavy sin and miserable agony—lI 
withheld myself from doing seven years ago, come hither now, and twine 
thy strength about me! Thy strength, Hester; but let it be guided by 
the will which God hath granted me! This wretched and wronged old 
man is opposing it with all his might !—with all his own might, and the 
fiend’s! Come, Hester, come! Support me up yonder scaffold!” 

The crowd was inatumult. The men of rank and dignity, who stood 
more immediately around the clergyman, were so taken by surprise, and 
so perplexed as to the purport of what they saw,—unable to receive the 
explanation which most readily presented itself, or to imagine any other, 
—that they remained silent and inactive spectators of the judgment 
which Providence seemed about to work. They beheld the minister, 
leaning on Hester’s shoulder, and supported by her arm around him, 
approach the scaffold, and ascend its steps; while still the little hand of 
the sin-born child was clasped in his. Old Roger Chillingworth followed, 
‘as one intimately connected with the drama of guilt and sorrow in which 
they had all been actors, and well entitled, therefore, to Le present at its 
closing scene. 

“ Hadst thou sought the whole earth over,”*said he, looking darkly at 
the clergyman, “there was no one place so secret,—no high place nor 
lowly place, where thou couldst have escaped me,—save on this very 
scaffold |” 
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“Thanks be to him who hath led me hither!” answered the minister. 

Yet he trembled, and turned to Hester with an expression of doubt 
and anxiety in his eyes, not the less evidently betrayed, that there was 
a feeble smile upon his lips. 

“Ts not this better,” murmured he, “ than what we dreamed of in the 
forest ? ” 

“IT know not! I know not!” she hurriedly replied. “Better? Yea; 
so we may both die, and little Pearl die with us!” 

“For thee and Pearl, be it as God shall order,” said the minister; “and 
God is merciful! Let me now do the will which He hath made plain 
before my sight. For, Hester, 1 am adying man. So let me make haste 
to take my shame upon me!” 

Partly supported by Hester Prynne, and holding one hand of little 
Pearl’s, the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale turned to the dignified and ven- 
erable rulers ; to the holy ministers, who were his brethren ; to the peo- 
ple, whose great heart was thoroughly appalled, yet overflowing with 
tearful sympathy, as knowing that some deep life-matter—which, if full 
of sin, was full of anguish and repentance likewise—was now to be laid 
open to them. The sun, but little past its meridian, shone down upon 
the clergyman, and gave a distinctness to his figure, as he stood out 
from all the earth, to put in his plea of guilty at the bar of Eternal 
Justice. 

‘People of New England!” cried he, with a voice that rose over them, 
high, solemn, and majestic,—yet had always a tremor through it, and 
sometimes a shriek struggling up out of a fathomless depth of remorse 
and woe,—‘ ye, that have loved me!—ye, that have deemed me holy !— 
behold me here, the one sinner of the world! At last !—at last !—I stand 
upon the spot where, seven years since, I should have stood ; here, with 
this woman, whose arm, more than the little strength wherewith I have 
crept hitherward, sustains me, at this dreadful moment, from grovelling 
down upon my face! Lo, the scarlet letter which Hester wears! Ye 
have all shuddered at it! Wherever her walk hath been,—wherever, so 
miserably burdened, she may have hoped to find repose,—it hath cast a 
lurid gleam of awe and horrible repugnance round about her. But there 
stood one in the midst of you, at whose brand of sin and:infamy ye have 
not shuddered !” 

It seemed, at this point, as if the minister must leave the remainder of 
his secret undisclosed. But he fought back the bodily weakness,—and, 
still more, the faintness of heart,—that was striving for the mastery with 
him. He threw off all assistance, and stepped passionately forward a 
pace before the woman and the child. 

“Tt was on him!” he continued, with a kind of fierceness ; so deter- 
mined was he to speak out the whole. “God’s eye beheld it! The 
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angels were forever pointing at it! The Devil knew it well, and fretted 
it continually with the touch of his burning finger! But he hid it, cun- 
ningly from men, and walked among you with the mien of a spirit, 
mournful, because so pure in a sinful world!—and sad, because he missed 
his heavenly kindred! Now, at the death-hour, he stands up before 
you! He bids you look again at Hester’s scarlet letter! He tells you, 
that, with all its mysterious horror, it is but the shadow of what he bears 
on his own breast, and that even this, his own red stigma, is no more 
than the type of what has seared his inmost heart! Stand any here that 
question God’s judgment on a sinner? Behold! Behold a dreadful 
witness of it!” 

With a convulsive motion, he tore away the ministerial band from 
before his breast. It was revealed! But it were irreverent to describe 
that revelation. For an instant, the gaze of the horror-stricken multi- 
tude was concentred on the ghastly miracle; while the minister stood, 
with a flush of triumph in his face, as one who, in the crisis of acutest 
pain, ~had won a victory. Then, down he sank upon the scaffold! 
Hester partly raised him, and supported his head against her bosom. 
Old Roger Chillingworth knelt down beside him, with a blank, dull 
countenance, out of which the life seemed to have departed. 

“Thou hast escaped me!” he repeated more than once. ‘Thou hast 
escaped me! ” 

‘‘May God forgive thee!” said the minister. ‘“ Thou, too, hast deeply 
sinned |” 

He withdrew his dying eyes from the old man, and fixed them on the 
woman and the child. 

‘My little Pearl,” said he, feebly,—and there was a sweet and gentle 
smile over his face, as of a spirit sinking into deep repose; nay, now that 
the burden was removed, it seemed almost as if he would be sportive 
with the child,—“ dear little Pearl, wilt thou kiss me now? Thou 
wouldst not, yonder, in the forest! But now thou wilt?” 

Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The great scene of grief, 
in which the wild infant bore a part, had developed all her sympathies ; 
and as her tears fell upon her father’s cheek, they were the pledge that 
she would grow up amid human joy and sorrow, nor forever do battle 
with the world, but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, Pearl’s 
errand asa messenger of anguish was all fulfilled. 

“ Hester,” said the clergyman, “ farewell!” 

' “Shall we not meet again?” whispered she, bending her face down 
close to his. ‘Shall we not spend our immortal life together? Surely, 
surely, we have ransomed one another, with all this woe! Thou lookest 
far into eternity, with those bright dying eyes! Then tell me what thou 
seest? ” 
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“Hush, Hester, hush!” said he, with tremulous solemnity. ‘The 
law we broke!—the sin here so awfully revealed !—let these alone 
be in thy thoughts! I fear! Ifear! It may be, that, when we forgot 
our God,—-when we violated our reverence each for the other’s soul,—it 
was thenceforth vain to hope that we could meet hereafter, in an ever- 
lasting and pure reunion. God knows; and He is merciful! He hath 
proved his mercy, most of all, in my afflictions. By giving me this 
burning torture to bear upon my breast! By sending yonder dark and 
terrible old man, to keep the torture always at red-heat! By bringing 
me hither, to die this death of triumphant ignominy before the people! 
Had either of these agonies been wanting, I had been lost forever! 
Praised be his name! His will be done! Farewell |” 

That final word came forth with the minister’s expiring breath. The 
multitude, silent till then, broke out in a strange, deep voice of awe and 
wonder, which could not as yet find utterance, save in this murmur that 
rolled so heavily after the departed spirit. 


A MODERN ARCADIA. 
[The Blithedale Romance. 1852.] 


N the whole, it was a society such as has seldom met together; nor, 
perhaps, could it reasonably be expected to hold together long. 
Persons of marked individuality—crooked sticks, as some of us might be 
called—are not exactly the easiest to bind up into a fagot. But, so long 
as our union should subsist, a man of intellect and feeling, with a free 
nature in him, might have sought far and near without finding so many 
points of attraction as would allure him hitherward. We were of all 
creeds and opinions, and generally tolerant of all, on every imaginable 
subject. Our bond, it seems to me, was not affirmative, but negative. 
We had individually found one thing or another to quarrel with in our 
past life, and were pretty well agreed as to the inexpediency of lumber- 
ing along with the old system any further. As to what should be sub- 
stituted, there was much less unanimity. We did not greatly care—at 
least, I never did—for the written constitution under which our millen- 
nium had commenced. My hope was, that, between theory and practice, 
a true and available mode of life might be struck out; and that, even 
should we ultimately fail, the months or ‘years spent in the trial would 
not have been wasted, either as regarded passing enjoyment, or the ex- 
perience which makes men wise. 
Arcadians though we were, our costume bore no resemblance to the 
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beribboned doublets, silk breeches and stockings, and slippers fastened 
with artificial roses, that distinguish the pastoral people of poetry and 
the stage. In outward show, I humbly conceive, we looked rather like 
a gang of beggars, or banditti, than either a company of honest laboring- 
men, or a conclave of philosophers. Whatever might be our points of 
difference, we all of us seemed to have come to Blithedale with the one 
thrifty and laudable idea of wearing out our old clothes. Such garments 
as had an airing, whenever we strode afield! Coats with high collars 
and with no collars, broad-skirted or swallow-tailed, and with the waist 
at every point between the hip and armpit; pantaloons of a dozen suc- 
cessive epochs, and greatly defaced at the knees by the humiliations of 
the wearer before his lady-love ;—in short, we were a living epitome of 
defunct fashions, and the very raggedest presentment of men who had seen 
better days. It was gentility in tatters. Often retaining a scholarlike 
or clerical air, you might have taken us for the denizens of Grub street, 
intent on getting a comfortable livelihood by agricultural labor ; or, 
Coleridge’s projected Pantisocracy in full experiment; or, Candide and 
his motley associates, at work in their cabbage-garden; or anything else 
that was miserably out at elbows, and most clumsily patched in the rear. 
We might have been sworn comrades to Falstaff’s ragged regiment. 
Little skill as we boasted in other points of husbandry, every mother’s 
son of us would have served admirably to stick up for a scarecrow. 
And the worst of the matter was, that the first energetic movement essen- 
tial to one downright stroke of real labor was sure to put a finish to these 
poor habiliments. So we gradually flung them all aside, and took to 
honest homespun and linsey-woolsey, as preferable, on the whole, to the 
plan recommended, I think, by Virgil,—‘dra nudus; sere nudus,”— 
which, as Silas Foster remarked, when I translated the maxim, would be 
apt to astonish the women-folks. 

After a reasonable training, the yeoman life throve well with us. Our 
faces took the sunburn kindly; our chests gained in compass, and our 
shoulders in breadth and squareness; our great brown fists looked as if 
they had never been capable of kid gloves. The plough, the hoe, the 
scythe, and the hay-fork grew familiar to our grasp. The oxen responded 
to our voices. We could do almost as fair a day’s work as Silas Foster 
himself, sleep dreamlessly after it, and awake at daybreak with only a 
little stiffness of the joints, which was usually quite gone by breakfast- 
time. * 

To be sure, our next neighbors pretended to be incredulous as to our 
real proficiency in the business which we had taken in hand. They told 
slanderous fables about our inability to yoke our own oxen, or to drive 
them afield when yoked, or to release the poor brutes from their con- 
jugal bond at nightfall. They had the face to say, too, that the cows 
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laughed at our awkwardness at milking-time, and invariably kicked over 
the pails; partly in consequence of our putting the stool on the wrong 
side, and partly because, taking offence at the whisking of their tails, we 
were in the habit of holding these natural fly-flappers with one hand, and 
milking with the other. They further averred that we hoed up whole 
acres of Indian corn and other crops, and drew the earth carefully about 
the weeds; and that we raised five hundred tufts of burdock, mistaking 
them for cabbages; and that, by dint of unskilful planting, few of our 
seeds ever came up at all, or, if they did come up, it was stern-foremost ; 
and that we spent the better part of the month of June in reversing a. 
field of beans, which had thrust themselves out of the ground in this un- 
seemly way. They quoted it as nothing more than an ordinary occur- 
rence for one or other of us to crop off two or three fingers, of a morn- 
ing, by our clumsy use of the hay-cutter. Finally, and as an ultimate 
catastrophe, these mendacious rogues circulated a report that we com- 
munitarians were exterminated, to the last man, by severing ourselves 
asunder with the sweep of our own scythes !—and that the world had 
lost nothing by this little accident. 

But this was pure envy and malice on the part of the neighboring 
farmers. The peril of our new way of life was not lest we should fail in 
becoming practical agriculturists, but that we should probably cease to 
be anything else. While our enterprise lay all in theory, we had pleased 
ourselves with delectable visions of the spiritualization of labor. It was 
to be our form of prayer and ceremonial of worship. ach stroke of the 
‘hoe was to uncover some aromatic root of wisdom, heretofore hidden 
from the sun. Pausing in the field, to let the wind exhale the moisture 
from our foreheads, we were to look upward, and catch glimpses into 
the far-off soul of truth. In this point of view, matters did not turn out 
quite so well as we anticipated. It is very true that, sometimes, gazing 
casually around me, out of the midst of my toil, I used to discern a richer 
picturesqueness in the visible scene of earth and sky. There was, at 
such moments, a novelty, an unwonted aspect, on the face of Nature, as 
if she had been taken by surprise and seen at unawares, with no oppor- 
tunity to put off her real look, and assume the mask with which she 
mysteriously hides herself from mortals. But this was all. The clods 
of earth, which we so constantly belabored and turned over and over, 
were never etherealized into thought, Our thoughts, on the contrary, 
were fast becoming cloddish. Our labor symbolized nothing, and left 
us mentally sluggish in the dusk.of the evening. Intellectual activity is 
incompatible with any large amount of bodily exercise. The yeoman 
and the scholar—the yeoman and the man of finest moral culture, though 
not the man of sturdiest sense and integrity—are two distinct indi- 
viduals, and can never be melted or welded into one substance. 
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A NIGHT WITH JUDGE PYNCHEON. 
[The House of the Seven Gables. 1851. ] 


eae PYNCHEON, while his two relatives have fled away with 
such ill-considered haste, still sits in the old parlor, keeping house, 
as the familiar phrase is, in the absence of its ordinary occupants. To 
him, and to the venerable House of the Seven Gables, does our story now 
betake itself, like an owl, bewildered in the daylight, and hastening back 
to his hollow tree. 

The judge has not shifted his position for a long while now. He has 
not stirred hand or foot, nor withdrawn his eyes so much as a hair’s- 
breadth from their fixed gaze towards the corner of the room, since the 
footsteps of Hepzibah and Clifford creaked along the passage, and the 
outer door was closed cautiously behind their exit. He holds his watch 
in his left hand, but clutched in such a manner that you cannot see the 
dial-plate. How profound a fit of meditation! Or, supposing him 
asleep, how infantile a quietude of conscience, and what wholesome order 
in the gastric region, are betokened by slumber so entirely undisturbed 
with starts, cramp, twitches, muttered dream-talk, trumpet-blasts through 
the nasal organ, or any the slightest irregularity of breath! You must 
hold your own breath, to satisfy yourself whether he breathes at all. It 
is quite inaudible. You hear the ticking of his watch; bis breath you 
do not hear. A most refreshing slumber, doubtless! And yet, the judge 
cannot be asleep. His eyes are open! A veteran politician, such as he, 
would never fall asleep with wide-open eyes, lest some enemy or mis- 
chief-maker, taking him thus at unawares, should peep through these 
windows into his consciousness, and make strange discoveries among the 
reminiscences, projects, hopes, apprehensions, weaknesses, and strong 
points, which he has heretofore shared with nobody. A cautious man is 
proverbially said to sleep with one eye open. That may be wisdom. 
But not with both; for this were heedlessness! No, no! Judge Pynch- 
eon cannot be asleep. 

It is odd, however, that a gentleman so burdened with engagements— 
and noted, too, for punctuality—should linger thus in an old lonely 
- mansion, which he has never seemed very fond of visiting.. The oaken 
chair, to be sure, may tempt him with its roominess. It is, indeed, a 
spacious, and, allowing for the rude age that fashioned it, a moderately 
easy seat, with capacity enough, at all events, and offering no restraint ‘to 
the judge's breadth of beam. A bigger man might find ample accommo- 
dation init. His ancestor, now pictured upon the wall, with all his Eng- 
lish beef about him, used hardly to present a front extending from elbow 
to elbow of this chair, or a base that would cover its whole cushion. But 
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there are better chairs than this—mahogany, black-walnut, rosewood, 
spring-seated and damask-cushioned, with varied slopes, and innumera- 
ble artifices to make them easy, and obviate the irksomeness of too tame 
an ease; a score of such might be at Judge Pyncheon’s service. Yes! 
in a score of drawing-rooms he would be more than welcome. Mamma 
would advance to meet him, with outstretched hand; the virgin daughter, 
elderly as he has now got to be,—an old widower, as he smilingly de- 
scribes himself,—would shake up the cushion for the judge, and do her 
pretty little utmost to make him comfortable. For the judge is a pros- 
perous man. He cherishes his schemes, moreover, like other people, and 
reasonably brighter than most others; or did so, at least, as he lay abed, 
this morning, in an agreeable half-drowse, planning the business of the 
day, and speculating on the probabilities of the next fifteen years, 
With his firm health, and the little inroad that age has made upon him, 
fifteen years or twenty—yes, or perhaps five-and-twenty !—are no more 
than he may fairly call his own. Five-and-twenty years for the enjoy- 
ment of his real estate in town and country, his railroad, bank, and in- 
surance shares, his United States stock,—his wealth, in short, however 
invested, now in possession, or soon to be acquired ; together with the 
public honors that have fallen upon him, and the weightier ones that are 
yet to fall! Itis good! It is excellent! It is enough! 

Still lingering in the old chair! If the judge has a little time to 
throw away, why does not he visit the insurance office, as is his frequent 
custom, and sit awhile in one of their leathern-cushioned arm-chairs, lis- 
tening to the gossip of the day, and dropping some deeply designed 
chance-word, which will be certain to become the gossip of to-morrow! - 
And have not the bank directors a meeting, at which it was the judge's 
purpose to be present, and his office to preside? Indeed they have; 
and the hour is noted on a card, which is, or ought to be, in Judge 
Pyncheon’s right vest-pocket. Let him go thither, and loll at ease upon 
his money-bags! He has lounged long enough in the old chair! 

This was to have been such a busy day. In the first place, the inter- 
view with Clifford. Half an hour, by the judge’s reckoning, was to 
suffice for that; it would probably be less, but—taking into considera- 
tion that Hepzibah was first to be dealt with, and that these women are 
apt to make-many words where a few would do much better—it might 
be safest to allow half an hour. Half an hour? Why, judge, it is 
already two hours, by your own undeviatingly accurate chronometer ! 
Glance your eye down at it and see! Ah! he will not give himself the 
trouble either to bend his nead, or elevate his hand, so as to bring the 
faithful time-keeper within his range of vision! Time, all at once, 
appears to have become a matter of no moment with the judge! 

And has he forgotten all the other items of his memoranda? Clifford’s 
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affair arranged, he was to meet a State-street broker, who has under- 
taken to procure a heavy percentage, and the best of paper, for a few 
loose thousands which the judge happens to have by him, uninvested. 
The wrinkled note-shaver will have taken his railroad trip in vain. Half 
an hour later, in the street next to this, there was to be an auction of 
real estate, including a portion of the old Pyncheon property, originally 
belonging to Maule’s garden-ground. It has been alienated from the 
Pyncheons these fourscore years; but the judge had kept it im his eye, 
and had set his heart on reannexing it to the small demesne still left 
around the Seven Gables ;—and now, during this odd fit of oblivion, the 
fatal hammer must have fallen, and transferred our ancient patrimony to 
some alien possessor! Possibly, indeed, the sale may have been post- 
poned till fairer weather. If so, will the judge make it convenient to be 
present, and favor the auctioneer with his bid, on the proximate occa- 
sion? 

The next affair was to buy a horse for his own driving. The one 
heretofore his favorite stumbled, this very morning, on the road to town, 
and must be at once discarded. Judge Pyncheon’s neck is too precious 
to be risked on such a contingency as a stumbling steed. Should all the 
above business be seasonably got through with, he might attend the 
meeting of a charitable society; the very name of which, however, in 
the multiplicity of his benevolence, is quite forgotten; so that this en- 
gagement may pass unfulfilled, and no great harm done. And if he 
have time, amid the press of more urgent matters, he must take measures 
for the renewal of Mrs. Pyncheon’s tombstone, which, the sexton tells 
him, has fallen on its marble face, and is cracked quite in twain. She 
was a praiseworthy woman enough, thinks the judge, in spite of her 
nervousness, and the tears that she was so cozy with, and her foolish 
behavior about the coffee; and as she took her departure so seasonably, 
he will not grudge the second tombstone. It is better, at least, than if 
she had never needed any!. The next item on his list was to give orders 
for some fruit-trees, of a rare variety, to be deliverable at his country- 
seat, in the ensuing autumn. Yes, buy them, by all means; and may 
the peaches be luscious in your mouth, Judge Pyncheon! After this 
comes something more important.- A committee of his political party 
has besought him for a hundred or two of dollars, in addition to his 
previous disbursements, towards carrying on the fall campaign. The 
judge is a patriot; the fate of the country is staked on the November 
election; and besides, as will be shadowed forth in another paragraph, 
he has no trifling stake of his own, in the same great game. He will do 
what the committee asks ; nay, he will be liberal beyond their expecta- 
tions; they shall have a check for five hundred dollars, and more anon, 
if it be needed. What next? A decayed widow, whose husband was 
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Judge Pyncheon’s early friend, has laid her case of destitution before 
him, in a very moving letter. She and her fair daughter have scarcely 
bread to eat. He partly intends to call on her, to-day,—perhaps so— 
perhaps not,—accordingly as he may happen to have leisure, and a small 
bank-note. 

Another business, which, however, he puts no great weight on—(it is 
well, you know, to be heedful, but not over-anxious, as respects one’s 
personal health)—another business, then, was to consult his family 
physician. About what, for heaven’s sake? Why, it is rather difficult 
to describe the symptoms. A mere dimness of sight and dizziness of 
brain, was it ?—or a disagreeable choking, or stifling, or gurgling, or - 
bubbling, in the region of the thorax, as the anatomists say ?—or was it 
a pretty severe throbbing and kicking of the heart, rather creditable to 
him than otherwise, as showing that the organ had not been left out of 
the judge’s physical contrivance? No matter what it was. The doctor, 
probably, would smile at the statement of such trifles to his professional 
ear; the judge would smile, in his turn; and meeting one another’s 
eyes, they would enjoy a hearty laugh together! Buta fig for medical 
advice! The judge will never need it. 

Pray, pray, Judge Pyncheon, look at your watch, now! What—not ~ 
a glance! It is within ten minutes of the dinner-hour! It surely can- 
not have slipped your memory that the dinner of to-day is to be the 
most important, in its consequences, of all the dinners you ever ate. 
Yes, precisely the most important; although, in the course of your 
somewhat eminent career, you have been placed high towards the head 
of the table, at splendid banquets, and have poured out your festive elo- 
quence to ears yet echoing with Webster's mighty organ-tones. No 
public dinner this, however. It is merely a gathering of some dozen or 
so of friends from several districts of the state; men of distinguished 
character and influence, assembling, almost casually, at the house of a 
common friend, likewise distinguished, who will make them welcome to 
a little better than his ordinary fare. Nothing in the way of French 
cookery, but an excellent dinner, nevertheless!- Real turtle, we under- 
stand, and salmon, tautog, canvas-backs, pig, Hnglish mutton, good 
roast-beef, or dainties of that serious kind, fit for substantial country 
gentlemen, as these honorable persons mostly are. The delicacies of the 
season, in short, and flavored by a brand of old Madeira which has been 
the pride of many seasons. It is the Juno brand; a glorious wine, fra- 
grant, and full of gentle might; a bottled-up happiness, put by for use; 
a golden hquid, worth more than liquid gold; so rare and admirable, 
that veteran wine-bibbers count it among their epochs to have tasted it! 
It drives away the heart-ache, and substitutes no head-ache! Could the 
judge but quaff a glass, it might enable him to shake off the unaccounta- 
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ble lethargy which—(for the ten intervening minutes, and five to boot, 
are already past)—has made him such a laggard at this momentous din- 
ner. It would all but revive a dead man! Would you like to sip it 
now, Judge Pyncheon? 

- Alas, this dinner! Have you really forgotten its true object? Then 
Jet us whisper it, that you may start at once out of the oaken chair, 
which really seems to be enchanted, like the one in Comus, or that in 
which Moll Pitcher imprisoned your own grandfather. But ambition 
is a talisman more powerful than witchcraft. Start up, then, and, hurry- 
ing through the streets, burst in upon the company, that they may begin 
before the fish is spoiled! They wait for you; and it is little for your 
interest that they should wait: These gentlemen—need you be told it? 
—have assembled, not without purpose, from every quarter of the state. 
They are practised politicians, every man of them, and skilled to adjust 
those preliminary measures which steal from the people, without its 
knowledge, the power of choosing its own rulers. The popular voice, at 
the next gubernatorial election, though loud as thunder, will be really 
but an echo of what these gentlemen shall speak, under their breath, at 
your friend’s festive board. They meet to decide upon their candidate. 
This little knot of subtle schemers will control the convention, and, 
through it, dictate to the party. And what worthier candidate,—more 
wise and learned, more noted for philanthropic liberality, truer to safe 
principles, tried oftener by public trusts, more spotless in private charac- 
ter, with a larger stake in the common welfare, and deeper grounded, by 
hereditary descent, in the faith and practice of the Puritans,—what man 
can be presented for the suffrage of the people, so eminently combining 
all these claims to the chief-rulership as Judge Pyncheon here before 
us? 

Make haste, then! Do your part! The meed for which you have 
toiled, and fought, and climbed, and crept, is ready for your grasp! Be 
present at this dinner !—drink a glass or two of that noble wine !—make 
your pledges in as low a whisper as you will!—and you rise up from 
table virtually governor of the glorious old state! Governor Pyncheon, 
of Massachusetts! . 

And is there no potent and exhilarating cordial in a certainty like 
this? It has been the grand purpose of half your lifetime to obtain it. 
Now, when there needs little more than to signify your acceptance, why 
do you sit so lumpishly in your great-great-crandfather’s oaken chair, as 
if preferring it to the gubernatorial ones “We have all heard of King 
Log; but, in these jostling times, one of that royal kindred will hardly 
win the race for an elective chief-magistracy. 

_ Well! it is absolutely too late for dinner! Turtle, salmon, tautog, 
woodcock, boiled turkey, South-Down mutton, pig, roast-beef, have van- 
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ished, or exist only in fragments, with lukewarm potatoes, and gravies 
crusted over with cold fat. The judge, had he done nothing else, would 
have achieved wonders with his knife and fork. It was he, you know, 
of whom it used to be said, in reference to his ogre-like appetite, that his 
Creator made him a great animal, but that the dinner-hour made him a 
great beast. Persons of his large sensual endowments must claim in- 
dulgence, at their feeding-time. But, for once, the judge is entirely 
too late for dinner! Too late, we fear, even to join the party at their 
wine! The guests are warm and merry; they have given up the judge; 
and, concluding that the free-soilers have him, they will fix upon an- 
other candidate. Were our friend now to stalk in among them, with 
that wide-open stare, at once wild and stolid, his ungenial presence would 
be apt to change their cheer. Neither would it be seemly in Judge 
Pyncheon, generally so scrupulous in his attire, to show himself at a 
dinner-table with that crimson stain upon his shirt-bosom. By-the-by, 
how came it there? It is an ugly sight, at any rate; and the wisest way 
for the judge is to button his coat closely over his breast, and, taking 
his horse and chaise from the livery-stable, to make all speed to his own 
house. There, after a glass of brandy and water, and a mutton-chop, a 
beefsteak, a broiled fowl, or some such hasty little dinner and supper all 
in one, he had better spend the evening by the fireside. He must toast 
his shppers a long while, in order to get rid of the chilliness which the 
air of this vile old house has sent curdling through his veins. 

Up, therefore, Judge Pyncheon, up! You have lostaday. But to- 
morrow will be here anon. Will you rise, betimes, and make the most 
of it? To-morrow! To-morrow! To-morrow! We, that are alive, may 
rise betimes to-morrow. As for him that has died to-day, his morrow 
will be the resurrection morn. 

Meanwhile the twilight is glooming upward out of the corners of the 
room. ‘The shadows of the tall furniture grow deeper, and at first be- 
come more definite ; then, spreading wider, they lose their distinctness 
of outline in the dark-gray tide of oblivion, as it were, that creeps slowly 
over the various objects, and the one human figure sitting in the midst 
of them. The gloom has not entered from without; it has brooded here 
all day, and now, taking its own inevitable time, will possess itself of 
everything. The judge’s face, indeed, rigid, and singularly white, re- 
fuses to melt into this universal solvent. Fainter and fainter grows the 
light. It is as if another double-handful of darkness had been scattered 
through the air. Now it is no longer gray, but sable. There is still a 
faint appearance at the window ; neither aglow, nora gleam, nor a glim- 
mer,—any phrase of light would express something far brighter than 
this doubtful perception, or sense, rather, that there is a window there. 
Has it yet vanished? No!—yes!—not quite! And there is still the 
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swarthy whiteness,—we shall venture to marry these ill-agreeing words, 
—the swarthy whiteness of Judge Pyncheon’s face. The features are 
all gone; there is only the paleness of them left. And how looks it 
now? There is no window! There is no face! An infinite, inscrutable 
blackness has annihilated sight! Where is our universe? All crumbled 
away from us; and we, adrift in chaos, may hearken to the gusts of 
homeless wind, that go sighing and murmuring about, in quest of what 
was once a world | 

Is there no other sound? ‘One other, and a fearful one. It is the 
ticking of the judge’s watch, which, ever since Hepzibah left the room 
in search of Clifford, he has been holding in his hand. Be the cause 
what it may, this little, quiet, never-ceasing throb of Time’s pulse, repeat- 
ing its small strokes with such busy regularity, in Judge Pyncheon’s 
motionless hand, has an effect of terror, which we do not find in any 
other accompaniment of the scene. 

But, listen! That puff of the breeze was louder; it had a tone unlike 
the dreary and sullen one which has bemoaned itself, and afflicted all 
mankind with miserable sympathy, for five days past. The wind has 
veered about! It now comes boisterously from the northwest, and, tak- 
ing hold of the aged framework of the Seven Gables, gives it a shake, 
like a wrestler that would try strength with his antagonist. Another 
and another sturdy tussle with the blast! The old house creaks again, 
and makes a vociferous but somewhat unintelligible bellowing in its 
sooty throat—(the big flue, we mean, of its wide chimney )—partly in com- 
plaint at the rude wind, but rather, as befits their century and a half of 
hestile intimacy, in tough defiance. A rumbling kind of a bluster roars 
behind the fire-board. A door has slammed above-stairs. A window, 
perhaps, has been left open, or else is driven in by an unruly gust. It 
is not to be conceived, beforehand, what wonderful wind-instruments 
are these old timber mansions, and how haunted with the strangest 
noises, which immediately begin to sing, and sigh, and sob, and shriek, 
—and to smite with sledge-hammers, airy but ponderous, in some dis- 
tant chamber,—and to tread along the entries as with stately footsteps, 
and rustle up and down the stair-case, as with silks miraculously stiff,— 
whenever the gale catches the house with a window open, and gets fairly 
into it. Would that we were not an attendant spirit here! It is too 
‘awful! This clamor of the wind through the lonely house; the judge’s 
quietude, as he sits invisible; and that pertinacious ticking of his 
watch ! : 

As regards Judge Pyncheon’s invisibility, however, that matter will 
soon be remedied. The northwest wind has swept the sky clear. The 
window is distinctly seen. Through its panes, moreover, we dimly catch 
the sweep of the dark, clustering foliage, outside, fluttering with a con- 
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stant irregularity of movement, and letting in a peep of starlight, now 
here, now there. Oftener than any other object, these glimpses illumi- 
nate the judge's face. But here comes more effectual light. Observe 
that silvery dance upon the upper branches of the pear-tree, and now a 
little lower, and now on the whole mass of boughs, while, through their 
shifting intricacies, the moonbeams fall aslant into the room. They play 
over the judge's figure, and show that he has not stirred throughout the 
hours of darkness. They follow the shadows, in changeful sport, across 
his unchanging features. They gleam upon his watch. His grasp con- 
ceals the dial-plate ; but we know that the faithful hands have met; for 
one of the city clocks tells midnight. 

A man of sturdy understanding, like Judge Pyncheon, cares no more 
for twelve o’clock at night than for the corresponding hour of noon. 
However just the parallel drawn, in some of the preceding pages, be- 
tween his Puritan ancestor and himself, it fails in this point. The Pyn- 
cheon of two centuries ago, in common with most of his contemporaries, 
professed his full belief in spiritual ministrations, although reckoning 
them chiefly of a malignant character. The Pyncheon of to-night, who 
sits in yonder arm-chair, believes in no such nonsense. Such, at least, was 
his creed, some few hours since. His hair will not bristle, therefore, at 
the stories which—in tifmes when chimney-corners had benches in them, 
where old people sat poking into the ashes of the past, and raking out 
traditions like live coals—used to be told about this very room of his 
ancestral house. In fact, these tales are too absurd to bristle even child- 
hood’s hair. What sense, meaning, or moral, for example, such as even 
ghost-stories should be susceptible of, can be traced in the ridiculous 
legend, that, at midnight, all the dead Pyncheons are bound to assemble 
in this parlor? And, pray, for what? Why, to see whether the portrait 
of their ancestor still keeps its place upon the wall, in compliance with 
his testamentary directions! Is it worth while to come out of their 
graves for that ? 

Weare tempted to make a little sport with the idea. Ghost-stories are 
hardly to be treated seriously, any longer. The family-party of the de- 
funct Pyncheons, we presume, goes off in this wise. 

First comes the ancestor himself, in. his black cloak, steeple-hat, 
and trunk-breeches, girt about the waist with a leathern belt, in which 
hangs his steel-hilted sword; he has a long staff in his hand, such as 
gentlemen in advanced life used to carry, as much for the dignity of the 
thing as forthe support to be derived from it. He looks up at the por- 
trait; a thing of no substance, gazing at its own painted image! All is 
safe. The picture is still there. The purpose of his brain has been kept 
sacred thus long after the man himself has sprouted up in grave-yard 
grass. See! he lifts his ineffectual hand, and tries the frame. AI safe! 
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But is that a smile?—is it not, rather, a frown of deadly import, that 
darkens over the shadow of his features? The stout colonel is dissatis- 
fied! So decided is his look of discontent as to impart additional dis- 
tinctness to his features; through which, nevertheless, the moonlight 
passes, and flickers on the wall beyond. Something has strangely vexed 
the ancestor! With a grim shake of the head, he turns away. Here 
come other Pyncheons, the whole tribe, in their half a dozen genera- 
tions, jostling and elbowing one another, to reach the picture. We be- 
hold aged men and grandames, a clergyman with the Puritanic stiffness 
still in his garb and mien, and a red-coated officer of the old French 
war; and there comes the shop-keeping Pyncheon of a century ago, with 
the ruffles turned back from his wrists; and there the periwigged and 
brocaded gentleman of the artist’s legend, with the beautiful and pensive 
Alice, who brings no pride out of her virgin grave. All try the picture- 
frame. What do these ghostly people seek? A mother lifts her child, 
that his little hands may touch it! There is evidently a mystery about 
the picture, that perplexes these poor Pyncheons, when they ought to be 
at rest. Ina corner, meanwhile, stands a figure of an elderly man, in a 
leather jerkin and breeches, with a carpenter’s rule sticking out of his 
side-pocket ; he points his finger at the bearded colonel and his descend- 
ants, nodding, jeering, mocking, and finally bursting into ae 
Wicnoh inaudible laughter. 

Indulging our ies in this freak, we have partly lost the power a 
restraint and guidance. We distinguish an unlooked-for figure in our 
visionary scene. Among those ancestral people there is a young man, 
dressed in the very fashion of to-day ; he wears a dark frock-coat, almost 
destitute of skirts, gray pantaloons, gaiter boots of patent leather, and 
has a finely wrought gold chain across his breast, and a little silver- 
headed whalebone stick in his hand. Were we to meet this figure at 
noonday, we should greet him as young Jaffrey Pyncheon, the judge's 
only surviving child, who has been spending the last two years in foreign 
travel. If still in life, how comes his shadow hither? If dead, what a 
misfortune! The old Pyncheon property, together with the great estate 
acquired by the young man’s father, would devolve on whom? On 
poor, foolish Clifford, gaunt Hepzibah, and rustic little Phoebe! But 
another and a greater marvel greets us! Can we believe our eyes? A 
stout, elderly gentleman has made his appearance; he has an aspect of 
eminent respectability, wears a black coat and pantaloons, of roomy 
width, and might be pronounced scrupulously neat in his attire, but for 
a broad crimson stain across his snowy neckcloth and down his shirt- 
bosom. Is it the judge, or no? How can it be Judge Pyncheon? We 
discern his figure, as plainly as the flickering moonbeams can show us 
anything, still seated in the oaken chair! Be the apparition whose it 
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may, it advances to the picture, seems to seize the frame, tries to peep 
behind it, and turns away, with a frown as black as the ancestral one. 
The fantastic scene just hinted at must by no means be considered as 
forming an actual portio of our story. We were betrayed into this 
brief extravagance by the quiver of the moonbeams; they dance hand- 
in-hand with shadows, and are reflected in the looking-glass, which, you 
are aware, is always a kini of window or doorway into the spiritual 
world. We needed relief, .oreover, from our too long and exclusive 
contemplation of that figu 2 in the chair. This wild wind, too, has 
tossed our thoughts into s ‘ange confusion, but without tearing them 
y from their one determined centre. Yonder leaden judge sits im- 
movably upon our soul, Will he never stir again? We shall go mad 
‘s! You may the better estimate his quietude by the fear- 
lessness of a little mouse, which sits on its hind legs, in a streak of moon- 
light, close by Judge Pyncheon’s foot, and seems to meditate a journey 
of exploration over this great black bulk. Ha! what has startled the 
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nimble little mouse? It is the visage of grimalkin, outside of the win- 

dow, where he appears to have posted himself for a deliberate watch. 

This grimalkin has a very ugly look. Is it a cat watching for a mouse, 

or the devil fogga human soul? Would we could scare him from the 
' 


Thank he; , the night is wellnigh past! The moonbeams have 
no longerse ery a gleam, nor contrast so strongly with the blackness 
of the sky among which they fall. They are paler, now; the 
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Pyncheon property to relinquish the bargain, in his favor? Will he see 
his family physician, and obtain a medicine tliat shall preserve bim, to 
be an honor and blessing to his race, until the utmost term of p rercnel 
longevity? - Will Judge Pyncheon, above a , make due apologies to 
that company of honorable friends, and satiszy them that his absence 
from the festive board was unavoidable, and ro fully retrieve himself in 
their good opinion that he shall yet be Governor of Massachusetts ? 
And, all these great purposes accomplishe/, will he walk the streets 
again, with that dog-day smile of elaborate »enevolence, sultry enough 
to tempt flies to come and buzzinit? O° will he, after the tomb ree 
seclusion of the past day and might, go forth a iumabied and repentant 
man, sorrowful, gentle, seeking no profit, shrinking from worldly honor, 
hardly daring to love God, but bold to love his fellow-man, and to do 
him what good he may? Will he bear about with him,—no odious grin 
of feigned benignity, insolent in its pretence, and loathsome in its false- 
hood,—but the tender sadness of a contrite heart, broken, at last, be- 
neath its own weight of sin? For it is our belief, whatever show of 
honor he may have piled upon it, that there was heavy sin at the base 
of this man’s being. me, 

Rise up, Judge Pyncheon! The morning sunshine: ganmers through 
the foliage, and, beautiful and holy as it is, shuns not ndle up your 
face. Rise up, thou subtle, worldly, selfish, iron-heyen pocrite, and 
make thy choice whether still to be subtle, worldly, silv: sae. -hearted, 
and hypocritical, or to tear ee sins out of thy Ties | 
bring the ]jta 
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THE FAUN’S TRANSFORMATION. 
[The Marble Faun: or The Romance of Monte Beni. 1860.] 


HE door of the court-yard swung slowly, and closed itself of its own 
accord. Miriam and Donatello were now alone there. She clasped 
her hands, and looked wildly at the young man, whose form seemed to 
have dilated, and whose eyes blazed with the fierce-energy that had sud- 
denly inspired him. It had kindled him into a man; it had developed 
within him an intelligence which was no native characteristic of the 
Donatello whom we have heretofore known. But that simple and joy- 
ous creature was gone forever. 

“What have you done?” said Miriam, in a horror-stricken whisper. 

The glow of rage was still lurid on Donatello’s face, and now flashed 
out again from his eyes. 

“T did what ought to be dene to a traitdr!” he replied. “I did what 
your eyes bade me do, when I asked them with mine, as I held the 
wretch over the precipice!” _ 

These Jast words struck Miriam like a bullet. Could it be so? Had 
her eyes provoked or assented to this deed? She had not known it. 
But, alas! looking back into the frenzy and turmoil of the scene just 

-acted, she could not deny—she was not sure whether it might be so, or 
no—that a wild joy had flamed up in her heart, when she beheld her 
persecutor in his mortal peril. Was it horror ?—or ecstasy ?—or both in 
one? Be the emotion what it might, it had blazed up more madly, 
when Donatello flung his victim off the cliff, and more and more, while 
his shriek went quivering downward. With the dead thump upon the 
stones below, had come an unutterable horror. 

“And my eyes bade you do it!” repeated she. 

They both leaned over the parapet, and gazed downward as earnestly 
as if some inestimable treasure had fallen over, and were yet recoverable. 
On the pavement, below, was a dark mass, lying in a heap, with little or 
nothing human in its appearance, except that the hands were stretched 
out, as if they might have clutched, for a moment, at the small square 
stones. But there was no motion in them, now. Miriam watched the 
heap of mortality while she could count a hundred, which she took pains 
to do. No stir; not a finger moved! 

“You have killed him, Donatello! He is quite dead!” said she. 
“Stone dead! Would I were so, too!” 

“Did you not mean that he should die?” sternly asked Donatello, 
still in the glow of that intelligence which passion had developed in him. 
“There was short time to weigh the matter; but he had his trial in that 
breath or two while I held him over the cliff, and his sentence in that 
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one glance, when your eyes responded to mine! Say that I have slain 
him against your will—say that he died without your whole consent— 
and, in another breath, you shall see me lying beside him.” 

“OQ, never!” cried Miriam. ‘‘ My one, own friend! Never, never, 
never!” 

She turned to him—the guilty, blood-stained, lonely woman—she 
turned to her fellow-criminal, the youth, so lately innocent, whom she 
had drawn into her doom. She pressed him close, close to her bosom, 
with a clinging embrace that brought their two hearts together, till the 
horror and agony of each was combined into one emotion, and that a 
kind of rapture. 

‘Yes, Donatello, you speak the truth!” said she; “my heart con- 
sented to what you did. We two slew yonder wretch. The deed knots 
us together for time and eternity, like the coil of a serpent! ” 

They threw one other glance at the heap of death below, to assure 
themselves that it was there; so like a dream was the whole thing. Then 
they turned from that fatal precipice, and came out of the court-yard, 
arm in arm, heart in heart. Instinctively, they were heedful not to sever 
themselves so much as a pace or two from one another, for fear of the 
terror and deadly chill that would thenceforth wait for them in solitude. 
Their deed—the crime which Donatello wrought, and Miriam accepted 
on the instant—had wreathed itself, as she said, like a serpent, in inex- 
tricable links about both their souls, and drew them into one, by its ter- 
rible contractile power. It was closer than a marriage-bond. So inti- 
mate, in those first moments, was the union, that it seemed as if their 
new sympathy annihilated all other ties, and that they were released 
from the chain of humanity; a new sphere, a special law, had been 
created for them alone. The world could not come near them; they 
were safe! 

When they reached the flight of steps, leading downward from the 
Capitol, there was a far-off noise of singing and laughter. Swift, indeed, 
had been the rush of the crisis that was come and gone! This was still 
the merriment of the party that had so recently been their companions; 
they recognized the voices which, a little while ago, had accor@ed and 
sung in cadence with their own. But they were familiar voices no 
more; they sounded strangely, and, as it were, out of the depths of 
space; so remote was all that pertained to the past life of these guilty 
ones, in the moral seclusion that had suddenly extended itself around 
them. But how close, and ever closer, did the breadth of the imrneasura- 
ble waste, that lay between them and all brotherhood or sisterhood, now 
press them one within the other! 

‘‘O, friend,” cried Miriam, so putting her soul into that word that it 
took a heavy richness of meaning, and seemed never to have been spoken 
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before—* 0, friend, are you conscious, as I am, of this companionship 
that knits our heart-strings together?” 

‘“T feel it, Miriam,” said Donatello. ‘“ We draw one breath; we live 
one lite!” 

“Only yesterday,” continued Miriam; “nay, only a short half-hour 
ago, I shivered in an icy solitude. No friendship, no sisterhood, could 
come near enough to keep the warmth within my heart. In an instant, 
all is changed! There can be no more loneliness ! ” 

“None, Miriam !” said Donatello. 

“None, my beautiful one!” responded Miriam, gazing in his face, 
which had taken a higher, almost an heroic aspect from the strength of 
passion. ‘“ None, my innocent one! Surely, it is no crime that we have 
committed. One wretched and worthless life has been sacrificed, to 
cement two other lives forevermore.” 

“ Forevermore, Miriam ! ” said Donatello ; ‘‘ cemented with his blood!” 

The young man started at the word which he had himself spoken; it 
may be that it brought home, to the simplicity of his imagination, what 
he had not before dreamed of—the ever-increasing loathsomeness of a 
union that consists in guilt. Cemented with blood, which would corrupt 
and grow more noisome forever and forever, but bind them none the less 
strictly for that! 

“Forget it! Cast it all behind you!” said Miriam, detecting, by her 
sympathy, the pang that was in his heart. “The deed has done its 
office, and has no existence any more.” 

They flung the past behind them, as she counselled, or else distilled 
from it a fiery intoxication, which sufficed to carry them triumphantly 
through those first moments of their doom. For, guilt has its moment 
of rapture too. The foremost result of a broken law is ever an ecstatic 
sense of freedom. And thus there exhaled upward (out of their dark 
sympathy, at the base of which lay a human corpse) a bliss, or an in- 
sanity, which the unhappy pair imagined to be well worth the sleepy 
innocence that was forever lost to them. 

As their spirits rose to the solemn madness of the occasion, they went 
onward—not stealthily, not fearfully—but with a stately gait and 
aspect. Passion lent them (as it does to meaner shapes) its brief nobility 
of carriage. They trod through the streets of Rome, as if they, too, 
were among the majestic and guilty shadows, that, from ages long gone 
by, have haunted the blood-stained city. And, at Miriam’s suggestion, 
they turned aside, for the sake of treading loftily past the old site of 
Pompey’s forum. 

“For there was a great deed done here!” she said—‘a deed of blood, 
like ours! Who knows, but we may meet the high and ever-sad fra- 
ternity of Cesar’s murderers, and exchange a salutation?” 
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“ Are they our brethren, now ?” asked Donatello. 

“Yes; all of them,” said Miriam; “and many another, whom the 
world little dreams of, has been made our brother or our sister, by what 
we have done within this hour!” 

And, at the thought, she shivered. Where, then, was the seclusion, 
the remoteness, the strange, lonesome Paradise, into which she and her 
one companion had been transported by their crime? Was there, indeed, 
no such refuge, but only a crowded thoroughfare and jostling throng of 
criminals? And was it true, that whatever hand had a blood-stain on 
it—or had poured out poison—or strangled a babe at its birth—or 
clutched a grandsire’s throat, he sleeping, and robbed him of his few last 
breaths—had now the right to offer itself in fellowship with their two 
hands? ‘Too certainly, that right existed. It is a terrible thought, that 
an individual wrong-doing melts into the great mass of human crime, 
and makes us—who dreamed only of our own little separate sin—makes 
us guilty of the whole. And thus Miriam and her lover were not an in- 
sulated pair, but members of an innumerable confraternity of guilty ones, 
all shuddering at each other. 

“But not now; not yet,” she murmured to herself. “'To-night, at 
least, there shall be no remorse!” 

Wandering without a purpose, it so chanced that they turned into a 
street, at one extremity of which stood Hilda’s tower. There was a light 
in her high chamber; a light, too, at the Virgin’s shrine; and the glim- 
mer of these two was the loftiest hght beneath the stars. Miriam drew 
Donatello’s arm to make him stop, and while they stood at some distance 
looking at Hilda’s window, they beheld her approach and throw it open. 
She leaned far forth, and extended her clasped hands towards the sky. 

“The good, pure child! She is praying, Donatello,” said Miriam, 
with a kind of simple joy at witnessing the devoutness of her friend. 
Then her own sin rushed upon her, and she shouted, with the rich 
strength of her voice, ‘ Pray for us, Hilda; we need it!” 

Whether Hilda heard and recognized the voice we cannot tell. The 
window was immediately closed, and her form disappeared from behind 
the snowy curtain. Miriam felt this to be a token that the ery of her 
condemned spirit was shut out of heaven. 
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Born in Providence, R. I., 1803. Drip there, 1878. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


[Poems by Sarah Helen Whitman. 1879.] 


FTER long years IJ raised the folds concealing 
That face, magnetic as the morning’s beam: 

While slumbering memory thrilled at its revealing, 
Like Memnon wakening from his marble dream. 


Again I saw the brow’s translucent pallor, 
The dark hair floating o’er it like a plume; 

The sweet, imperious mouth, whose haughty valor 
Defied all portents of impending doom. 


Eyes planet-calm, with something in their vision 
That seemed not of earth’s mortal mixture born, 
Strange mythic faiths and fantasies Elysian, 
And far, sweet dreams of ‘‘ faery lands forlorn.” 


Unfathomable eyes that held the sorrow 
Of vanished ages in their shadowy deeps, 

Lit by that prescience of a heavenly morrow 
Which in high hearts the immortal spirit keeps. 


Oft has that pale, poetic presence haunted 
My lonely musings at the twilight hour, 
Transforming the dull earth-life it enchanted, 
With marvel and with mystery and with power, 


Oft have I heard the sullen sea-wind moaning 
Its dirge-like requiems on the lonely shore, 

Or listening to the autumn woods intoning 
The wild, sweet legend of the lost Lenore; 


Oft in some ashen evening of October, 

Have stood entranced beside a moldering tomb 
Hard by that visionary Lake of Auber, 

Where sleeps the shrouded form of Ulalume; 


\ 


Oft in chill, star-lit nights have heard the chiming 
Of far-off mellow bells on the keen air, 

And felt their molten-golden music timing 
To the heart’s pulses, answering unaware. 


Sweet, mournful eyes, long closed upon earth’s sorrow, 
Sleep restfully after life’s fevered dream! 
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Sleep, wayward heart! till on some cool, bright morrow, 
Thy soul, refreshed, shall bathe in morning’s beam. 


Though cloud and sorrow rest upon thy story, 
And rude hands lift the drapery of thy pall, 

Time, as a birthright, shall restore the glory, 
And Heaven rekindle all the stars that fall. 


1870, 


THE SHADOW-LAND OF POE. 
[Edgar Poe and His Critics. 1860.] 


yee the author of Eureka, like Lucretius, 


‘dropped his plummet down the broad, 
Deep Universe and found no God,” 


his works are, as if unconsciously, filled with an overwhelming sense of 
the power and majesty of Deity; they are even dark with reverential 
awe. His proud intellectual assumption of the supremacy of the individ- 
ual soul was but an expression of its imperious longings for immortality 
and its recoil from the haunting phantasms of death and annihilation; 
while the theme of all his more imaginative writings is, as we have said, a 
love that survives the dissolution of the mortal body and oversweeps the 
grave. His mental and temperamental idiosyncrasies fitted him to come 
readily into rapport with. psychal and spiritual influences. Many of his 
strange narratives had a degree of truth in them which he was unwill- 
ing to avow. In one of this class he makes the narrator say, ‘“‘ I cannot 
even now regard these experiences as a dream, yet it is difficult to say 
how otherwise they should be termed. Let us suppose only that the 
soul of man, to-day, is on the brink of stupendous psychal discoveries.” 
Dante tells us that 


‘‘minds dreaming near the dawn 
Are of the truth presageful.”’ 


Edgar Poe’s dreams were assuredly often presageful and significant, 
and while he but dimly apprehended through the higher reason the 
truths which they foreshadowed, he riveted public attention upon them 
by the strange fascination of his style, the fine analytical temper of 
his intellect, and, above all, by the weird splendors of his imagina- 
tion, compelling men to read and to accredit as possible truths his 
most marvellous conceptions. He often spoke of the imageries and 
incidents of his inner life as more vivid and veritable than those of his 
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outer experience. We find in some pencilled notes appended to a manu- 
script copy of one of his later poems the words, “ All that I have here 
expressed was actually present to me. Remember the mental condition 
which gave rise to ‘ Ligeia ’—recall the passage of which I spoke, and 
observe the coincidence.” With all the fine alchemy of his subtle intel- 
lect he sought to analyze the character and conditions of this introverted 
life. “TI regard these visions,” he says, “even as they arise, with ‘an 
awe which in some measure moderates or tranquillizes the ecstasy—I so 
regard them through a conviction that this ecstasy, in itself, is of a char- 
acter supernal to the human nature—is a glimpse of the spirit’s outer 
world.” He had that constitutional determination to reverie which, ac- 
cording to De Quincey, alone enables a man to dream magnificently, and 
which, as we have said, made his dreams realities and his life a dream. 
His mind was indeed a “ Haunted Palace,” echoing to the footfalls of 
angels and demons. “No man,” he says, “has recorded, no man has 
dared to record, the wonders of his inner life.” 

Is there, then, no significance in this “supernatural soliciting”? Is 
there no evidence of a wise purpose, an epochal fitness, in the appear- 
ance, at this precise era, of a mind so rarely gifted, and accessible from 
peculiarities of psychal and physical organization to the subtle vibra- 
tions of an ethereal medium conveying but feeble impressions to the 
senses of ordinary persons; a mind which, “following darkness like 
a dream,” wandered forever with insatiate curiosity on the confines of 


that 
—‘‘wild, weird clime, that lieth sublime 


Out of Space, out of Time ! 
By each spot the most unholy, 
In each nook most melancholy,” 


seeking to solve the problem of that phantasmal Shadow-Land, which, 
through a class of phenomena unprecedented in the world’s history, was 
about to attest itself as an actual plane of conscious and progressive life, 
the mode and measure of whose relations with our own are already 
recognized as legitimate objects of scientific research by the most candid 
and competent thinkers of our time? We assume that, in the abnormal 
manifestations of a genius so imperative and so controlling, this epochal 
significance is most strikingly apparent. Jean Paul says truly that 
“there is more poetic fitness, more method, a more intelligible purpose 
in the biographies which God Almighty writes than in all the inventions 
of poets and: novelists ” 
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Tdilliam Crosiwell, 


Born in Hudson, N. Y., 1804. Drep in Boston, Mass., 1851, 


THE CLOUDS. 


CANNOT look above and see 
Yon high-piled, pillowy mass 
Of evening clouds, so swimmingly 
In gold and purple pass, 
And think not, Lord, how thou wast seen 
On Israel’s desert way, 
Before them, in thy shadowy screen, 
Pavilioned all the day! 


Or, of those robes of gorgeous hue 
Which the Redeemer wore, 

When, ravished from his followers’ view, 
Aloft his flight he bore; 

When lifted, as on mighty wing, 
He curtained his ascent, 

And, wrapt in clouds, went triumphing 
Above the firmament. 


Is it a trail of that same pall 
Of many-colored dyes, 
That high above, o’ermantling all, 
Hangs midway down the skies— 
Or borders of those sweeping folds 
Which shall be all unfurled 
About the Saviour, when he holds 
His judgment on the world ? 


For in like manner as he went, — 
My soul, hast thou forgot ?— 

Shall be his terrible descent, 
When man expecteth not! 

Strength, Son of man, against that hour, 
Be to our spirits given, 

When thou shalt come again with power, 
Upon the clouds of heaven! 
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Charles Frederick Briggs. 


Born in Nantucket, Mass., 1804. Diep in Brooklyn, N, Y., 1877. 


PETER FUNK’S REVENGE. 
[The Knickerbocker Magazine. 1846.] 


ny 7 ALKING down Broadway a few mornings since, I discovered a 

man stationed opposite a store which had a small red flag hang- 
ing at the door, with a large muslin banner, impended from a tall staff, 
which he held, on which was inscribed this strange device: “ BEWARE 
oF Mock Auctions!” Upon inquiry, [ learned that this was intended 
as a caution to Peter Funk, and a warning to strangers not to part with 
their money without getting its full value in return. Upon farther in- 
quiry, I learned that this ingenious and benevolent enterprise had been 
suggested by His Honor the Mayor, who in many other ways has en- 
titled himself to the gratitude of our citizens. 

I had often heard of Peter Funk, but had never seen the gentleman, 
and having a curiosity that way, determined to make the acquaintance 
of so noted a person. I accordingly entered the store, and saw a person 
dressed in very good style, with a satin scarf and gold chain, standing 
behind a counter, with a small hammer in his hand. He was a young 
man, with an air of the most entire self-satisfaction, and nothing seemed 
to give him any uneasiness excepting the “ Beware!” on the side-walk, 
which not only kept bidders from entering the store, but caused a crowd 
of gaping idlers and ragged news-boys to collect around his door. He 
had watches, chains, and other trinkets, which he seemed anxious to sell 
to the highest bidder, but nobody would bid. 

In one of the pauses of his continuous and commingled exhortations 
to the crowd “to walk in and secure a great bargain,” I asked him if he 
was a regularly-licensed auctioneer, and was told that he was, and that 
furthermore, he had always conducted his business in the most honorable 
manner, and could produce first-rate recommendations from his last em- 
ployer. This might be true or it might not, but Mr. Funk impressed 
me with the idea that he was an ill-used gentleman. If Mr. Funk en- 
joyed any immunities to commit crime, like Mr. Nobody, and other per- 
sonages who are often spoken of but never seen, it would be very just in 
our civic Aristides to warn the public against his malpractices. But 
Mr. Funk assured me that he was amenable to the laws, like any other 
merchant, and that he wouldn't grumble at paying the penalty of any 
crime of which he might be convicted ; and he thought it a little peculiar, 
to say the least of it, that he should be selected out from among the fra- 
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ternity of tradesmen, to be victimized. ‘“ However,” said Mr. Funk, 
thrusting his hammer into his coat-pocket, “ walk into my back office, 
Mister, and if I don’t make your hair stand on end Im a demijohn, and 
no mistake!” 

This was making rather free with a stranger; but there was something 
in the gentleman’s manner which interested me, and I followed him, 
through a small door in the partition, into his den, which was orna- 
mented by an engraving of a lady in a satin gown, that, viewed at a cer- 
tain distance, looked like a white horse rearing on his hind legs. There 
were two or three choice works of art beside, including a French snuff- 
box with a highly objectionable picture in the inside of the cover, indi- 
cative of Mr. Funk’s taste in such matters. Having lighted a cigar and 
offered me one, which he assured me was a “splendid regalia, and no 
mistake,” he seated himself in his arm-chair and unfolded the following 
stupendous plan for revenging his own wrongs, and at the same time 
doing a good turn to his fellow-citizens. 

“ My legal adviser,” said Mr. Funk, “tells me I can recover immense 
damages from the Mayor for injury to my business by his bewaring 
strangers from my store; but,” continued Mr. Funk, as he knocked the 
ashes from the end of his cigar with his jewelled little finger, in a man- 
ner which Prince Albert might be proud of, “I have thought of a plan 
which knocks that into all sorts of cocked hats. But wait a bit; there’s 
a countryman.” 

The countryman only put one foot into the store and immediately with- 
drew it; so Mr. Funk at once resumed his seat and his cigar, and went on: 

“Here's my progammy,” said Mr. Funk; “I am getting up some 
‘Bewares’ myself, and a most immense sensation I'll produce with them, 
Tassure you. First, I will have a large banner carried by a Kentucky 
giant opposite the City Hall, with this inscription in bloody red letters: 
‘BEWARE OF LAWYERS!’ 

‘Opposite Trinity church, at the head of Wall-street, I will station 
another, to be carried by a lame individual, with this inscription in gilt 
letters: ‘BEWARE OF Fancy Stocks!’ At the corner of Park Place 
and Broadway I'll have a flashy gentleman carrying a black-and-white 
banner with this motto: ‘BEWARE OF BLAcKLEGS!’ Then I'll havea 
fiying regiment of boys with pink silk flags bearing this inscription: 
‘LADIES, BEWARE OF FRENCH MILLINERY AND Fancy Goons!’ and 
these shall run up and down Broadway every day between twelve and 
two, and whenever they see a carriage full of ladies, they shall keep flap- 
ping the flags in their faces. : 

‘Another banner shall be stationed opposite the hotels and coffee- 
houses, with this inscription in blue capitals: ‘BEWARE OF CocKTAILS 
AND BRANDY SMASHES!’ 
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“Opposite the publishers’ shops I will have a young woman in a 
night-cap, holding a banner with these words in gamboge: ‘To REap- 
ERS: BEWARE OF TRASH!’” 

I confessed to Mr, Funk that I was struck with the novelty of his 
plan, and hoped he would not lay himself open to a prosecution for 
libel ; and I cautioned him to be very careful not to insinuate anything 
against our “free institutions.” 

“ Perhaps you mean the House of Detention?” said Mr. Funk, inqui- 
ringly. I then explained to him what I did mean, and to my great sur- 
prise found that his mind had been so much affected by the well-meant 
expedient of the civic authorities for driving customers away from his 
store, that he could not comprehend my meaning at all; and instead 
of expressing any reverence for our institutions, he pronounced an opin- 
ion which I should be very sorry to repeat, even at second hand. Mr. 
Funk then told me that he had given an order for no less than five 
hundred standards, to be emblazoned with these remarkable words, 
“ BEWARE OF HumBucs!” But my respecu for authority and learning 
will not admit of my naming the places where these banners were to be 
displayed. The invention of Mr. Funk could only be equalled by his 
malignity. What could have been conceived more maliciously inappro- 
priate, than to station a pumpkin-headed effigy, in a black coat, bearing 
one of these standards painted in harlequin letters, before the residence 
of Professor ? Or to put a man of straw, with a similar standard 
painted in green capitals, before the office of Dr. - ( 

“Tt was at least prudent in you, Mr. Funk,” I said, “ not to station any 
of your ‘ bewares’ before the doors of our city presses: the gentlemen 
who conduct them, you are aware, cannot be abused with impunity.” 

“Poh! poh!” replied this unprincipled person; “see here.” And so 
saying, he unrolled a paper which lay before him, upon which was em- 
blazoned in miniature a dozen or two of banners, to be paraded before 
the doors of some of our most highly-esteemed friends. My blood cur- 
dled at the sight, or at least it would have done so, if anything could 
have caused such a phenomenon. Here was a banner for the “ Virtuous 
Vigil,” inscribed with these words: “BrewaARE oF VENALITY!” The 
“Morning Glory” was honored with this wholly unmeaning affiche, 
“ BEWARE OF BLuSTERERS!” while the “ Evening Vesper” was destined 
to be signalized with this detestable insinuation: ‘“ BEWARE OF Sort 
Crass!” than which nothing could be more vile, its conductors being 
universally known as two of the hardest customers about town. The 
“Weekly Wonder” had this entirely unmeaning standard assigned to 
it, which was to be borne by a gentleman in a clean shirt, with an in- 
flated bladder in one pocket and an empty bottle in the other, the letters 
in deep blue: “ Beware or Fause WITNESSES!” 
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This was too bad. I could listen to Mr. Funk no longer without 
losing my self-respect. I therefore rose and spoke to him as mildly as 
my feelings would allow,-as follows: 

“T perceive, sir, that you richly merit the character which you bear 
in this community. I did believe that you were an injured individual, 
but the mayor knew you better than I did, when he sent a cohort of 
paupers into Broadway, with banners to ‘ beware’ simple-minded people 
from your door. It will be a lesson to me in future to mistrust my own 
judgment when it comes in conflict with the decisions of those having 
authority. Let me say to you, beware! Beware how you cast suspicion 
against respectable citizens who are engaged in advancing their own 
interests ; seek some honest employment, and when the authorities en- 
deavor to undermine your business and drive customers from your shop, 
remember that they do it for the public good, and do not seek revenge 
by depriving honest men of their means of growing rich.” 

Contrary to my expectation, this speech, instead of an apology only 
drew a laugh from Mr. Funk, who lighted another cigar, and exclaimed : 

‘“‘Go it while you're young !” 

“T have no disposition to be too harsh toward you,” I said, “and 
therefore I will commend you for not uttering a ‘ beware’ derogatory to 
the clergy, who are generally made a butt of by men like yourself.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Mr. Funk, leaping from his chair. “I suppose 
there can be no harm in quoting Scripture ?” 

‘Of course not,” I said. 

‘Well, then, what do you think of this for the Gothic churches?” 
and he unrolled a large black banner, inscribed with white letters: 

“BEWARE OF WOLVES IN SHEEPS’ CLOTHING!” 


THilliam Lloyd Garrison, 


Born in Newburyport, Mass., 1805. Diep in New York, N. Y., 1879. 


THE KEY-NOTE OF ABOLITION. 


[Editorial in “ The Liberator,” 1832.—From “‘ The Story of his Life, Told by his 
Children.” 1885.] 


ELEERE is much declamation about the sacredness of the compact 

which was formed between the free and slave States, on the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. A sacred compact, forsooth! We pronounce 
it the most bloody and heaven-daring arrangement ever made by men for 
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the continuance and protection of a system of the most atrocious villany 
ever exhibited on earth. Yes—we recognize the compact, but with feel- 
ings of shame and indignation ; and it will be held in everlasting infamy 
by the friends of justice and humanity throughout the world. It was a 
compact formed at the sacrifice of the bodies and souls of millions of our 
race, for the sake of achieving a political object—an unblushing and 
monstrous coalition to do evil that good might come. Such a compact 
was, in the nature of things and according to the law of God, null and 
void from the beginning. No body of men ever had the right to guar- 
antee the holding of human beings in bondage. 

Who or what were the framers of our Government that they should 
dare confirm and authorize such high-handed villany—such a flagrant 
robbery of the inalienable rights of man—such a glaring violation of all 
the precepts and injunctions of the Gospel—such a savage war upon a 
sixth part of our whole population? They were men, like ourselyes— 
as fallible, as sinful, as weak, as ourselves. By the infamous bargain 
which they made between themselves, they virtually dethroned the 
Most High God, and trampled beneath their feet their own solemn and 
heaven-attested Declaration, that all men are created equal, and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights—among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. They had no lawful power to 
bind themselves or their posterity for one hour—for one moment—by 
such an unholy alliance. It was not valid then—it is not valid now. 
Still they persisted in maintaining it—and still do their successors, the 
people of Massachusetts, of New England, and of the twelve free States, 
persist in maintaining it. A sacred compact! a sacred compact! What, 
then, is wicked and ignominious ? 

It is said that if you agitate this question you will divide the Union. 
Believe it not; but should disunion follow, the fault will not be yours. 
You must perform your duty, faithfully, fearlessly and promptly, and 
leave the consequences to God: that duty clearly is, to cease from giv- 
ing countenance and protection to Southern kidnappers. Let them 
separate, if they can muster courage enough—and the liberation of their 
slaves is certain. Be assured that slavery will very speedily destroy 
this Union #7 zt be let alone; but even if the Union can be preserved by 
treading upon the necks, spilling the blood, and destroying the souls of 
millions of your race, we say it is not worth a price like this, and that it 
is in the highest degree criminal for you to continue the present com- 
pact. Let the pillars thereof fall—let the superstructure crumble into 
dust—if it must be upheld by robbery and oppression. 
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DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS. 


[Written by Garrison, and Adopted by the American Anti-Slavery Society, Philadel- 
phia, 6 December, 1833.—From the teat in “ The Story of his Infe,”’ etc. 1885. ] 


| Pees Convention assembled in the city of Philadelphia, to organize a 
National Anti-Slavery Society, promptly seize the opportunity to 
promulgate the following Declaration of Sentiments, as cherished by 
them in relation to the enslavement of one-sixth portion of the American 
people. 

More than fifty-seven years have elapsed since a band of patriots con- 
vened in this place to devise measures for the deliverance of this country 
from a foreign yoke. The corner-stone upon which they founded the 
Temple of Freedom was broadly this—“ that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, LIBERTY, and the pursuit of happiness.” At the 
sound of their trumpet-call, three millions of people rose up as from the 
sleep of death, and rushed to the strife of blood; deeming it more glo- 
rious to die instantly as freemen, than desirable to live one hour as slaves, 
They were few in number—poor in resources; but the honest convic- 
tion that Truth, Justice, and Right were on their side made them invin- 
cible. 

We have met together for the achievement of an enterprise without, 
which that of our fathers is incomplete; and which, for its magnitude, 
solemnity, and probable results upon the destiny of the world, as far 
transcends theirs as moral truth does physical force. 

In purity of motive, in earnestness of zeal, in decision of purpose, in 
intrepidity of action, in steadfastness of faith, in sincerity of spirit, we 
would not be inferior to them. 

Their principles led them to wage war against their oppressors, and 
to spill human blood like water, in order to be free. Ours forbid the 
doing of evil that good may come, and lead us to reject, and to entreat 
the oppressed to reject, the use of all carnal weapons for deliverance 
from bondage; relying solely upon those which are spiritual, and mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds. 

Their measures were physical resistance—the marshalling in arms— 
the hostile array—the mortal encounter. Ours shall be such only as the 
Opposition of moral purity to moral corruption—the destruction of error 
by the potency of truth—the overthrow of prejudice by the power of 
love—and the abolition of slavery by the spirit of repentance. 

Their grievances, great as they were, were trifling in comparison with 
the wrongs and sufferings of those for whom we plead. Our fathers 
were never slaves—never bought and sold like cattle—never shut out 
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from the light of knowledge and religion—never subjected to the lash of 
brutal taskmasters. 

But those for whose emancipation we are striving—constituting at the 
present time at least one-sixth part of our countrymen—are recognized 
by law, and treated by their fellow-beings, as marketable commodities, 
as goods and chattels, as brute beasts; are plundered daily of the fruits 
of their toil without redress; really enjoy no constitutional nor legal 
protection from licentious and murderous outrages upon their persons; 
and are ruthlessly torn asunder—the tender babe from the arms of its 
frantic mother—the heart-broken wife from her weeping husband—at the 
caprice or pleasure of irresponsible tyrants. For the crime of having a 
dark complexion, they suffer the pangs of hunger, the infliction of 
stripes, the ignominy of brutal servitude. They are kept in heathenish 
darkness by laws expressly enacted to make their instruction a criminal 
offence. 

These are the prominent circumstances in the condition of more than 
two millions of our people, the proof of which may be found in thou- 
sands of indisputable facts and ii the laws of the slaveholding States. 

Here we maintain—that. in view of the civil and religious privileges 
of this nation, the guilt of its oppression’is unequalled by any other on 
the face of the earth; and, therefore, that it is bound to repent instantly, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free. 

We further maintain—that no man has a right to enslave or imbrute 
his brother—to hold or acknowledge him, for one moment, as a piece of 
merchandise—to keep back his hire by fraud-—or to brutalize his mind, 
by denying him the means of intellectual, social and moral improvement. 

The right to enjoy liberty is inalienable. ‘To invade it is to usurp the 
prerogative of Jehovah. Every man has a right to his own body—to 
the products of his own labor—to the protection of law—and to the com- 
mon advantages of society. It is piracy to buy or steal a native African, 
and subject him to servitude. Surely, the sin is as great to enslave an 
American as an African. 

Therefore we believe and affirm—that there is no difference, in princi- 
ple, between the African slave trade and American slavery : 

That every American citizen who retains a human being in involun- 
tary bondage as his property, is, according to Scripture (Ex. xxi. 16), a 
man-stealer : 

That the slaves ought instantly to be set free, and poeent under the 
protection of law: 

That if they had lived from the time of Pharaoh Ress to the present 
period, and had been entailed through successive generations, their right 
to be free could never have been eae but their claims would have 
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That all those laws which are now in force, admitting the right of 
slavery, are therefore, before God, utterly null and void; being an auda- 
cious usurpation of the Divine prerogative, a daring infringement on the 
law of nature, a base overthrow of the very foundations of the social 
compact, a complete extinction of all the relations, endearments and 
obligations of mankind, and a presumptuous transgression of all the 
holy commandments: and that therefore they ought instantly to be 
abrogated. 

We further believe and affirm—that all persons of color who possess 
the qualifications which are demanded of others, ought to be admitted 
forthwith to the enjoyment of the same privileges, and the exercise of 
the same prerogatives, as others; and that the paths of preferment, of 
wealth, and of intelligence, should be opened as widely to them as to 
persons of a white complexion. 

We maintain that no compensation should be given to the planters 
emancipating their slaves: 

Because it would be a surrender of the great fundamental principle, 
that man cannot hold property in man ; 

Because slavery is a crime, and therefore is not an article to be sold ; 

Because the holders of slaves are not the just proprietors of what they 
claim; freeing the slave is not depriving them of property, but restoring 
it to its rightful owner; it is not wronging the master, but righting the 
slave—restoring him to himself; 

Because immediate and general emancipation would only destroy 
nominal, not real, property ; it would not amputate a limb or break a 
bone of the slaves, but, by infusing motives into their breasts, would 
make them doubly valuable to the masters as free laborers; and 

Because, if compensation is to be given at all, it should be given to 
the outraged and guiltless slaves, and not to those who have plundered 
and abused them. 

We regard as delusive, cruel and dangerous any scheme of expatria- 
tion which pretends to aid, either directly or indirectly, in the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, or to be a substitute for the immediate and total 
abolition of slavery. 

We fully and unanimously recognize the sovereignty of each State, to 
legislate exclusively on the subject of the slavery which is tolerated 
within its limits; we concede that Congress, under the present national 
compact, has no right to interfere with any of the slave States in relation 
to this momentous subject: 

But we maintain that Congress has a right, and is solemnly bound, to 
suppress the domestic slave trade between the several States, and to 
abolish slavery in those portions of our territory which the Constitution 
has placed under its exclusive jurisdiction. 
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We also maintain that there are, at the present time, the highest obli- 
gations resting upon the people of the free States to remove slavery by 
moral and political action, as prescribed in the Constitution of the 
United States. They are now living under a pledge of their tremendous 
physical force, to fasten the galling “fetters of tyranny upon the limbs of 
millions in the Southern States; they are liable to be called at any 
moment to suppress a general insurrection of the slaves; they authorize 
the slave-owner to vote for three-fifths of his slaves as property, and thus 
enable him to perpetuate his oppression ; they support a standing army 
at the South for its protection; and they seize the slave who has escaped 
into their territories, and send him back to be tortured by an enraged 
master or a brutal driver. This relation to slavery is criminal, and full 
of danger: IT MUST BE BROKEN UP. 

These are our views and principles—these our designs and measures. 
With entire confidence in the overruling justice of God, we plant our- 
selyes upon the Declaration of our Independence and the truths of 
Divine Revelation, as upon the Everlasting Rock. 

We shall organize Anti-Slavery Societies, if possible, in every city, 
town and village in our land. 

We shall send forth agents to lift up the voice of remonstrance, of 
warning, of entreaty, and of rebuke. 

We shall circulate, unsparingly and extensively, anti-slavery tracts 
and periodicals. , 

We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the cause of the suffering 
and the dumb. 

We shall aim at a purification of the churches from all participation 
in the guilt of slavery. 

We shall encourage the labor of freemen rather than that of slaves, by 
giving a preference to their productions: and 

We shall spare no exertions nor means to bring the whole nation to 
speedy repentance. 

Our trust for victory is solely in God. We may be personally de- 
feated, but our principles never! Truth, Justice, Reason, Humanity, 
must and will gloriously triumph. Already a host is coming up to-the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, and the prospect before us is full of 
encouragement. 

Submitting this Declaration to the candid examination of the people 
of this country, and of the friends of liberty throughout the world, we 
hereby affix. our signatures to it; pledging ourselves that, under the 
guidance and by the help of Almighty God, we will do all that in us 
lies, consistently with this Declaration of our principles, to overthrow the 
most execrable system of slavery that has ever been witnessed upon 
earth; to deliver our land from its deadliest curse; to wipe out the 
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foulest stain which rests upon our national escutcheon; and to secure to 
the colored population of the United States all the rights and privileges 
which belong to them as men and as Americans—come what may to our 
persons, our interests, or our reputations—whether we live to witness the 
triumph of Liberty, Justice, and Humanity, or perish untimely as mar- 
tyrs in this great, benevolent and holy cause. 

Done at Philadelphia, the 6th day of December, A. D., 1838. 


FOR MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THY SALVATION 


[From his Speech at the Thirty-Second Anniversary Meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, 9 May, 1865.] 


I REJOICE to stand here no longer as an isolated Abolitionist, to be 
looked at as though I had seven heads and ten horns; and that, as a 
drop is lost in the ocean, my abolitionism has ceased to be distinctive. 
The guns of the American Anti-Slavery Society, thank God! are spiked, 
because slavery is abolished. I promised, years ago, that if the people 
would abolish the “ peculiar institution,” I, for one, would be ready for 
the abolition of the American Anti-Slavery Society ; and now that they 
have done it, what need of any more anti-slavery agitation? We are 
one people, united in sentiment as against slavery; hence, our work 
no longer being peculiar as Abolitionists, let us mingle with the mil- 
lions of our fellow-countrymen, join with them, as they will join with us, 
in putting into the grave of slavery everything that has sprung out of 
slavery. Whatever of complexional prejudice, whatever of proscrip- 
tion, as against those whose skins are not colored like our own, what- 
ever of injustice toward that race, now exists, must be buried in the 
same common grave. Man is man, and we must recognize him wher- 
ever he appears on our soil. We have opened our vast country to all 
the world besides—to aliens, to strangers and foreigners, to the most 
besotted and ignorant of mankind; we take them into our arms of 
brotherly love, and we say, ‘‘ You shall be citizens here; you shall find 
freedom here; you shall have all the rights of human nature guaranteed 
to you here.” Shall we say less to those who are native-born; who have 
made our soil gory with their blood, and who have received nothing 
hitherto at our hands but injustice and cruelty ; and who, in our hour of 
peril and despair, forgave us all that we had done against them, and 
came to our rescue? It is through their aid, and by the blessing of 
God, the nation is saved. We have not saved it ourselves, Two hun- 
dred thousand stalwart men, transformed from chattels into freemen, 
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have thrown themselves into the scale, and rebellion, slavery, and treason 
have kicked the beam. ; 

My friends, I will not detain you longer. I thank God that the day 
has arrived when we can blend like kindred drops into one, and look to 
the future for the Divine blessing upon our whole country and people. 
Though the South is at present a desolation, and the North is still wail- 
ing for her lost, yet there is in store for us, because we have resolved to 
put away the evil thing from among us, abiding peace and abounding 
prosperity. I rejoice that I have been permitted to see this day. My 
country! may the windows of heaven be opened, and may such bless- 
ings be poured down upon thee that there shall not be room to receive 
them | 


HIS WITHDRAWAL FROM THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, AND PLEA 
FOR ITS DISSOLUTION. 


[Speech at the Business Meeting, 10 May, 1865.] 


hee the American Anti-Slavery Society was organized, and 
until four years ago, the religious bodies of our country were 
against us, and against the slave; they are now for us, and for the slave, 
and for the extermination of the slave system. The government was 
then against us; it is now for us. The People were then against us; 
they are now for us. Then we held up our little torch, because it was 
thick darkness throughout the land; but now that the heavens are all 
aflame, and effulgent day has succeeded murky night, we are admonished 
of the vast importance of keeping our little torch burning, as of old! 
Though abolition is now the most popular sentiment in the United 
States—though it pulls down and lifts up—though it is as irresistible 
as Niagara in its onward course—we are earnestly and pathetically 
conjured not to dissolve an association which has not the means to 
send an agent into the field, and which has made no annual report 
since 1861! 5 : : : 

My friends, let us not any longer affect superiority when we are not 
superior—let us not assume to be better than other people, when we are 
not any better. When they are reiterating all that we say, and disposed 
to do all that we wish to have done, what more can we ask? And yet I 
know the desire to keep together, because of past memories and labors. 
is a very natural one. But let us challenge and command the respect of 
the nation, and of the friends of freedom throughout the world, by a 
wise and sensible conclusion. Of course, we are not to cease laboring in 
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regard to whatever remains to be done; but let us work with the mil- 
lions, and not exclusively as the American Anti-Slavery Society. As: 
co-workers are everywhere found, as our voices are everywhere listened 
to with approbation and our sentiments cordially endorsed, let us not 
continue to be isolated. My friend, Mr. Phillips, says he has been used 
to isolation, and he thinks he can endure it some time longer. My 
answer is, that when one stands alone with God for truth, for liberty, for 
righteousness, he may glory in his isolation; but when the principle 
which kept him isolated has at last conquered, then to glory in isolation 
seems to me no evidence of courage or fidelity. 

Friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society, this is no “ death-bed 
scene” tome! There are some in our ranks who seem to grow discour- 
aged and morbid in proportion as light abounds and victory crowns our 
efforts ; and it seems as if the hour of the triumph of universal justice is 
the hour for them to feel the saddest and most melancholy! We have had. 
something said about a funeral here to-day. A funeral because Aboli- 
tionism sweeps the nation! A funeral? Nay, thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory, it is a day of jubilee, and not a day to talk about 
funerals or death-beds! It is a resurrection from the dead, rather; it is 
an ascension and beatification! Slavery is in its grave, and there is no 
power in this nation that can ever bring it back. But if the heavens 
should disappear, and the earth be removed out of its place—if slavery 
should, by a miracle, come back—what then? We shall then have mil- 
lions of supporters to rally with us for a fresh onset! 

I thank you, beloved friends, who have for so many years done me 
the honor to make me the President of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. I never should have accepted that post if it had been a popu- 
lar one. I took it because it was unpopular; because we, as a body, 
were everywhere denounced, proscribed, outlawed. To-day, it is popu- 
lar to be President of the American Anti-Slavery Society. Hence, my 
connection with it terminates here and now, both as a member and as its 
presiding officer. I bid you an affectionate adieu. 
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George Washington Bethune, 


Born in New York, N. Y., 1805. Diep in Florence, Italy, 1862. 


IT IS NOT DEATH TO DIE, 


[Lays of Love and Faith. 1848.] 


T is not death to die, 
To leave this weary road, 
And, midst the brotherhood on high, 
To be at home with God. 


3 It is not death to close 
The eye long dimmed by tears, 
And wake in glorious repose, 
To spend eternal years. 


It is not death to bear 
The wrench that sets us free 

From dungeon-chain, to breathe the air 
Of boundless liberty. 


It is not death to fling 
Aside this sinful dust, 

And rise on strong, exulting wing, 
To live among the just. 


Jesus, thou Prince of Life, 
Thy chosen cannot die! 

Like Thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with Thee on high. 


Frederic Henry Hedae. 


Born in Cambridge, Mass., 1805. 


THE HUMAN SOUL. 
[ Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 1877.) 


LL conscious being springs from a root unknown. Of all life the 
origin is lost to itself in blank unconsciousness. We reach back 

with our recollection and find no beginning of existence. Who of us 
knows anything except by report of the first two years of earthly life? 
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Who remembers the time when he first said “I,” or thought “I”? We 
began to exist for others before we began to exist for ourselves. Our 
experience is not co-extensive with our being, our memory does not com- 
prehend it. We bear not the root, but the root us. 

What is that root? We call it soul. Our soul, we call it: properly 
speaking it is not ours, but we are its. It is not a part of us, but we 
are a part of it. It is not one article in an inventory of articles which 
together make up our individuality, but the root of that individuality. 
It is larger than we are and older than we are,—that is, than our con- 
scious self. The conscious self does not begin until some fe after the 
birth of the individual. It is not A eenawe but a product,,— Fg ae 
the blossoming of an individuality. We may suppose cout di; tleils 
which never bear this product, which never blossom into self. As . the 
soul which does so blossom exists before that blossom unfolds. 

How long before, it is impossible to say ; whether the birth, for exam- 
ple, of a human individual is the soul’s beginning to be; whether a new 
soul is furnished to each new body, or the body given to a pre-existing 
soul. It is a question on which theology throws no hght, and which 
psychology but faintly illustrates. But so far as that faint illustration 
reaches, it favors the supposition of pre-existence. That supposition 
seems best to match the supposed continued existence of the soul here- 
after. Whatever had a beginning in time, it should seem, must end in 
time. ‘The eternal destination which faith ascribes to the soul presup- 
poses an eternal origin. On the other hand, if the pre-existence of the 
soul were assured, it would carry the assurance of immortality. 

An obvious objection, and one often urged against this hypothesis, is 
the absence of any recollection of a previous life. If the soul existed 
before its union with this present organization, why does it never recall 
any circumstance, scene, or experience of its former state? There have 
been those who professed to remember a past existence; but without 
regarding those pretended reminiscences, or regarding them only as illu- 
sions, I answer that the previous existence may not have been a con- 
scious existence. In that case there would have been no recorded 
experience, and consequently nothing to recall. But suppose a con- 
scious existence antecedent to the present, the soul could not preserve 
the record of a former organization. The new organization with its 
new entries must necessarily efface the record of the old. For memory 
depends on continuity of association. When the thread of that conti- 
nuity is broken, the knowledge of the past is gone. Jf, in a state of un- 
consciousness, one were taken entirely out of his present surroundings ; 
if, falling asleep in one set of circumstances, like Christopher Sly in the 
play, he were to wake in another, were to wake to entirely new con- 
ditions ; especially, if during that sleep his body were to undergo a 
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change,—he would lose on waking all knowledge of his former life for 
want of a connecting link between it and the new. And this, according 
to the supposition, is precisely what has happened to the soul at birth. 
The birth into the present was the death of the old,—‘“a sleep and a for: 
getting.” The soul went to sleep in one body, it woke in anew. The 
sleep is a gulf of oblivion between the two. 

And a happy thing, if the soul pre-existed, it is for us that we remem- 
ber nothing of its former life) The memory of a past existence would 
be a drag on the present, engrossing our attention much to the preju- 
dice of this life’s interests and claims. The backward-looking soul would 
dwell in the past instead of the present, and miss the best uses of life. 

But though on the supposition of a former existence the soul would 
not be likely to preserve the record of that existence, it would neverthe- 
less retain the effect. It would not, on assuming its present conditions, 
be as though it had never before been. Its past experiences would essen- 
tially modify it; it would take a character from its former state. Ifa 
moral and intelligent being, it would bring into the world of its present 
destination certain tendencies and dispositions, the growth of a previous 
life. And thus the moral law and the moral nature of the soul would 
assert themselves with retributions transcending the limits of a single ex- 
istence, and reaching on from life to life of the leas soul. 

Of the “ spiritual,” disembodied state, which by some is auppoceds to 
succeed this present, I can form no conception. A new and bodily 
organism I hold to be an essential part of the soul’s destination. Whether 
the soul in that new organization will retain the memories which belong 
to this, is a question I am well content to leave as I find it, involved in 
impenetrable night. I cannot feel it to be essential to the question of 
immortality. I cannot feel that the fact of identity is involved in that 
of memory, that the soul which does not identify its being with a fore- 
gone existence is no longer the same. The soul is the same; but what 
it produces, the conscious life that springs from that root, is not the 
same. The former life has left traces which remain, which essentially 
modify the soul. Those traces, those modifications, are important; but 
that the acts and experiences which have wrought them should be 
recalled, that the soul should be able to recount to itself the story of its 
past existences, appears to me a matter of little moment. If the health 
and growth of the moral nature require those memories, they will be 
vouchsafed ; and that is all we can venture to prophesy about it. 

Another question immediately connected with the memory of a for- 
mer existence is one which affection persistently asks of all the oracles, — 
whether dear friends who were parted by death shall meet again. To 
this the answer is still the same: if the soul’s well-being requires it, 
Heaven will grant it. If when the soul wakes to new existence it shall 
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find in itself distinct impressions of a previous life, and among those im- 
pressions the image of any dear friend who has gone before, and shall 
long to recover the object of that affection, to bind again what death 
had severed; and if the friend so sought shall also experience a like 
reminiscence and reciprocal longings,—then I can suppose that the two, 
thus mutually drawn, shall find one another and renew their bond. I 
can suppose that love stronger than death may revoke the separation of 
death, and give like to like. Souls that belong to each other by all their 
affinities and all their yearnings, one would say, must sooner or later 
unite. And yet it is equally supposable, and I confess in my view more 
likely, that the coming together of the two so inclined shall be without 
recognition of identity and without recollection of foregone union. Who 
knows if the love which in this world draws with mutual and irresistible 
attraction two kindred and predestined hearts, be not an unconscious re- 
newal of an old pre-natal bond ? 

But these are matters we may trustingly leave—where indeed, whether 
trustingly or not, we must leave them—with the infinite Love which 
embraces all our loves, and the infinte Wisdom which comprehends all 
our needs; assured that the Father of the house whose mansions are 
many, and the Father of spirits whose goal is one, will find the right 
place and connections and nurture for every soul he has caused to be; 
that in the eternities the thing desired will arrive at last; that seeking 
and finding are divinely evened. Let us rest in the thought that life 
must be richer than all our experience, nay, than our fondest dream. 


FJobn Stevens Cabot Abbott. 


Born in Brunswick, Me., 1805. Diep at Fair Haven, Conn., 1877. 


BORODINO. 
[The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. 1855.] 


APOLEON entered his tent, and retired to that part where he slept, 
which was separated by a partition of cloth from the portion which 

was occupied by the aids in attendance. Fatigue and anxiety had 
brought on a feverish irritation and violent thirst, which he in vain 
endeavored to quench during the night. His anxiety was so great that 
he could not sleep. He expressed great solicitude for the exhausted and 
destitute condition of his soldiers, and feared that they would hardly 
have strength to support the terrible conflict of the next day. In this 
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crisis, he looked upon his well-trained guard as his main resource. He 
sent for Bessiéres, who had command of the Guard, and inquired with 
particularity respecting their wants and their supplies. He directed that 
these old soldiers should have three days’ biscuit and rice distributed 
among them from their wagons of reserve. Apprehensive lest his orders 
might be neglected, he got up, and inquired of the grenadiers on guard 
at the entrance of his tent if they had received these provisions. Return- 
ing to his tent, he fell again into a broken sleep. Not long after, an aid, 
having occasion to speak to the Emperor, found him sitting up in his 
bed, supporting his fevered head with both of his hands, absorbed in 
painful musings. He appeared much dejected. 

“ What is war?” he said, sadly. ‘It is a trade of barbarians. The 
great art consists in being the strongest on a given point. <A great day 
is at hand. The battle will be a terrible one. I shall lose twenty thou- 
sand men.” 

He had been suffering during the preceding day excruciating pain. 
When riding along he had been observed to dismount frequently, and, 
resting his head against a cannon, to remain there for some time in an 
attitude of suffering. He was afflicted temporarily with a malady, in- 
duced by fever, fatigue, and anxiety, which, perhaps, more than any 
other, prostrates moral and physical strength. A violent and incessant 
cough cut short his breathing. 

As soon as the first dawn of light was seen in the east, Napoleon was 
on horseback, surrounded by his generals. The energies of his mind 
triumphed over his bodily sufferings. The vapors of a stormy night 
were passing away, and soon the sun rose in unclouded brilliance. 
Napoleon smiled, and, pointing toward it, exclaimed, “ Behold the sun 
of Austerlitz!” The cheering words flew with telegraphic speed along 
the French lines, and were everywhere received with enthusiastic accla- 
mations. Napoleon stood upon one of the heights of Borodino, scruti- 
nizing the field of battle and the immense columns of Russian troops, in 
long black masses, moving to and fro over the plain. Though accom- 
panied by but a few attendants, in order to avoid attracting the enemy’s 
fire, he was observed by the Russians. The immediate discharge of a 
battery broke the silence of the scene, and the first shot which was to 
usher in that day of blood whistled through the group. 

Napoleon then gave the signal for the onset. A terrific peal of echoing 
thunder instantaneously burst from the plain, The horrid carnage of 
horrid war commenced. Three hundred thousand men, with all the 
most formidable enginery of destruction, fell upon each other. From 
five o’clock in the morning until the middle of the afternoon, the tides 
of battle rapidly ebbed and flowed in surges of blood. Davoust was 
struck from his horse by a cannon-ball, which tore the steed to pieces. 
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“As he was plunged, headlong and stunned upon the gory plain, word 
was conveyed to the Emperor that the marshal was dead. He received 
the disastrous tidings in sad silence. But the wounded marshal soon 
rose from the ground, mounted another horse, and intelligence was sent 
to the Emperor that the Prince of Eckmuhl was again at the head of 
his troops. ‘God be praised,” Napoleon cried out with fervor. 

General Rapp received four wounds. A ball finally struck him on 
the hip, and hurled him from his horse. He was carried bleeding from 
the field. This was the twenty-second wound which General Rapp had 
received. Napoleon hastened to see his valiant friend. As he kindly 
took his hand, he said, “ Is it always, then, your turn to be wounded !” 

Napoleon had with him a young officer, to whom he was strongly 
attached, Count Augustus Caulaincourt, brother of Caulaincouri, the 
Duke of Vicenza. During the anxious night before the battle this young 
man did not close his eyes. Wrapped in his cloak, he threw himself on 
the floor of his tent, with his eyes fixed upon the miniature of his young 
bride, whom he had left but a few days after their marriage. In the 
heat of the battle, Count Caulaincourt stood by the side of the Emperor 
awaiting his orders. Word was brought that General Montbrun, who 
had been ordered to attack a redoubt, was killed. Count Caulaincourt 
was immediately instructed to succeed him. As he put spurs to his 
horse, he said, ‘‘I will be at the redoubt immediately, dead or alive.” 

He was the first to surmount the parapet. At that moment a musket- 
ball struck him dead. He had hardly left the side of the Emperor ere 
intelligence was brought of his death. The brother of the unfortunate 
young man was standing near, deeply afflicted. Napoleon, whose heart 
was touched with sympathetic grief, moved to his side, and said, in a low 
tone of voice, ‘You have heard the intelligence. If you wish, you can 
retire.’ The Duke, in speechless grief, lifted his hat and bowed, declin- 
ing the offer. The mangled remains of the noble young man were 
buried in the blood-red redoubt on the field of Borodino. 

Thus all day long tidings of victory and of death were reaching the 
ears of the Emperor. With melancholy resignation he listened to the 
recital of courier after courier, still watching with an eagle eye, and 
guiding with unerring skill the tremendous energies of battle. From 
the moment the conflict commenced, his plan was formed, and he enter- 
tained no doubt whatever of success. During the whole day he held in 
reserve the troops of the Imperial Guard, consisting of about 20,000 
men, refusing to allow them to enter into the engagement. When urged 
by Berthier, ina moment of apparently fearful peril, to send them for- 
ward to the aid of his hard-pressed army, he replied calmly, ‘No! the 


battle can be won without them. And what if there should be another 
battle to-morrow ?” 
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Again, in the midst of the awful carnage, when the issues of the strife 
seemed to tremble in the balance, and he was pressed to march his 
indomitable Guard into the plain, he quietly replied, “The hour of this 
battle is not yet come. It will begin in two hours more.” 

The well-ordered movements of Napoleon’s massive columns pressed 
more and more heavily upon the Russians. Each hour some new bat- 
tery opened its destructive fire upon their bewildered and crowded ranks. 
The Russians had commenced fighting behind their intrenchments. The 
French, more active and perfectly disciplined, rushed upon the batteries, 
and, trampling their dying and dead beneath their feet, poured like an 
inundation over the ramparts. Gradually the surges of battle rolled 
toward the great redoubt. At last all the fury of the conflict seemed 
concentred there. Behind, and upon those vast intrenchments, one 
hundred thousand men were struggling. Dense volumes of sulphurous 
smoke enveloped the combatants. Incessant flashes of lightning, accom- 
panied by a continuous roar of deafening thunder, burst from this cloud 
of war. Within its midnight gloom, horsemen, infantry, and artillery 
rushed madly upon each other. They were no longer visible. Napo- 
leon gazed calmly and silently upon that terrible volcano, in the hot 
furnace of whose crater fires his troops, with the energies of despera- 
tion, were contending. The struggle was short. Soon the flames were 
quenched in blood. The awful roar of battle abated. The passing 
breeze swept away the smoke; and the glittering helmets of the French 
cuirassiers gleamed through the embrasures, and the proud eagles of 
France fluttered over the gory bastions. 


Tilson Flagg. 


Born in Beverly, Mass., 1805. Dinp at Cambridge, Mass., 1884. 


AUTUMN WOODS. 
[A Year Among the Trees. 1881.] 


i ies GH every one admires the beauty of autumn woods, not many 
are aware how imperfect are the colors that make up this gorgeous 
pageant. We speak of the scarlet and crimson of the maple, the oak, 
and the tupelo, and of many shrubs that equal them in brilliancy. But 
there is very little pure scarlet, crimson, or purple among these tints. H 
it were otherwise they would afford us less pleasure. In that case our 
senses would be intoxicated ; now they are healthfully as well as agree- 
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ably stimulated. Pure colors spread over so wide an extent of surface 
would be too intense for perfect enjoyment. All the dyes of autumn 
foliage are sobered by the admixture of some earthy hue, something 
that prevents their rivalling the tints of heaven. 

Green and yellow are often seen in their purity in the leaves of 
trees; crimson and scarlet are seldom pure, except in some parts of the 
brightest leaves. Even their green is not perfect, save in that stage of 
their development that precedes their full expansion. After this period, 
as the landscape-painter well knows, all verdure is tarnished and rusty. 
Indeed, the colors of leaves will not bear comparison with those of 
flowers, either in purity or variety; yet when viewed from a distance, and 
illuminated by sunshine, they seem nearly pure. Red leaves of different 
shades in sunshine produce at a distance the effect of crimson or scarlet, 
chocolate hues that of purple, and browns that of orange. 

The hues of autumn are not very conspicuous before the middle of 
September, and it is worthy of notice that the brightest and purest 
colors are seen at the time when three-fourths of the trees still remain 
unchanged. As one after another assumes its ruddy, golden and purple 
hues, the earlier and more brilliant drop their leaves; and some are 
entirely denuded, while others are fully covered with foliage and ver- 
dure. Even different individuals of the same species, of maples, espe- 
cially, manifest a great difference of habit in this respect, caused in some 
cases by the peculiarities of their situation. Trees in swamps and low 
grounds lose their leaves earlier than the occupants of a deep soil in the 
uplands. 

Some species are perfectly uniform in their colors. The poplar and 
birch, for example, are invariably yellow ; the sumach and whortleberry 
are chiefly red; while the maples display as many colors as if they were 
of different species. But each individual tree shows nearly the same 
every year, as apple-trees bear fruit of the same tints from year to year. 
Two red maples growing side by side are seldom alike, and in a group 
of them you will see almost as many shades of color as trees. Some are 
entirely yellow, others scarlet, some crimson, purple, or orange, others 
variegated with several of these colors. There is more uniformity in 
the tints of the sugar-maple. I have seen long rows of this species that 
were only yellow and orange, though its colors generally vary from 
orange to scarlet. Purple and crimson are confined chiefly to the red 
maple ; I have seen in different individuals of this species all the hues 
that are ever displayed in the autumn woods. The red maples, more 
than all other trees combined, are the crowning glory of a New England 
autumn. The sugar-maple, though more brilliant, has a narrower range 
of colors. 


As early as the last week in August, we perceive the tinting of a few 
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red maples, which always exhibit the earliest change. Sometimes a 
solitary branch is tinted, while the remainder of the foliage is green, as 
if something affecting its vitality had prematurely colored it. Fre- 
quently the coloring process begins at the top; the purple crown of 
autumn is placed upon the green brow of summer, and we behold the 
two seasons represented at once in the same tree. 

The first coloration is usually seen at the veins of the leaf, extending 
outwardly until the whole is tinted. Sometimes it appears in spots, 
like drops of blood upon the green surface; and in this case the leaf 
usually remains spotted. In the foliage of trees that assume a variety 
of colors, yellows generally predominate in the interior of the mass, red 
and purple on the outside. In the red maple, and less frequently in the 
rock-maple when in a protected situation, the leaves are often formally 
variegated with figures of yellow, red, green, and purple. Those of the 
poison-sumach, the cornel, and the snowy mespilus, are sometimes beau- 
tifully striated with yellow or orange upon a darker ground; but I have 
searched the woods in vain to find any other than a maple-leaf con- 
figurated like a butterfly’s wing. 

In the foliage of the tupelo deep shades of purple first appear, bright- 
ening into crimson or scarlet before it falls. This tree more invariably 
shows a mass of unmixed crimson than any other species. Even in the 
maple, if the general presentation is red, you will find a considerable 
mixture of yellow. The colors of the scarlet oak are seldom pure or 
unmixed ; but those of the tupelo are invariable, except as they pass 
through the gradations from purple to scarlet. If, therefore, the tupelo 
were as common in the woods as the maple, it would contribute more 
splendor to the scenery of autumn. There are many trees that never 
produce a red leaf. I have never found one in the foliage of the poplar, 
the birch, the tulip, the hickory, or the chestnut, which are all of some 
shade of yellow; but there are usually a few yellow leaves scattered 
among the ruddy foliage of any tree that assumes this color. 

When all the circumstances attending the season have been favorable 
to the tints of autumn, there is no tree of the forest that would attract 
more admiration from the beautiful sobriety of its colors than the 
American ash. But this tree is so easily affected by drought, that after 
a dry summer its leaves fall prematurely and its timts are imperfect. 
The colors of the ash are quite unique, and distinguish it from all other 
trees. Under favorable circumstances its coloring process is nearly uni- 
form. It begins with a general impurpling of the whole mass of fohage 
nearly at the same time, and its gradual changes remind me of those 
observed in sea-mosses during the process of bleaching. There is an 
invariable succession in these tints, as in the brightening beams of 
morn. They are first of a dark bronze, turning from this to a chocolate, 
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then to a violet brown, and finally to a salmon color, or yellow with a 
slight shade of lilac. When the leaves are faded nearly yellow, they are 
ready to drop from the tree. It is remarkable, that, with all this variety 
of hues, neither crimson nor any shade of scarlet is ever seen in the ash. 
It pecht to be remembered that the gradations of autumn tints in all 
cases are in the order of those of sunrise, from dark to lighter hues, and 
never the reverse. I make no reference to the browns of dead leaves, 
which are darker than yellow or orange, from which they turn. I speak 
only of the changes of leaves before they are seared or dry. 

After the middle of October, the oaks are the most conspicuous orna- 
ments of the forest; but they are seldom brilliant. In their foliage 
there is a predominance of what we call leather-colors, with a consider- 
able mixture of certain shades of red that are peculiar to the oak. We 
rarely find pure yellow or scarlet leaves in the foliage of any species of 
oak. The color of the scarlet oak is nearer a purple or crimson than any 
other shade of red. The white oak turns, with but little variation, to an 
ashen-purple or impure violet. The nee and red oaks display peice 
and imperfect shades of drab and orange. The oaks are remarkable for 
the persistence of their foliage, and for the duration of their tints, which 
are chiefly the brown and russet of dead leaves with a lively polish, 
Long after other deciduous trees have become leafless, the various som- 
bre shades of the different oaks cast a melancholy tinge over the waning 
beauty of the forest. 

We are wont to speak of trees as the principal objects of admiration in 
autumnal scenery, but the shrubs, though less conspicuous on account 
of their inferior size, are not less brilliant. It is also remarkable that 
reds predominate in the shrubbery, and yellows in the trees. Reds and 
purples distinguish the whortleberry, the cornel, the viburnum, and the 
sumach, including all their species. ‘There is indeed so small a propor- 
tion of yellow in the shrubbery, that it is hardly distinguishable in the 
general mass of scarlet, crimson, and purple. Among trees, on the con- 
trary, yellows prevail in all miscellaneous woods. They distinguish the 
poplar, the birch, the hickory, the tulip-tree, the elm, and a good propor- 
tion of the maples. It ought to be remarked, however, that there are 
more shrubs than trees that do not change materially, but remain green 
until the fall of their leaves. The alder remains green; and as it covers 
a large proportion of our wet grounds, it might seem to an observer in 

‘those situations that the tints of autumn were confined to the trees, 

Many persons still believe frost to be the great limner of the foliage, 
as if it were a sort of dyeing material. On the contrary, the shghtest 
frost will destroy the tints of every leaf that is touched by it. It is not 
uncommon to witness a general tarnishing of the autumnal tints by frost 
as early as September. In some years they are spoiled by it before they 
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have begun to be developed. An autumn rarely passes when the colors 
of the foliage are not half ruined before the time when they ought to be 
in their brightest condition. But the injury they receive from slight 
frosts is not apparent to careless observation. In the meridian of their 
beauty, heat will damage the tints as badly as frost. A very hot and 
sunny day occurring the first or second week of October makes almost 
as much havoc with the ash and the maple as a freezing night, fading 
their leaves rapidly and loosening their attachment to the branches, so 
that the slightest wind will scatter them to the ground. Yet the action 
of heat differs materially from that of frost. Frost imbrowns and crisps 
or sears the leaves, while heat only fades them to lighter and more 
indefinite shades. Frost is destructive of their colors, heat is only a 
bleaching agent. Cool weather in autumn without frost is necessary for 
the preservation of its seasonal beauty. 


Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré, 


Born in New Orleans, La., 1805. 


A MISSIONARY PRIEST. 
[History of Lowisiana. 1854.—Enlarged Edition. 1866.] 


ashe amnae DAVION had resided for some time with the Tunicas, 
where he had made himself so popular, that, on the death of their 
chief, they had elected him to fill his place. The priest humbly declined 
the honor, giving for his reasons, that his new duties as their chief would 
be incompatible with those of his sacred ministry. Yet the Tunicas, 
who loved and venerated him as a man, were loth to abandon their old 
creed to adopt the Christian faith, and they turned a deaf ear to his 
admonitions. One day the missionary, incensed at their obstinate per- 
severance in idolatry, and wishing to demonstrate that their idols were 
too powerless to punish any offence aimed at them, burned their temple, 
and broke to pieces the rudely carved figures which were the objects of 
the peculiar adoration of that tribe. The Indians were so much attached 
to Father Davion, that they contented themselves with expelling him, 
and he retired on the territory of the Yazoos, who proved themselves 
readier proselytes, and became converts in a short time. This means 
that they adopted some of the outward signs of Christianity, without 
understanding or appreciating its dogmas. 

Proud of his achievements, Father Davion had, with such aid as he 
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could command, constructed and hung up a pulpit to the trunk of an 
immense oak, in the same manner that it is stuck to a pillar in the 
Catholic churches. Back of that tree, growing on the slight hill which 
commanded the river, he had raised a little Gothic chapel, the front 
part of which was divided by the robust trunk to which it was made to 
adhere, with two diminutive doors opening into the edifice, on either 
side of that vegetal tower. It was done in imitation of those stone 
towers, which stand like sentinels wedged to the frontispiece of the 
temples of God, on the continent of Europe. In that chapel Father 
Davion kept all the sacred vases, the holy water, and the sacerdotal 
habiliments. There he used to retire to spend hours in meditation and 
in prayer. In that tabernacle was a small portable altar, which, when- 
ever he said mass for the natives, was transported. outside, under the 
oak, where they often met to the number of three to four hundred. 
What a beautiful subject for painting! The majesty of the river—the 
glowing richness of the land in its virgin loveliness—the Gothic chapel— 
the pulpit which looked as if it had grown out of the holy oak—the 
hoary-headed priest, speaking with a sincerity of conviction, an impress- 
iveness of manner, and a radiancy of countenance worthy of an apostle— 
the motley crowd of the Indians, listening attentively, some with awe, 
others with meek submission, a few with a sneering incredulity, which, 
as the evangelical man went on, seemed gradually to vanish from their 
strongly marked features—in the background, a group of their juggling 
prophets, or conjurers, scowling with fierceness at the minister of truth, 
who was destroying their power; would not all these elements, where 
the grandeur of the scenery would be combined with the acting of man 
and the development of his feelings, on an occasion of the most solemn 
nature, produce in the hands of a Salvator Rosa, or of a Pouissin, the 
most striking effects ? 

Father Davion had acquired a perfect knowledge of the dialect of his 
neophytes, and spoke it with as much fluency as his own maternal 
tongue. He had both the physical and mental qualifications of an 
orator: he was tall and commanding in stature; his high receding fore- 
head was well set off by his long, flowing, gray hairs, curling down to his 
shoulders; his face was “sicklied over with the pale cast of thought” ; 
vigils and fasting had so emaciated his form that he seemed almost to 
_ be dissolved into spirituality. There was in his eyes a soft, blue, limpid 
transparency of look, which seemed to be a reflection from the celestial 
vault; yet that eye, so calm, so benignant, could be lighted up with all 
the coruscations of pious wrath and indignation, when, in the pulpit, he 
vituperated his congregation for some act of cruelty or deceit, and 
threatened them with eternal punishment. First, he would remind 
them, with apostolic unction, with a voice as bland as the evening 
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breeze, of the many benefits which the Great Spirit had showered upon 
them, and of the many more which he had in store for the red men, if 
they adhered strictly to his law. When he thus spoke, the sunshine of 
his serene, intellectual countenance would steal over his hearers, and 
their faces would express the wild delight which they felt. But, anon, 
when the holy father recollected the many and daily transgressions of 
his unruly children, a dark hue would, by degrees, creep over the 
radiancy of his face, as if a storm was gathering, and clouds after clouds 
were chasing each other over the mirror of his soul. Out of the inmost 
recesses of his heart, there arose a whirlwind which shook the holy man 
in its struggle to rush out; then would flash the lightning of the eye; 
then the voice, so soft, so insinuating, and even so caressing, would 
assume tones that sounded like repeated peals of thunder; and a perfect 
tempest of eloquence would he pour forth upon his dismayed auditory, 
who crossed themselves, crouched to the earth and howled piteously, 
demanding pardon for their sins. Then, the ghostly orator, relenting at 
the sight of so much contrition, would descend like Moses from his 
Mount Sinai, laying aside the angry elements in which he had robed 
himself, as if he had come to preside over the last judgment; and with 
the gentleness of a lamb, he would walk among his prostrate auditors, 
raising them from the ground, pressing them to his bosom, and comfort- 
ing them with such sweet accents as a mother uses to lull her first-born 
to sleep. It was a spectacle touching in the extreme, and angelically 
pure! 

Father Davion lived to a very old age, still commanding the awe and 
affection of his flock, by whom he was looked upon as a supernatural 
being. Had they not, they said, frequently seen him at night, with his 
dark, solemn gown, not walking, but gliding through the woods, like 
something spiritual? How could one, so weak in frame, and using so 
little food, stand so many fatigues? How was it, that whenever one of 
them fell sick, however distant it might be, Father Davion knew it 
instantly, and was sure to be there before sought for? Who had given 
him the information? Who told him whenever they committed any 
secret sin? None; and yet he knew it. Did any of his prophecies 
ever prove false? By what means did he arrive at so much knowledge 
about everything? Did they not, one day, when he kneeled, as usual, 
in solitary prayer, under the holy oak, see, from the respectful distance 
at which they stood, a ray of the sun piercing the thick foliage of the 
tree, cast its lambent flame around his temples, and wreath itself into a 
crown of glory, encircling his snow-white hair? What was it he was in 
the habit of muttering so long, when counting the beads of that mys- 
terious chain that hung round his neck? Was he not then telling the 
Great Spirit every wrong they had done? So, they both loved and 
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feared Father Davion. One day they found him dead at the foot of the 
altar; he was leaning against it, with his head cast back, with his hands 
clasped, and still retaining his kneeling position. ‘There was an expres- 
sion of rapture in his face, as if to his sight the gates of paradise had 
suddenly unfolded themselves to give him admittance: it was evident 
that his soul had exhaled into a prayer, the last on this earth, but ter- 
minating, no doubt, in a hymn of rejoicing above. 

Long after Davion’s death, mothers of the Yazoo tribe used to carry 
their children to the place where he loved to administer the sacrament 
of baptism. There these simple creatures, with many ceremonies of a 
wild nature, partaking of their new Christian faith and of their old lin- 
gering Indian superstitions, invoked and called down the benedictions 
of Father Davion upon themselves and their families. For many years 
that spot was designated under the name of Davion’s Bluff: In recent 
times Fort Adams was constructed where Davion’s chapel formerly 
stood, and was the cause of the place being more currently known under 
a different appellation. 


THE TREE OF THE DEAD. 
[From the Same. | 


ies a lot situated at the corner of Orleans and Dauphine streets, in the 
city of New Orleans, there is a tree which nobody looks at without 
curiosity and without wondering how it came there. For a long time it 
was the only one of its kind known in the state, and from its isolated 
position it has always been cursed with sterility. It reminds one of the 
warm climes of Africa or Asia, and wears the aspect of a stranger of 
distinction driven from his native country. Indeed, with its sharp and 
thin foliage, sighing mournfully under the blast of one of our November 
northern winds, it looks as sorrowful as an exile. Its enormous trunk 
is nothing but an agglomeration of knots and bumps, which each pass- 
ing year seems to have deposited there as a mark of age, and as a pro- 
tection against the blows of time and of the world. Inquire for its 
origin, and every one will tell you that it has stood there from time 
immemorial. <A sort of vague but impressive mystery is attached to it, 
and it is as superstitiously respected as one of the old oaks of Dodona. 
Bold would be the axe that should strike the first blow at that foreign 
patriarch ; and if it were prostrated to the ground by a profane hand, 
what native of the city would not mourn over its fall, and brand the act 
as an unnatural and criminal deed? So, long live the date-tree of 
Orleans street—that time-honored descendant of Asiatic ancestors ! 
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In the beginning of 1727, a French vessel of war landed at New 
Orleans a man of haughty mien, who wore the Turkish dress, and whose 
whole attendance was a single servant. He was received by the gov- 
ernor with the highest distinction, and was conducted by him to a small 
but comfortable house with a pretty garden, then existing at the corner 
of Orleans and Dauphine streets, and which, from the circumstance of 
its being so distant from other dwellings, might have been called a rural 
retreat, although situated in the limits of the city. There the stranger, 
who was understood to be a prisoner of state, lived in the greatest seclu- 
sion; and although neither he nor his attendant could be guilty of indis- 
cretion, because none understood their language, and although Governor 
Périer severely rebuked the slightest inquiry, yet it seemed to be the 
settled conviction in Louisiana, that the mysterious stranger was a 
brother of the Sultan, or some great personage of the Ottoman empire, 
who had fled from the anger of the vicegerent of Mohammed, and who 
had taken refuge in France. The Sultan had peremptorily demanded 
the fugitive, and the French government, thinking it derogatory to its 
dignity to comply with that request, but at the same time not wishing 
to expose its friendly relations with the Moslem monarch, and perhaps 
desiring, for political purposes, to keep in hostage the important guest it 
had in its hands, had recourse to the expedient of answering that he had 
fled to Louisiana, which was so distant a country that it might be looked 
upon as the grave, where, as it was suggested, the fugitive might be 
suffered to wait in peace for actual death, without danger or offence to 
the Sultan. Whether this story be true or not is now a matter of so lit: 
tle consequence that it would not repay the trouble of a strict historical 
investigation. 

The year 1727 was drawing to its close, when on a dark, stormy night 
the howling and barking of the numerous dogs in the streets of New 
Orleans were observed to be fiercer than usual, and some of that class of 
individuals who pretend to know everything, declared that, by the vivid 
flashes of the lightning, they had seen swiftly and stealthily ghding 
toward the residence of the unknown a body of men who wore the 
scowling appearance of malefactors and ministers of blood. There after- 
ward came also a report that a piratical-looking Turkish vessel had 
been hovering a few days previous in the bay of Barataria. Be it as it 
may, on the next morning the house of the stranger was deserted. There 
were no traces of mortal struggle to be seen; but in the garden the 
earth had been dug, and there was the unmistakable indication of a 
recent grave. Soon, however, all doubts were removed by the finding 
of an inscription in Arabic characters, engraved on a marble tablet, 
which was subsequently sent to France. It ran thus: “The justice of 
heaven is satisfied, and the date-tree shall grow on the traitor’s tomb. 
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The sublime Emperor of the faithful, the supporter of the faith, the 
omnipotent master and Sultan of the world, has redeemed his vow. 
God is great, and Mohammed is his prophet. Allah!” Some time after 
this event, a foreign-looking tree was seen to peep out of the spot where 
a corpse must have been deposited in that stormy night, when the rage 
of the elements yielded to the pitiless fury of man, and it thus explained 
in some degree this part of the inscription, “ the date-tree shall grow on 
the traitor’s grave.” 

Who was he, or what had he done, who had provoked such relentless 
and far-seeking revenge? Ask Nemesis, or—at that hour when evil 
spirits are allowed to roam over the earth, and magical invocations are 
made—go and interrogate the tree of the dead. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


[From the Same.] 


(eee EHRAL JACKSON was fully aware that on the 6th the enemy 
was preparing, as stated before, for a more serious attack than any 
he had yet made. But against what point was that attack to be directed? 
Was it against our lines on the left side of the river, or against General 
Morgan on the right side? All doubts vanished on the evening of the 
7th, it having become evident that the enemy had made up his mind to 
storm our breastworks. With the aid of telescopes we discovered a 
number of soldiers making fascines and scaling-ladders; officers of the 
staff were riding about, and stopping at the different posts, as if they 
carried orders; the artillery was in motion; troops were marching to 
and fro; the pickets had been increased and stationed near each other; 
at sunset the enemy’s guards were reénforced, probably to cover his 
movements. When night came sounds were heard, the import of which 
it was not difficult to understand. Numbers of men were evidently at 
work in all the batteries; the strokes of the hammer were loud and dis- 
tinct; and the reports of our outposts confirmed our conjectures. In 
our camp there was that composure which generally is the harbinger of 
victory, and which in our troops was the result of their confidence in 
their chief and in themselves. Officers and men were ready to spring to 
action at the first signal, and during the night, from time to time, fresh 
troops relieved those which had remained under arms. Our lines were 
defended by three thousand two hundred men, General Jackson having 
detached from the four thousand he had on hand eight hundred, to 
guard our camp, to protect the Piernas Canal, and for other purposes, 
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In front of this small body of militia, and of a line of defence which 
would have elicited a smile of contempt from a European military man, 
were drawn up from twelve to fourteen thousand of the best troops of 
England, supported by a powerful artillery. There could hardly be a 
more unequal contest; but it was with no other feeling than a sort 
of stern cheerfulness that our troops surveyed this disproportion of 
forces. 

A little before daybreak on the 8th the enemy began moving toward 
our lines, and our outposts came in without noise, reporting his advance. 
As soon as there was sufficient light for observation, his position was 
clearly ascertained, and he was seen to occupy about two-thirds of the 
space extending between the wood and the river. Immediately a Con- 
greve rocket went up from the skirt of the wood. It was the signal for 
the attack. One of our batteries responded by a shot, and at the same 
moment the British, giving three cheers, formed into a close column of 
about sixty men in front, and advanced in splendid order, but with too 
slow and measured steps, chiefly upon the battery commanded by Garri- 
gues Flaugeac, which consisted. of a brass twelve-pounder, and was sup- 
ported on its left by an insignificant battery with a small brass carronade, 
which could render but very little service on account of the ill condition 
of its carriage. These two batteries were the nearest to the wood, and 
against them the main attack was evidently directed. Flaugeac’s bat- 
tery opened upon the advancing column an incessant fire, indifferently 
supported by the small carronade on its left, and more powerfully on its 
right, by a long brass eighteen-pound culverine and a six-pounder, com- 
manded by Lieutenants Spotts and Chauveau, and served by gunners of 
the United States artillery. A shower of rockets preceded the storm- 
ing column, which was provided with fascines and ladders. That part 
of our intrenchments was defended by the Tennesseeans and Kentuckians, 
who shot at will with such rapidity that their whole line seemed to be 
but one sheet of fire. So effective were the incessant discharges of the 
artillery and musketry, which rolled like uninterrupted peals of thunder, 
that the British, before they had gained much ground, gave signs of con- 
fusion. The officers were seen animating their men, and urging them 
onward when they wavered. An oblique movement was made to avoid 
the terrible fire of the Flaugeac battery, from which every discharge 
seemed to tear open the column and sweep away whole files. But new 
men would, each time, rush to fill up those fearful gaps and the column 
still advanced steadily and heavily. A few platoons had even succeeded 
in reaching the edge of the ditch in front of our lines, when the main 
column of attack, staggering under the irresistible fire of our batteries, 
broke at last after an ineffectual struggle of twenty-five minutes—some 
of the men dispersing, and running to take shelter among the bushes on 
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their right, and the rest retiring to a ditch where they had been stationed 
when first perceived, at a distance of about four hundred yards from our 
lines. There the officers rallied their troops, ordered them to lay aside 
the heavy knapsack with which they were encumbered, and, being reén- 
forced by troops which had been kept in reserve, led back their bat- 
talions to renew the attack. This time, having experienced the nature 
of the fire which expected them in front, the British advanced more 
rapidly, without pretending to observe the slow parade, precision, and 
regularity which had been already so fatal to them. They came very 
near our lines, irregularly, with some confusion, but with exemplary 
courage. They met, however, the same overwhelming hail-storm of 
grape and bullets from our artillery and musketry. Sir Edward Packen- 
ham, commander-in-chief, lost his life whilst gallantly leading his 
troops to the assault; soon after, Major-General Gibbs was carried away 
from the field, mortally wounded; then fell Major-General Keane, also 
severely wounded, with a great number of officers of rank, who had 
assumed the most dangerous positions to encourage their subordinates. 
“The ground was literally strewed with the dead and wounded. 
Further to advance seemed to be courting destruction for every man. 
A feeling of consternation pervaded the ranks, which broke for the 
second time in the utmost confusion. In vain did the officers throw 
themselves in the way of the fugitives; vain were their appeals to the 
sense of honor and the love of country ; vain were their threats and re- 
proaches; vain were the blows which they were seen to give with the 
flat of their swords; the men were demoralized ; and all that remained 
to be done was to lead them back to the ditch from which they had 
come in an evil hour, and which they could not be prevailed upon to 
leave for a third attack. In that safe cover they remained drawn up for 
the rest of the day. 

Whilst this was occurring on the edge of the wood, a false attack had 
been made in the wood itself, chiefly by some black troops; but it was 
faint and languid, and easily repulsed by Coffee’s Brigade. On our right 
near the river there had also been another false attack, conducted with 
far more vigor by Colonel Rennie. This column had pushed on so pre- 
cipitately, and had followed so closely our outposts, that they reached 
our unfinished redoubt before we could fire more than two discharges. 
To leap into the ditch, to get through the embrasures into the redoubt, 
to climb over the parapet, to overpower our men by superior numbers, 
was but the affair of an instant. Colonel Rennie, although severely 
wounded in the leg, attempted next, at the head of his men, to clear the 
breastwork of the intrenchments in the rear of the redoubt, but now he 
had to meet the intrepid Orleans Riflemen, under Captain Beale, who had 
so much distinguished themselves in the battle of the 23d. Colonel 
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Rennie, however, had the honor to scale those breastworks with two 
other officers, and already waving his sword, he was shouting, “ Hurrah, 
boys, the day is ours,” when he fell back a corpse into the ditch below 
with his two companions, who shared his noble fate; and soon after the . 
redoubt was retaken from their disheartened followers. It is fortunate 
that the two other attacks, particularly the main one, had not been con- 
ducted with the same impetuosity. 

During this attack two British batteries had kept up a warm engage- 
ment with some of our centre batteries, by which they were at last de- 
molished. As on the Ist of January, the first discharges of the enemy’s 
artillery had been concentrated upon the house occupied as headquarters 
by General Jackson. But this time he was not in it, and the only mis- 
chief done, at a prodigious expense of balls and shells, was the knocking 
down of four or five pillars of the house, and the inflicting of a contusion 
on the shoulder of Major Chotard, Assistant Adjutant-General. Com- 
modore Patterson, on the other side of the river, had, simultaneously 
with our lines, opened a heavy fire on the enemy from his marine bat- 
tery, until he was stopped by the landing of the British troops which 
had been sent to dislodge General Morgan. His fire proved very destruc- 
tive, “as the British columns, in their advance and retreat,” says the 
Commodore in his report to the Secretary of the Navy, “afforded a most 
advantageous opportunity for the use of grape and canister.” The battle 
did not last more than one hour. At half-past nine it was all over, 
although the cannonade between the batteries continued until two o’clock. 
The loss of the enemy was enormous, amounting to near three thousand, 
which was about one-half of the number of his men supposed to be en- 
gaged. This loss will appear still more extraordinary when it is con- 
sidered that the enemy had encountered only half of our troops, as he 
was out of the range of the musketry of our centre, which was not even 
threatened during the whole engagement. Our loss was incredibly 
small, not exceeding thirteen. ‘After his retreat, the enemy,” says 
Major Latour, “appeared to apprehend that we should make a sortie and 
attack him in his camp. The soldiers were drawn up in the ditches in 
several parallel lines, and all those who had been slightly wounded, as 
soon as their wounds were dressed, were sent to join their corps, in order 
to make their number of effective men appear the greater, and show a 
firm countenance.” 
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THE SOUTH’S FIRST CROP OF SUGAR. 


[A Louisiana Sugar Plantation of the Old Régime.”—Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine. 1887.] 


NDIGO had been the principal staple of the colony, but at last a worm 
which attacked the plant and destroyed it, through consecutive years, 
was reducing to poverty and to the utmost despair the whole population. 
Jean Etienne de Boré determined to make a bold experiment to save 
himself and his fellow-citizens, and convert his indigo plantation into 
one of sugar-cane. 

Tn these critical circumstances he resolved to renew the attempt which 
had been made to manufacture sugar. He immediately prepared to go 
into all the expenses and incur all the obligations consequent on so costly 
an undertaking. His wife warned him that her father had in former 
years vainly made a similar attempt; she represented that he was hazard- 
ing on the cast of a die all that remained of their means of existence; 
that if he failed, as was so probable, he would reduce his family to hope- 
less poverty; that he was of an age—being over fifty years old—when 
fate was not to be tempted by doubtful experiments, as he could not 
reasonably entertain the hope of a sufficiently long life to rebuild his 
fortune if once completely shattered; and that he would not only expose 
himself to ruin, but also toa risk much more to be dreaded—that of 
falling into the grasp of creditors. Friends and relatives joined their 
remonstrances to hers, but could not shake the strong resolve of his ener- 
getic mind. He had fully matured his plan, and was determined to sink 
or swim with it. 

Purchasing a quantity of canes from two individuals named Mendez and 
Solis, who cultivated them only for sale as a dainty in the New Orleans 
market, and to make coarse syrup, he began to plant in 1794, and to make 
all the other necessary preparation, and in 1795 he made a crop of sugar 
which sold for twelve thousand dollars—a large sum at that time. Boré’s 
attempt had excited the keenest interest; many had frequently visited 
him during the year to witness his preparations; gloomy predictions had 
been set afloat, and on the day when the grinding of the cane was to 
begin, a large number of the most respectable inhabitants had gathered 
in and about the sugar-house to be present at the failure or success of the 
experiment. Would the syrup granulate? would it be converted into 
sugar? The crowd waited with eager impatience for the moment when 
the man who watches the coction of the juice of the cane determines 
whether it is ready to granulate. When that moment arrived the still- 
ness of death came among them, each one holding his breath, and feel- 
ing that it was a matter of ruin or prosperity for them all. Suddenly 
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the sugar-maker cried out with exultation, ‘It granulates!” Inside and 
outside of the building one could have heard the wonderful tidings flying 
from mouth to mouth and dying in the distance, as if a hundred glad 
echoes were telling it to one another. Each one of the bystanders 
pressed forward to ascertain the fact on the evidence of his own senses, 
and when it could no longer be doubted, there came a shout of joy, and 
all flocked around Etienne de Boré, overwhelming him with congratula- 
tions, and almost hugging the man whom they called their savior—the 
savior of Louisiana. Ninety years have elapsed since, and an event 
which produced so much excitement at the time is very nearly obliterated 
from the memory of the present generation. 


A PLANTATION OF THE OLD REGIME. 
[from the Same.] 


HIS plantation was sagaciously and tastefully laid out for beauty 
and productiveness. The gardens occupied a large area, and at once 
astonished the eye by the magnificence of their shady avenues of orange- 
trees. Unbroken retreats of myrtle and laurel defied the rays of the sun. 
Flowers of every description perfumed the air. Extensive orchards pro- 
duced every fruit of which the climate was susceptible. By judicious 
culture there had been obtained remarkable success in producing an 
abundance of juicy grapes, every bunch of which, however, when they 
began to-ripen, was enveloped in a sack of wire to protect them against 
the depredations of birds. The fields were cultivated with such a care- 
ful observance of the variable exigencies of every successive season that 
there was no such thing known as a short or half crop, or no crop at all. 
This was reserved for much later days. But under the administration of 
Etienne de Boré, during a period of about twenty-five years, from the 
first ebullition of a sugar-kettle in 1795 to the time of his death in 1820, 
every crop was regularly the same within afew hogsheads. When, how- 
ever, he ceased to exist, this seat of order and prosperity became a chaos 
of disorder and ruin, and the estate finally passed away from the family 
‘into the hands of strangers. 

It was a self-sufficient little domain, exporting a good deal, and im- 
porting but meagrely, so that the balance was very much in its favor. 
It was largely supplied with sheep and their wool, with geese, ducks, 
turkeys, guinea-fowls, and every variety of poultry without stint. Hggs 
were gathered by the bushel. Pigeons clouded the sun, and when the 
small black cherries (called merises in French) were ripe, those feathered 
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epicures ate them voraciously, got royally drunk, and falling from the 
trees, strewed the ground beneath. A numerous herd of cattle, under 
the inspection of old Pompey and a black youngster called Souris (in 
English mouse), on account of his diminutive figure, pastured luxuri- 
ously and grew fat. What a quantity of fresh butter, rich cheese, milk, 
cream, and clabber! Vast barns gorged with corn, rice, and hay; hives 
bursting with honey; vegetables without measure, and so luscious; a 
varied and liberal supply of carriages always ready for use, and horses 
for the saddle or for driving, all glossy and sleek ; spirited mules, well 
fed and well curried—the pride of the field-hands; shrimps and fish 
from the river; multitudes of crawfish from the deep ditches; raccoons 
and opossums to gladden the heart of the most surly negro. Boré had 
made of his estate both a farm and plantation. Every day before dawn 
cart-loads departed for New Orleans with diversified produce, most of 
which was handed over, when it reached its destination, to two old 
women, Agathe and Marie, who were the occupants and guardians of the 
town house of Boré. They admirably understood the art of selling, and 
were well known to the whole population, whose confidence they pos- 
sessed. Going to market with baskets full, they generally brought them 
back empty. Josephine, a handsome, strong-limbed, and light-footed 
mulattress, with another female assistant of a darker color, sold the 
milk and butter with wonderful rapidity, and both were back at the plan- 
tation at half past 10 A. M., with the mail, the daily papers, and whatever 
else they had to bring. It was clock-work im everything on that planta- 
tion of the old régime. Hence the farm produced at least six thousand 
dollars per annum, besides supplying all the wants of those who resided 
on it, black or white, and the product of the plantation was almost all 
profit. 


John Lloyd Stephens. 


Born in Shrewsbury, N. J., 1805. Dep in New York, N. Y., 1852. 


AN ANCIENT WELL. 
[Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. 1848.] 


COCH was but a league distant, and, besides the ruins of buildings, 

it contained an ancient poso, or well, of mysterious and marvellous 
reputation, the fame of which was in everybody’s mouth. This well 
was said to be a vast subterraneous structure, adorned with sculptured 
figures, an immense table of polished stone, and a plaza with columns 
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supporting a vaulted roof, and it was said to have a subterraneous road, 
which led to the village of Mani, twenty-seven miles distant. : 

It was a wild-looking place, and had a fanciful, mysterious, and almost 
fearful appearance ; for while in the grove all was close and sultry, and 
without a breath of air, and every leaf was still, within this cavity the 
branches and leaves were violently agitated, as if shaken by an invisible 
hand. 

This cavity was the entrance to the poso, or well, and its appearance 
was wild enough to bear out the wildest accounts we had heard of it. 
We descended to the bottom. At one corner was a rude natural open- 
ing in a great mass of limestone rock, low and narrow, through which 
rushed constantly a powerful current of wind, agitating the branches and 
leaves in the area without. This was the mouth of the well, and on our 
first attempting to enter it the rush of wind was so strong that it made 
us fall back gasping for breath, confirming the accounts we had heard in 
Nohcacab. Our Indians had for torches long strips of the castor-oil 
plant, which the wind only ignited more thoroughly, and with these they 
led the way. It was one of the marvels told us of this place, that it was 
impossible to enter after twelve o’clock. This hour was already past ; 
we had not made the preparations which were said to be necessary, and, 
without knowing how far we should be able to continue, we followed 
our guides, other Indians coming after us with coils of rope. 

The entrance was about three feet high and four or five wide. It was’ 
so low that we were obliged to crawl on our hands and feet, and de- 
scended at an angle of about fifteen degrees in a northerly direction. 
The wind, collecting in the recesses of the cave, rushed through this pas- 
sage with such force that we could scarcely breathe ; and as we all had 
in us the seeds of fever and ague, we very much doubted the propriety of 
going on, but curiosity was stronger than discretion, and we proceeded. 
In the floor of the passage was a single track, worn two or three inches 
deep by long-continued treading of feet, and the roof was incrusted 
with a coat of smoke from the flaring torches. The labor of crawling 
through this passage with the body bent, and against the rush of cold 
air, made a rather severe beginning, and, probably, if we had under- 
taken the enterprise alone we should have turned back. 

At the distance of a hundred and fifty or two hundred feet the pas- 
sage enlarged to an irregular cavern, forty or fifty feet wide and ten or 
fifteen high. We no longer felt the rush of cold wind, and the tempera- 
ture was sensibly warmer. The sides and roof were of rough, broken 
stone, and through the centre ran the same worn path. From this pas- 
sage others branched off to the right and left, and in passing along it, at 
one place the Indians held their torches down to a block of sculptured 
stone. We had, of course, already satisfied ourselves that the cave or 
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passage, whatever it might lead to, was the work of nature, and had 
given up all expectation of seeing the great monuments of art which had 
been described to us; but the sight of this block encouraged us with the 
hope that the accounts might have some foundation. Very soon, how- 
ever, our hopes on this head were materially abated, if not destroyed, by 
reaching what the Indians had described as a mesa, or table. This had 
been a great item in all the accounts, and was described as made by hand 
and highly polished. It was simply a huge block of rude stone, the top 
of which happened to be smooth, but entirely in a state of nature. Be- 
yond this we passed into a large opening of an irregular circular form, 
being what had been described to us as a plaza. Here the Indians 
stopped and flared their torches. It was a great vaulted chamber of stone, 
with a high roof supported by enormous stalactite pillars, which were 
what the Indians had called the columns, and though entirely different 
from what we had expected, the effect under the torchlight, and height- 
ened by the wild figures of the Indians, was grand, and almost repaid us 
for all our trouble. This plaza lay at one side of the regular path, and 
we remained in it some minutes to refresh ourselves, for the closeness 
of the passage and the heat and smoke were becoming almost intoler- 
able. 

Farther on we climbed up a high, broken piece of rock, and descended 
again by a low, narrow opening, through which we were obliged to 
crawl, and which, from its own closeness, and the heat and smoke of the 
torches, and the labor of crawling through it, was so hot that we were 
panting with exhaustion and thirst. This brought us to a rugged, per- 
pendicular hole, three or four feet in diameter, with steps barely large 
enough for a foothold, worn in the rock. We descended with some 
difficulty, and at the foot came out upon a ledge-of rock, which ran up 
on the right to a great height, while on the left was a deep, yawning 
chasm. A few rude logs were laid along the edge of this chasm, which, 
with a pole for a railing, served as a bridge, and, with the torchlight 
thrown into the abyss below, made a wild crossing-place; the passage 
then turned to the right, contracting to about three feet in height and 
the same in width, and descending rapidly. We were again obliged to 
betake ourselves to crawling, and again the heat became insufferable. 
Indeed, we went on with some apprehensions. To faint in one of those 
narrow passages, so far removed from a breath of air, would be almost 
to die there. As to carrying a man out, it was impossible for either of 
us to do more than drag himself along, and I believe that there could 
have been no help from the Indians. 

This passage continued fifty or sixty feet, when it doubled on itself, 
still contracted as before, and still rapidly descending. It then enlarged 
to a rather spacious cavern, and took a southwest direction, after which 
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there was another perpendicular hole, leading, by means of a rude and 
rickety ladder, to a steep, low, crooked, and crawling passage, descend- 
ing until it opened into a large broken chamber, at one end of which 
was a deep hole or basin of water. 

The water was in a deep, stony basin, Fursing “under a shelf of over- 
hanging rock, with a pole laid across on one side, over which the Indians 
leaned to dip it up with their calabashes; and this alone, if we had 
wanted other proof, was confirmation that the place had been used as a 
well. 

But at the moment it was a matter of very little consequence to us 
whether any living being had ever drunk from it before; the sight of it 
was more welcome to us than gold or rubies. We were dripping with 
sweat, black with smoke, and perishing with thirst. It lay before us in 
its stony basin, clear and inviting, but it was completely out of reach; 
the basin was so deep that we could not reach the water with our hands, 
and we had no vessel of any kind to dip it out with. In our entire igno- 
rance of the character of the place, we had not made any provision, and 
the Indians had only brought what they were told to bring. I crawled 
down on one side, and dipped up a little with one hand; but it was a 
scanty supply, and with this water before us we were compelled to go 
away with our thirst unsatisfied. Fortunately, however, after crawling 
back through the first narrow passage, we found some fragments of a 
broken water-jar, with which the Indians returned and brought us enough 
to cool our tongues. 

In going down we had scarcely noticed anything except the wild path 
before us; but, having now some knowledge of the place, the labor was 
not so great, and we inquired for the passage which the Indians had told 
us led to Mani. On reaching it, we turned off, and, after following it a 
short distance, found it completely stopped by a natural closing of the 
rock. From the best information we could get, although all said the 
passage led to Mani, we were satisfied that the Indians had never at- 
tempted to explore it. It did not lead to the water, nor out of the cave, 
and our guides had never entered it before. : 

As we adyanced, we remained a little while in the cooler atmosphere 
before exposing ourselves to the rush of cold air toward the mouth, and 
in an hour anda half from the time of entering, we emerged into the 
outer air. 

As amere cave, this was extraordinary; but as a well or watering- 
place for an ancient city, it was past belief, except for the proofs under 
our own eyes, Around it were the ruins of a city without any other 
visible means of supply, and, what rarely happened, with the Indians it 
was matter of traditionary knowledge. They say that it was not. dis- 
covered by them; it was used by their fathers ; they did not know when 
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it began to be used. They ascribe it to that remote people whom they 
refer to as the antiguos. 

And a strong circumstance to induce the belief that it was once used 
by the inhabitants of a populous city, is the deep track worn in the rock. 
For ages the region around has been desolate, or occupied only by a few 
Indians during the time of working in the milpas. Their straggling foot- 
steps would never have made that deep track. It could only have been 
made by the constant and long-continued tread of thousands, 


PMathantel Parker Ccillis. 
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UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


[Poems, Sacred, Passionate, and Humorous.—Complete Edition. 1864. ] 


HE shadows lay along Broadway, 
Twas near the twilight-tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she; but, viewlessly, 
Walked spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her, 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo— 

But honored well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl, lily-pale; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail: 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 
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No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way !— 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed alway! 


AT LADY BLESSINGTON’S. 
[From “‘Pencillings by the Way.”—Prose Works. 1850.] 


a FRIEND in Italy had kindly given me a letter to Lady Blessing- 
ton, and with a strong curiosity to see this celebrated lady, I called 
on the second day after my arrival in London. It was “deep i’ the 
afternoon,” but I had not yet learned the full meaning of “town 
hours.” “Her ladyship had not come down to breakfast.” I gave 
the letter and my address to the powdered footman, and had scarce 
reached home when a note arrived inviting me to call the same evening 
at ten. 

In a long library lined alternately with splendidly bound books and 
mirrors, and with a deep window of the breadth of the room, opening 
upon Hyde Park, I found Lady Blessington alone. The picture to my 
eye as the door opened was a very lovely one. A woman of remarkable 
beauty half buried in a fauteuil of yellow satin, reading by a magnificent 
lamp, suspended from the centre of the arched ceiling; sofas, couches, 
ottomans, and busts, arranged in rather a crowded sumptuousness 
through the room; enamel tables, covered with expensive and elegant 
trifles in every corner, and a delicate white hand relieved on the back of 
a book, to which the eye was attracted by the blaze of its diamond rings. 
As the servant mentioned my name, she rose and gave me her hand very 
cordially, and a gentleman entering immediately after, she presented me 
to her son-in-law, Count D’Orsay, the well-known Pelham of London, 
and certainly the most splendid specimen of a man and a well-dressed 
one that I had ever seen. Tea was brought in immediately, and con- 
versation went swimmingly on. 

Her ladyship’s inquiries were principally about America, of which, 
from long absence, I knew very little. She was extremely curious to - 
know the degrees of reputation the present popular authors of England 
enjoy among us, particularly Bulwer, Galt, and D’Israeli (the author of 
“Vivian Grey”). “ If you will come to-morrow night,” she said, “ you will 
see Bulwer. Iam delighted that he is popular in America. He is envied 
and abused by all the literary men of London, for nothing, I believe, ex- 
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cept that he gets five hundred pounds for his books and they fifty, and 
knowing this, he chooses to assume a pride (some people call it puppy- 
ism), which is only the armor of a sensitive mind, afraid of a wound. 
He is to his friends the most frank and gay creature in the world, and 
open to boyishness with those who he thinks understand and value him. 
He has a brother, Henry, who is as clever as himself in a different vein, 
and. is just now publishing a book on the present state of France. Bul- 
wer'’s wife, you know, is one of the most beautiful women in London, 
and his house is the resort of both fashion and talent. He is just now 
hard at work on anew book, the subject of which is the last days of 
Pompeii. The hero is a Roman dandy, who wastes himself in luxury, 
till this great catastrophe rouses him and develops a character of the 
noblest capabilities. Is Galt much liked?” 

I answered to the best of my knowledge that he was not. His life of 
Byron was a stab at the dead body of the noble poet, which, for one, I 
never could forgive, and his books were clever, but vulgar. He was 
evidently not a gentleman in his mind. This was the opinion I had 
formed in America, and I had never heard another. 

“T am sorry for it,” said Lady B., “for he is the dearest and best old 
man in the world. I know him well. He is just on the verge of the 
grave, but comes to see me now and then, and if you had known how 
shockingly Byron treated him, you would only wonder at his sparing his 
memory so much.” 

“Nal mortus nist bonum,” I thought would have been a better course. 
If he had reason to dislike him, he had better not have written since he 
was dead. 

‘“ Perhaps—perhaps. But Galt has been all his life miserably poor, 
and lived by his books. That must be his apology. Do you know the 
D’Israelis in America?” 

I assured her ladyship that the “Curiosities of Literature,” by the 
father, and “ Vivian Grey” and ‘Contarini Fleming,” by the son, were 
universally known. 

“Tam pleased at that, too, for I like them both. D’Israeli, the elder, 
came here with his son the other night. It would have delighted you 
to see the old man’s pride in him. He is very fond of him, and as he 
was going away, he patted him on the head, and said to me, ‘ Take care 
of him, Lady Blessington, for my sake. He is a clever lad, but he wants 
ballast. I am glad he has the honor to know you, for you will check 
him sometimes when I am away!’ D Israeli, the elder, lives in the 
country, about twenty miles from town, and seldom comes up to London. 
He is a very plain old man in his manners, as plain as his son is the re- 
verse. D'Israeli, the younger, is quite his own character of Vivian Grey, 
crowded with talent, but very sovgné of his curls, and a bit of a coxcomb. 
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There is no reserve about him, however, and he is the only joyous dandy 
I ever saw.” 

T asked if the account I had seen in some American paper of a. liter- 
ary celebration at Canandaigua, and the engraving of her ladyship’s 
name with some others upon a rock, was not a quiz. 

“Oh, by no means. I was equally flattered and amused by the whole 
affair. I haveagreat idea of taking a trip to America to see it. Then the 
letter, commencing ‘Most charming countess—for charming you must 
be since you have written the conversations of Lord Byron '—oh, it was 
quite delightful. I have shown it to everybody. By the way, I receive 
a great many letters from America, from people I never heard of, written 
in the most extraordinary style of compliment, apparently in perfectly 
good faith. I hardly know what to make of them.” 

I accounted for it by the perfect seclusion in which great numbers of 
cultivated people live in our country, who, having neither intrigue, nor 
fashion, nor twenty other things to occupy their minds as in England, 
depend entirely upon books, and consider an author who has given them 
pleasure as a friend. “America,” I said, ‘has probably more literary en- 
thusiasts than any country in the world; and there are thousands of 
romantic minds in the interior of New England who know perfectly 
every writer this side the water, and hold them all in affectionate venera- 
tion, scarcely conceivable by a sophisticated European. If it were not 
for such readers, literature would be the most thankless of vocations. I, 
for one, would never write another line.” 

‘And do you think these are the people who write to me? If I could 
think so, I should be exceedingly happy. People in England are refined 
down to such heartlessness—criticism, private and public, is so inter- 
ested and so cold, that it is really delightful to know there is a more 
generous tribunal. Indeed I think all our authors now are beginning to 
write for America. We think already a great deal of your praise or 
censure.” 

I asked if her ladyship had known many Americans. 

“Not in London, but a great many abroad. I was with Lord Bless- 
ington in his yacht at Naples, when the American fleet was lying there, 
eight or ten years ago, and we were constantly on board your ships. I 
knew Commodore Creighton and Captain Deacon extremely well, and 
liked them particularly. They were with us, either on board the yacht 
or the frigate, every evening, and I remember very well the bands play- 
ing always ‘God save the King’ as we went up theside. Count D’Orsay 
here, who spoke very little English at that time, had a great passion for 
Yankee Doodle, and it was always played at his request.” 

The count, who still speaks the language with a very slight accent, 
but with a choice of words that shows him to be a man of uncommon 
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tact and elegance of mind, inquired after several of the officers, whom I 
have not the pleasure of knowing. He seemed to remember his visits to 
the frigate with great pleasure. The conversation, after running upon a 
variety of topics, which I could not with propriety put into a letter for 
the public eye, turned very naturally upon Byron. I had frequently 
seen the Countess Guiccioli on the continent, and I asked Lady Blessing- 
ton if she knew her. ; 

‘No. We were at Pisa when they were living together, but though 
Lord Blessington had the greatest curiosity to see her, Byron would 
never permit it. ‘She has ared head of her own,’ said he, ‘and don’t 
like to show it.’ Byron treated the poor creature dreadfully ill. She 
feared more than she loved him.” 

She had told me the same thing herself in Italy. 

It would be impossible, of course, to make a full and fair record of a 
conversation of some hours. I have only noted one or two topics which 
I thought most likely to interest an American reader. During all this 
long visit, however, my eyes were very busy in finishing for memory a 
portrait of the celebrated and beautiful woman before me. 

The portrait of Lady Blessington in the “Book of Beauty” is not 
unlike her, but it is still an unfavorable likeness. <A picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence hung opposite me, taken, perhaps, at the age of eigh- 
teen, which is more like her, and as captivating a representation of a just 
matured woman, full of loveliness and love, the kind of creature with 
whose divine sweetness the gazer’s heart aches, as ever was drawn in the 
painter’s most inspired hour. The original is now (she confessed it very 
frankly) forty. She looks something on the sunny side of thirty. Her 
person is full, but preserves all the fineness of an admirable shape; her 
foot is not crowded in a satin slipper, for which a Cinderella might long 
be looked for m vain, and her complexion (an unusually fair skin, with 
very dark hair and eyebrows) is of even a girlish delicacy and freshness. 
Her dress of blue satin (if I am describing her like a milliner, it is be- 
cause I have here and there a reader of the “ Mirror” in my eye who will 
be amused by it) was cut low and folded across her bosom, in a way to 
show to advantage the round and sculpture-like curve and whiteness of 
a pair of exquisite shoulders, while her hair dressed close to her head, 
and parted simply on her forehead with a rich /erronier of turquoise, en- 
‘veloped in clear outline a head with which it would be difficult to find 
a fault. Her features are regular, and her mouth, the most expressive 
of them, has a ripe fulness and freedom of play, peculiar to the Irish 
physiognomy, and expressive of the most unsuspicious good humor. 
Add to all this a voice merry and sad by turns, but always musical, and 
manners of the most unpretending elegance, yet even more remarkable 
for their winning kindness, and you have the most prominent traits of 
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one of the most lovely and fascinating women I have ever seen, Re- 
membering her talents and her rank, and the unenvying admiration she 
receives from the world of fashion and genius, it would be difficult to 
reconcile her lot to the “ doctrine of compensation.” : 

In the evening I kept my appointment with Lady Blessington. She 
had deserted hens exquisite library for the drawing-room, and sat, in fuller 
dress, with six or seven gentlemen about her. I was presented immedi- 
ately to all, and when the conversation was resumed, I took the oppor- 
tunity to remark the distinguished coterie with which she was sur- 
rounded. 

Nearest me sat Smith, the author of “ Rejected Addresses "—a hale, 
handsome man, apparently fifty, with white hair, and a very nobly-formed 
head and physiognomy. His eye alone, small and with lids contracted 
into an habitual look of drollery, betrayed the bent of his genius. He 
held a cripple’s crutch in his hand, and though otherwise rather particu- 
larly well dressed, wore a pair of large India-rubber shoes—the penalty 
he was paying doubtless for the many good dinners he had eaten. He 
played rather an aside in the conversation, whipping in with a quiz ora 
witticism whenever he could get an opportunity, but more a listener than 
a talker. : 

- I fell into conversation after a while with Smith, who, supposing I 
beiubs not have heard the names of the others, in the hurry of an intro- 
duction, kindly took the trouble to play the dictionary, and added a 
graphic character of each as he named him. Among other things he 
talked a great deal of America, and asked me if I knew our distinguished 
countryman, Washington Irving. I had never been so fortunate as to 
meet him. ‘ You have lost a great deal,” he said, ‘for never was so de- 
lightful a fellow. I was once taken down with him into the country by 
a merchant, to dinner. Our friend stopped his carriage at the gate of 
his park, and asked us if we would walk through his grounds to the 
house. Irving refused and held me down by the coat, so that we drove 
on to the house together, leaving our host to follow on foot. ‘I make it 
a principle,’ said Irving, ‘never to walk with a man through his own 
grounds. I have no idea of praising a thing whether I like it or not. 
You and [ will do them to-morrow morning by ourselves.’” The rest 
of the company had turned their attention to Smith as he began his story, 
and there was a universal inquiry after Mr. Irving. Indeed the first 
questions on the lips of every one to whom I am introduced as an Ameri- 
can, are of him and Cooper. The latter seems to me to be admired as 
much here as abroad, in spite of a common impression that he dislikes 
the nation. No man’s works could have higher praise in the general 
conversation that followed, though several instances were mentioned of 
his having shown an unconquerable aversion to the English when in 
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England. Lady Blessington mentioned Mr. Bryant, and I was pleased at 
the immediate tribute paid to his delightful poetry by the talented circle 
around her. 

Toward twelve o'clock, “Mr. Lytton Bulwer” was announced, and° 
enter the author of “ Pelham.” I had made up my mind how he should 
look, and between prints and descriptions thought I could scarcely be 
mistaken in my idea of his person. No two things could be more un- 
like, however than the ideal Mr. Bulwer in my mind and the real Mr. 
Bulwer who followed the announcement. Imprimis, the gentleman who 
entered was not handsome. I beg pardon of the boarding-schools—but 
he really was not. The engraving of him published some time ago in 
America is as much like any other man living, and gives you no idea of 
his head whatever. He is short, very much bent in the back, shghtly 
knock-kneed, and, if my opinion in such matters goes for anything, as 
ill-dressed a man, for a gentleman, as you will find in London. His fig- 
ure is slight and very badly put together, and the only commendable 
point in his person, as far as I could see, was the smallest foot I ever saw 
aman stand upon. Aw reste, I liked his manners extremely. He ran 
up to Lady Blessington, with the joyous heartiness of a boy let out of 
school; and the ‘‘how d’ye, Bulwer!” went round, as he shook hands 
with everybody, in the style of welcome usually given to “the best fel- 
low in the world.” AsI had brought a letter of introduction to him 
from a friend in Italy, Lady Blessington introduced me particularly, and 
we had a long conversation about Naples and its pleasant society. 

Bulwer’s head is phrenologically a fine one. His forehead retreats 
very much, but is very broad and well marked, and the whole air is that 
of decided mental superiority. His nose is aquiline, and far too large 
for proportion, though he conceals its extreme prominence by an’ im- 
mense pair of red whiskers, which entirely conceal the lower part of his 
face in profile. His complexion is fair, his hair profuse, curly, and of 
a light auburn, his eye not remarkable, and his mouth contradictory, I 
should think, of all talent. A more good-natured, habitually-smiling, 
nerveless expression could hardly be imagined. Perhaps my impression 
is an imperfect one, as he was in the highest spirits, and was not serious 
the whole evening for a minute—but it is strictly and faithfully my im- 
pression. 

_ I can imagine no style of conversation calculated to be more agreeable 
than Bulwer’s. Gay, quick, various, half-satirical, and always fresh and 
different from everybody else, he seemed to talk because he could not 
help it, and infected everybody with his spirits. I cannot give even the 
substance of it in a letter, for it was in a great measure local or personal. 
A great deal of fun was made of a proposal by Lady Blessington, to take 
Bulwer to America and show him at so much a head. She asked me 
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whether I thought it would be a good speculation. I took upon myself 
to assure her ladyship that, provided she played showman, the “con- 
cern,” as they would phrase it in America, would be certainly a profita- 
ble one. Bulwer said he would rather go in disguise and hear them 
abuse his books. It would be pleasant, he thought, to hear the opinions 
of people who judged him neither as a member of parliament nor a dandy 
—simply a book-maker. Smith asked him if he kept an amanuensis. 
“No,” he said, “I scribble it all out myself, and send it to the press 
in a most ungentlemanlike hand, half print and half hieroglyphic, with 
all its imperfections on its head, and correct in the proof—very 
much to the dissatisfaction of the publisher, who sends me in a bill 
of sixteen pounds six shillings and fourpence for extra corrections. 
Then I am free to confess I don’t know grammar. Lady Blessington, do 
you know grammar? I detest grammar. There never was such a thing 
heard of before Lindley Murray. I wonder what they did for grammar 
before his day! Oh, the delicious blunders one sees when they are irre- 
trievable! And the best of it is, the critics never get hold of them. 
Thank Heaven for second editions, that one may scratch out his blots, 
and go down clean and gentlemanlike to posterity!” Smith asked him 
if he had ever reviewed one of his own books. ‘ No—but I could! And 
then how I should like to recriminate and defend myself indignantly ! I 
think I could be preciously severe. Depend upon it nobody knows a 
book’s defects half so well as its author. I have a great idea of criticis- 
ing my works for my posthumous memoirs. Shall J, Smith? Shall J, 
Lady Blessington? ” 

Bulwer’s voice, like his brother’s, is exceedingly lover-like and sweet. 
His playful tones are quite delicious, and his clear laugh is the soul of 
sincere and careless merriment. 

It is quite impossible to convey in a letter scrawled literally between 
the end of a late visit and a tempting pillow the evanescent and pure 
spirit of a conversation of wits. I must confine myself, of course, in 
such sketches, to the mere sentiment of things that concern general lit- 
erature and ourselves. 

“The Rejected Addresses” got upon his crutches about three o’clock 
in the morning, and I made my exit with the rest, thanking Heaven 
that, though in a strange country, my mother-tongue was the language 
of its men of genius. ° 
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A BREAKFAST WITH ELIA. 
[Lrom the Same. | 


[Sees to breakfast with a gentleman in the Temple to meet Charles 
Lamb and his sister—‘t Elia and Bridget Elia.” I never in my life 
had an invitation more to my taste. The essays of Elia are certainly 
the most charming things in the world, and it has been for the last ten 
years my highest compliment to the literary taste of a friend to present 
him with a copy. Who has not smiled over the humorous description 
of Mrs. Battle? Who that has read Elia would not give more to see 
him than all the other authors of his time put together ? 

Our host was rather a character. I had brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to him from Walter Savage Landor, the author of “ Imaginary Con- 
versations,” living at Florence, with a request that he would put me in a 
way of seeing one or two men about whom I had acuriosity, Lamb more 
particularly. I could not have been recommended to a better person. 
Mr. R. is a gentleman who, everybody says, should have been an author, 
but who never wrote a book. He is a profound German scholar, has 
travelled much, is the intimate friend of Southey, Coleridge, and Lamb, 
has breakfasted with Goethe, travelled with Wordsworth through France 
and Italy, and spends part of every summer with him, and knows every- 
thing and everybody that is distinguished—in short, is, in his bachelor’s 
chambers in the Temple, the friendly nucleus of a great part of the talent 
of England. 

I arrived a half hour before Lamb, and had time to learn some of his 
peculiarities, He lives a little out of London, and is very much of an 
invalid. Some family circumstances have tended to depress him very 
much of late years, and unless excited by convivial intercourse, he 
scarce shows a trace of what he was. He was very much pleased with 
the American reprint of his Elia, though it contains several things which 
are not his—written so in his style, however, that it is scarce a wonder 
the editor should mistake them. If I remember right, they were “ Val- 
entine’s Day,” the “ Nuns of Caverswell,” and “Twelfth Night.” He is 
excessively given to mystifying his friends, and is never so delighted as 
when he has persuaded some one into the belief of one of his grave in- 
ventions. His amusing biographical sketch of Liston was in this vein, 
and there was no doubt in anybody’s mind that it was authentic, and 
written in perfectly good faith. Liston was highly enraged with it, and 
Lamb was delighted in proportion. 

There was a rap at the door at last, and enter a gentleman in black 
small-clothes and gaiters, short and very slight in his person, his head 
set on his shoulders with a thoughtful, forward bent, his hair just sprin- 
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kled with gray, a beautiful deepset eye, aquiline nose, and a very inde- 
scribable mouth. Whether it expressed most humor or feeling, good 
nature or a kind of whimsical peevishness, or twenty other things which 
passed over it by turns, I cannot in the least be certain. 

His sister, whose literary reputation is associated very closely with 
her brother's, and who, as the original of ‘Bridget Hlia,” is a kind of 
object for literary affection, came in after him. She is a small, bent 
figure, evidently a victim to illness, and hears with difficulty. Her face 
has been, I should think, a fine and handsome one, and her bright gray 
eye is still full of intelligence and fire. They both seemed quite at home 
in our friend’s chambers, and as there was to be no one else, we immedi- 
ately drew round the breakfast table. J had set a large arm-chair for 
Miss Lamb. “Don’t take it, Mary,” said Lamb, pulling it away from her 
very gravely, “it appears as if you were going to have a tooth drawn.” 

The conversation was very local. Our host and his guest had not met 
for some weeks, and they had a great deal to say of their mutual friends. 
Perhaps in this way, however, I saw more of the author, for his manner 
of speaking of them, and the quaint humor with which he complained of 
one, and spoke well of another, was so in the vein of his inimitable writ- 
ings, that I could have fancied myself listening to an audible composi- 
tion of a new Elia. Nothing could be more delightful than the kindness 
and affection between the brother and the sister, though Lamb was con- 
tinually taking advantage of her deafness to mystify her with the most 
' singular gravity upon every topic that was started. “ Poor Mary!” said 
he, “she hears all of an epigram but the point.” ‘“‘ What are you saying 
of me, Charles?” she asked. ‘Mr. Willis,” said he, raising his voice, 
“admires your ‘Confessions of a Drunkard’ very much, and I was say- 
ing that it was no merit of yours that you understood the subject.” 
We had been speaking of this admirable essay (which is his own) half 
an hour before. 

The conversation turned upon literature after awhile, and our host, 
the Templar, could not express himself strongly enough in admiration of 
Webster’s speeches, which he said were exciting the greatest attention 
among the politicians and lawyers of England. Lamb said, “I don’t 
know much of American authors. Mary, there, devours Cooper's novels 
with a ravenous appetite, with which I have no sympathy. The only 
American book I ever read twice was the ‘Journal of John Wool- 
man,’ a Quaker preacher and tailor, whose character is one of the finest 
T ever met with. He tells a story or two about negro slaves, that brought 
the tears into my eyes. I can read no prose now, though Hazlitt some- 
times, to be sure—but then Hazlitt is worth all modern prose writers 
put together.” 

Mr, R. spoke of buying a book of Lamb’s a few days before, and I 
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mentioned my having bought a copy of Hlia the last day I was in 
America, to send as a parting gift to one of the most lovely and talented 
women in our country. 

“What did you give for it?” said Lamb. 

‘‘ About seven and sixpence.” 

“Permit me to pay you that,” said he, and with the utmost earnest- 
ness he counted out the money upon the table. 

‘“T never yet wrote anything that would sell,” he continued. “I am 
the publisher’s ruin. My last poem won’t sell a copy. Have you seen 
it, Mr. Willis?” 

T had not. : 

“It’s only eighteen pence, and I'll give you sixpence toward it;” and 

‘he described to me where I should find it sticking up in a shop-window 
in the Strand. 

Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a querulous tone of the veal pie. 
There was a kind of potted fish (of which I forget the name at this 
moment) which he had expected our friend would procure for him. He 
inquired whether there was not a morsel left perhaps in the bottem of 
the last pot. Mr. R. was not sure. 

‘Send and see,” said Lamb, “and if the pot has been coo bring 
me the cover. I ik the ce of it would do me good.” 

The cover was brought, upon which there was a picture of the fish. 
Lamb kissed it with a reproachful look at his friend, and then left the 
table and began to wander round the room with a broken, uncertain 
step, as if he almost forgot to put one leg before the other. His sister 
rose after awhile, and commenced walking up and down very much in 
the same manner on the opposite side of the table, and in the course of 
half an hour they took their leave. 

To any one who loves the writings of Charles Lamb with but half my 
own enthusiasm, even these little particulars of an hour passed in his 
company will have an interest. To him who does not, they will seem 
dul] and idle. Wreck as he certainly is, and must be, however, of what 
he was, I would rather have seen him for that single hour than the hun- 
dred and one sights of London put together. 


WHEN TOM MOORE SANG. 
[From the Same.] 


R. MOORE!” cried the footman at the bottom of the staircase. 
‘‘Mr. Moore!” cried the footman at the top. And with his glass 
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at his eye, stumbling over an ottoman between his near-sightedness and 
the darkness of the room, enter the poet. Half a glance tells you that 
he is at home on a carpet. Sliding his little feet up to Lady Blessing- 
ton (of whom he was a lover when she was sixteen, and to whom some 
of the sweetest of his songs were written), he made his compliments, with 
a gayety and an ease combined with a kind of worshipping deference 
that was worthy of a prime-minister at the court of love. With the gen- 
tlemen, all of whom he knew, he had the frank, merry manner of a con- 
fident favorite, and he was greeted like one. He went from one to the 
other, straining back his head to look up at them (for, singularly enough, 
every gentleman in the room was six feet high and upward), and to every 
one he said something which, from any one else, would have seemed 
peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his lips as if his breath was not 
more spontaneous. 

Dinner was announced, the Russian handed down “miladi,” and I 
found myself seated opposite Moore, with a blaze of light on his Bacchus 
head, and the mirrors with which the superb octagonal room is pannelled 
reflecting every motion. To see him only at table, you would think him 
not a small man. His principal length is in his body, and his head and 
shoulders are those of a much larger person. Consequently he sits tall, 
and with the peculiar erectness of head and neck, his diminutiveness dis- 
appears. : : , ; 

Nothing but a short-hand report could retain the delicacy and elegance 
of Moore’s language, and memory itself cannot embody again the kind 
of frost-work of imagery which was formed and melted on his lips. His 
voice is soft or firm as the subject requires, but perhaps the word “ gen- 
tlemanly ” describes it better than any other. It is upon a natural key, 
but, if I may so phrase it, it is fused with a high-bred affectation, ex- 
pressing deference and courtesy at the same time that its pauses are 
constructed peculiarly to catch the ear. It would be difficult not to at- 
tend him while he is talking, though the subject were but the shape of 
a wine-glass. 

Moore’s head is distinctly before me while I write, but I shall find it 
difficult to describe. His hair, which curled once all over it in long 
tendrils, unlike anybody else's in the world, and which probably sug- 
gested his sobriquet of “ Bacchus,” is diminished now to a few curls 
sprinkled with gray, and scattered in a single ring above his ears. His 
forehead is wrinkled, with the exception of a most prominent develop- 
ment of the organ of gayety, which, singularly enough, shines with the 
lustre and smooth polish of a pearl, and is surrounded by a semicircle 
of lines drawn close about it, like entrenchments against Time. His 
eyes still sparkle like a champagne bubble, though the invader has drawn 
his pencillings about the corners ; and there is a kind of wintry red, 
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of the tinge of an October leaf, that seems enamelled on his cheek, the 
eloquent record of the claret his wit has brightened. His mouth is the 
most characteristic feature of all. The lips are delicately cut, slight and 
changeable as an aspen; but there is a set-up look about the lower lip, a 
determination of the muscle to a particular expression, and you fancy 
that you can almost see wit astride upon it. It is written legibly with 
the imprint of habitual success. It is arch confident, and half diffident, 
as if he were disguising his pleasure at applause while another bright 
gleam of fancy was breaking on him. The slightly-tossed nose confirms 
the fun of the expression, and altogether it is a face that sparkles, beams, 
radiates,—everything but feels. Fascinating beyond all men as he is, 
Moore looks like a worldling. 

This description may be supposed to have occupied the hour after 
Lady Blessington retired from the table; for with her vanished Moore's 
excitement, and everybody else seemed to feel that light had gone out 
of the room. Her excessive beauty is less an inspiration than the won- 
drous talent with which she draws from every person around her his 
peculiar excellence. Talking better than anybody else, and narrating, 
particularly, with a graphic power that I never saw excelled, this dis- 
tinguished woman seems striving only to make others unfold themselves ; 
and never had diffidence a more apprehensive and encouraging listener. 
But this is a subject with which I should never be done. 

We went up to coffee, and Moore brightened again over his chasse-café, 
and went glittering on with criticisms on Grisi, the delicious songstress 
now ravishing the world, whom he placed above all but Pasta; and 
whom he thought, with the exception that her legs were too short, an in- 
comparable creature. This introduced music very naturally, and with 
a great deal of difficulty he was taken to the piano. My letter is getting 
long, and I have no time to describe his singing. It is well known, how- 
ever, that its effect is only equalled by the beauty of his own words; 
and, for one, I could have taken him into my heart with my delight. 
He makes no attempt at music. It is a kind of admirable recitative, in 
which every shade of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the senti- 
ment of the song goes through your blood, warming you to the very 
eyelids, and starting your tears, if you have soul or sense in you. I 
have heard of women’s fainting at a song of Moore’s; and if the burden 
of. it answered, by chance, to a secret in the bosom of the listener, I 
should think, from its comparative effect upon so old a stager as myself, 
that the heart would break with it. 

We all sat around the piano, and after two or three songs of Lady 
Blessington’s choice, he rambled over the keys awhile, and sang “ When 
first [ met thee,” with a pathos that beggars description. When the 
last word had faltered out, he rose and took Lady Blessington’s hand, 
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said good-night, and was gone before a word was uttered. For a full 
minute after he had closed the door no one spoke. I could have wished, 
for myself, to drop silently asleep where I sat, with the tears in my eyes 
and the softness upon my heart. 


“ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore !” 


ANDRE’S REQUEST TO WASHINGTON, 


‘T T is not the fear of death 
That damps my brow, 

It is not for another breath 
I ask thee now; 

I can die with a lip unstirred 
And a quiet heart— 

Let but this prayer be heard 
Ere I depart. 


-I can give up my mother’s look— 
My sister’s kiss; 

I can think of love—yet brook 
A death like this! 

I can give up the young fame 

I burned to win— 

All—but the spotless name 
I glory in. 


Thine is the power to give, 
Thine to deny, 

Joy for the hour I live— 
Calmness to die. 

By all the brave should cherish, 
By my dying breath, 

I ask that I may perish 
By a soldier’s death! 
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A WOMAN’S COURAGE, 
[The Yemassee. 1835.—Revised Edition, 1853.] 


puey lay in waiting for the favorable moment—silent as the grave, 
and sleepless—ready, when the garrison should determine upon a 
‘sally, to fall upon their rear; and in the meanwhile quietly preparing 
dry fuel in quantity, gathering it from time to time, and piling it against 
the logs of the fortress, they prepared thus to fire the defences that shut 
them out from their prey. 

There was yet another mode of finding entrance, which has been partially 
glimpsed at already. The scouts had done their office diligently in more 
than the required respects. Finding a slender pine twisted by a late 
storm, and scarcely sustained by a fragment of its shaft, they applied 
fire to the rich turpentine oozing from the wounded part of the tree, and 
carefully directing its fall, as it yielded to the fire, they lodged its ex- 
tremest branches, as we have already seen, against the wall of the Block 
House and just beneath the window, the only one looking from that 
quarter of the fortress. Three of the bravest of their warriors were 
assigned for scaling this point and securing their entrance, and the attack 
was forborne by the rest of the band, while their present oon upon 
which they built greatly, was in progress. 

Let us then turn to this quarter. We have already seen that the dan- 
gers of this position were duly estimated by Grayson, under the sugges- 
tion of Granger’s wife. Unhappily for its defence, the fate of the ladder 
prevented that due attention to the subject, at once, which had been im- 
peratively called for; and the subsequent excitement following the dis- 
covery of the immediate proximity of the Indians had turned the con- 
sideration of the defenders to the opposite end of the building, from 
whence the partial attack of the enemy, as described, had come. It is 
true that the workmen were yet busy with the ladder; but the assault 
had suspended their operations. in the impatient curiosity which such 
an event would necessarily induce, even in the bosom of fear. 

The wife of Grayson, fully conscious of the danger, was alone sleepless 
in that apartment. The rest of the women, scarcely apprehensive of 
attack at all, and perfectly ignorant of the present condition of affairs, 
with all that heedlessness which marks the unreflecting character, had 
sunk to the repose (without an effort at watchfulness) which previous 
fatigues had, perhaps, made absolutely unavoidable. She, alone, sat 
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thoughtful and silent—musing over present prospects—perhaps of the 
past—but still unforgetful of the difficulties and the dangers before her. 
With a calm temper she awaited the relief which, with the repair of the 
ladder, she looked for from below. 

In the mean time hearing something of the alarm, together with the 
distant war-whoop, she had looked around her for some means of defence, 
in the event of any attempt being made upon the window before the aid 
promised could reach her. But a solitary weapon met her eye, in a long 
heavy hatchet, a clumsy instrument, rather more like the cleaver of a 
butcher than the light and slender tomahawk so familiar to the Indians. 
Having secured this, with the composure of that courage which had 
been in great part taught her by the necessities of fortune, she prepared 
to do without other assistance, and to forego the sentiment of dependence, 
which is perhaps one of the most marked characteristics of her sex. 
Calmly looking round upon the sleeping and defenceless crowd about 
her, she resumed her seat upon a low bench in a corner of the apartment, 
from which she had risen to secure the hatchet, and, extinguishing the 
only light in the room, fixed her eye upon the accessible window, while 
every thought of her mind prepared her for the danger which was at 
hand. She had not long been seated when she fancied that she heard a 
slight rustling of the branches of the fallen tree just beneath the window. 
She could not doubt her senses, and her heart swelled and throbbed with 
the consciousness of approaching danger. But still she was firm—her 
spirit grew more confirmed with the coming trial; and, coolly throwing 
the slippers from her feet, grasping firmly her hatchet at the same time, 
she softly arose, and keeping close in the shadow of the wall, she made 
her way to a recess, a foot or so from the entrance, to which it was 
evident some one was cautiously approaching along the attenuated body 
of the yielding pine. Ina few moments and a shadow darkened the 
opening. She edged more closely to the point, and prepared for the in- 
truder. She now beheld the head of the enemy—a fierce and foully 
painted savage—the war-tuft rising up into a ridge, something like a 
comb, and his face smeared with colors in a style the most ferociously 
grotesque. Still she could not strike, for, as he had not penetrated the 
window, and as its entrance was quite too small to enable her to strike 
with any hope of success at any distance through it, she felt that the 
effort would be wholly without certainty; and failure might be of the 
worst consequence. Though greatly excited, and struggling between 
doubt and determination, she readily saw what would be the error of any 
precipitation. But even as she mused thus apprehensively, the cunning 
savage laid his hand upon the sill of the window, the better to raise him- 
self to its level. That sight tempted her in spite of her better sense to 
the very precipitation she had desired to avoid. In the moment that she 
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saw the hand of the red man upon the sill, the hatchet descended, under 
an impulse scarcely her own. She struck too quickly. The blow was 
given with all her force, and would certainly have separated the hand 
from the arm had it taken effect. But the quick eye of the Indian 
caught a glimpse of her movement at the very moment in which it was 
made, and the hand was withdrawn before the hatchet descended. The 
steel sank deep into the soft wood—so deeply that she could not dis- 
engage it. To try at this object would have exposed her at once to his 
weapon, and leaving it where it stuck, she sunk back again into shadow. 

What now was she to do? ‘To stay where she was would be of little 
avail; but to ery out to those below, and seek to fly, was equally unpro- 
ductive of good, besides. warning the enemy of the defencelessness of 
their condition, and thus inviting a renewal of the attack. The thought 
came to her with the danger; and without a word she maintained her 
position, in waiting for the progress of events. As the Indian had also 
sunk from sight, and some moments had now elapsed without his reap- 
pearance, she determined to make another effort for the recovery of the 
hatchet. She grasped it by the handle, and in the next moment the 
hand of the savage was upon her own. He felt that his grasp was on 
the fingers of a woman, and in a brief word and something of a chuckle, 
while he still maintained his hold upon it, he conveyed intelligence of 
the fact to those below. But it was a woman with a man’s spirit with 
whom he contended, and her endeavor was successful to disengage her- 
self. The same success did not attend her effort to recover the weapon. 
In the brief struggle with her enemy it had become disengaged from the 
wood, and while both strove to seize it, it slipped from their mutual 
hands, and sliding over the sill, in another instant was heard rattling 
through the intervening bushes. Descending upon the ground below, it 
became the spoil of those without, whose murmurs of gratulation she 
distinctly heard. But now came the tug of difficulty. The Indian, 
striving at the entrance, was necessarily encouraged by the discovery 
that his opponent was not a man; and assured, at the same time, by the 
forbearance on the part of those within to strike him effectually down 
from the tree, he now resolutely endeavored to effect his entrance. His 
head was again fully in sight of the anxious woman—then his shoulders ; 
and at length, taking a firm grasp upon the sill, he strove to elevate him- 
self by muscular strength, so as to secure him sufficient purchase for the 
entrance at which he aimed. 

What could she do—weaponless, hopeless? The prospect was start- 
ling and terrible enough; but she was a strong-minded woman, and im- 
pulse served her when reflection would most probably have taught her 
to fly. She had but one resource; and as the Indian had gradually 
thrust one hand forward for the hold upon the sill, and raised the other 
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up to the side of the window, she grasped the one nighest to her own. 
She grasped it firmly with all her might, and to advantage, as, having 
lifted himself on tiptoe for the purpose of ascent, he had necessarily lost 
much of the control which a secure hold for his feet must have given 
him. Her grasp sufficiently assisted him forward to lessen still more 
greatly the security of his feet, while at the same time though bringing 
him still farther into the apartment, placing him in such a position—half 
in air—as to defeat much of the muscular exercise which his limbs 
would have possessed in any other situation. Her weapon now would 
have been all-important; and the brave woman mentally deplored the 
precipitancy with which she had acted in the first instance, and which 
had so unhappily deprived her of its use. But self-reproach was un- 
availing now, and she was satisfied if she could be able to retain her foe 
in his present position; by which, keeping him out, or in and out, as she 
did, she necessarily excluded all other foes from the aperture which he so 
completely filled up. The intruder, though desirous enough of entrance 
before, was rather reluctant to obtain it now, under existing circum- 
stances. He strove desperately to effect a retreat, but had advanced too 
far, however, to be easily successful; and, in his confusion and disquiet, 
he spoke to those below in his own language, explaining his difficulty 
and directing their movement to his assistance. A sudden rush along 
the tree indicated to the conscious sense of the woman the new danger, 
in the approach of additional enemies, who must not only sustain, but 
push forward, the one with whom she contended. This warned her at 
once of the necessity of some sudden procedure, if she hoped to do any- 
thing for her own and the safety of those around her—the women and 
the children, whom, amid all the ccntest, she had never once alarmed. 
Putting forth all her strength, therefore, though nothing in comparison 
with that of him whom she opposed, had he been in a condition to exert 
it, she strove to draw him still farther across the entrance, so as to ex- 
clude, if possible, the approach of those coming behind him, She hoped 
to gain time—sufficient time for those preparing the ladder to come to 
her relief; and with this hope for the first time she called aloud to Gray- 
son and her husband. 

The Indian, in the meanwhile, derived the support for his person as 
well from the grasp of the woman as from his own hold upon the sill of 
the window. Her effort necessarily drawing him still farther forward, 
placed him so completely in the way of his allies that they could do him 
little service while things remained in this situation; and, to complete 
the difficulties of his predicament, while they busied themselves in sev- 
eral efforts at his extrication, the branches of the little tree, resting 
against the dwelling, yielding suddenly to the unusual weight upon it— 
trembling and sinking away at last—cracked beneath the burden, and 
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snapping off from its several holds, fell from under them, dragging 
against the building in the progress down; thus breaking their fall, but 
cutting off all their hope from this mode of entrance, and leaving their 
comrade awkwardly poised aloft, able neither to enter nor to depart 
from the window. The tree finally settled heavily upon the ground ; 
and with it went the three savages who had so readily ascended to the 
assistance of their comrade—bruised and very much hurt; while he, now 
without any support but that which he derived from the sill, and what 
little his feet could secure from the irregular crevices between the logs 
of which the house had been built, was hung in air, unable to advance 
except at the will of his woman opponent, and dreading a far worse fall 
from his eminence than that which had already happened to his allies. 
Desperate with his situation, he thrust his arm, as it was still held by 
the woman, still farther into the window, and this enabled her with both 
hands to secure and strengthen the grasp which she had originally taken 
upon it. This she did with a new courage and strength, derived from 
the voices below, by which she understood a promise of assistance. Hx- 
cited and nerved, she drew the extended arm of the Indian, in spite of 
all his struggles, directly over the sill, so as to turn the elbow completely 
down upon it. With her whole weight thus employed, bending down 
to the floor to strengthen herself to the task, she pressed the arm across 
the window until her ears heard the distinct, clear crack of the bone— 
until she heard the groan, and felt the awful struggles of the suffering 
wretch, twisting himself round with all his effort to obtain for the shat- 
tered arm a natural and relaxed position, and with this object leaving 
his hold upon everything, only sustained, indeed, by the grasp of his 
enemy. But the movement of the woman had been quite too sudden, 
her nerves too firm, and her strength too great, to suffer him to succeed. 
The jagged splinters of the broken limb were thrust up, lacerating and 
tearing through flesh and skin, while a howl of the acutest agony at- 
tested the severity of that suffering which could extort such an acknowl- 
edgment from the American savage. He fainted in his pain, and as the 
weight increased upon the arm of the woman, the nature of her sex be- 
gan to resume its sway. With a shudder of every fibre, she released her 
hold upon him. The effort of her soul was over—a strange sickness 
came upon her; and she was just conscious of a crashing fall of the 
heavy body among the branches of the tree at the foct of the window, 
when she staggered back fainting in the arms of her husband, who just 
at that moment ascended to her relief. 
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THE LOST PLEIAD. 


[ Poems. 1853.] 


NESS in the sky, 

Where it was seen 

So long in eminence of light serene,— 

Nor on the white tops of the glistering wave, 
Nor down, in mansions of the hidden deep, 
Though beautiful in green 

And crystal, its great caves of mystery,— 
Shall the bright watcher have 

Her place, and, as of old, high station keep! 


Gone! gone! 

Oh! never more, to cheer 

The mariner, who holds his course alone 

On the Atlantic, through the weary night, 
When the stars turn to watchers, and do sleep, 
Shall it again appear, 

With the sweet-loving certainty of light, 
Down shining on the shut eyes of the deep! 


The upward-looking shepherd on the hills 

Of Chaldea, night-returning, with his flocks, 
He wonders why his beauty doth not blaze, 
Gladding his gaze, — 

And, from his dreary watch along the rocks, 
Guiding him homeward o’er the perilous ways! 
How stands he waiting still, in a sad maze, 
Much wondering, while the drowsy silence fills 
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The sorrowful vault !—how lingers, in the hope that night 


May yet renew the expected and swect light, 
So natural to his sight! 


And lone, 
Where, at the first, in smiling love she shone, 
Brood the once happy circle of bright stars: 


How should they dream, until her fate was known, 


That they were ever confiscate to death ? 
That dark oblivion the pure beauty mars, 


And, like the earth, its common bloom and breath, 


That they should fall from high, 


Their lights grow blasted by a touch, and die,— 


All their concerted springs of harmony 
Snapt rudely, and the generous music gone! 


Ab! still the strain 

Of wailing sweetness fills the saddening sky; 
The sister stars, lamenting in their pain 

That one of the selectest ones must die, — 
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Must vanish, when most lovely, from the rest! 
Alas! ’tis ever thus the destiny. 

Even Rapture’s song hath evermore a tone 

Of wailing, as for bliss too quickly gone. 

The hope most precious is the soonest lost, 

The flower most sweet is first to feel the frost. 
Are not all short-lived things the loveliest ? 
And, like the pale star, shooting down the sky, 
Look they not ever brightest, as they fly 

From the lone sphere they blest! 


THE BURDEN OF THE DESERT, 


HE burden of the Desert, 
The Desert like the deep, 
That from the south in whirlwinds 
Comes rushing up the steep ;— 
I see the spoiler spoiling, 
I hear the strife of blows; 
Up, watchman, to thy heights and say 
How the dread conflict goes! 


What hear’st thou from the desert ?— 
‘CA sound, as if a word 

Were from its axle lifted up 
And to an ocean hurled; 

The roaring as of waters, 
The rushing as of hills, 

And lo! the tempest-smoke and cloud, 
That all the desert fills.” 


What seest thou on the desert ?— 
‘A chariot comes,’ he cried, 

‘¢ With camels and with horsemen, 
That travel by its side; 

And now a lion darteth 
From out the cloud, and he 

Looks backward ever as he flies, 
As fearing still to see!” 


What, watchman, of the horsemen ?— 
“They come, and as they ride, 
Their horses crouch and tremble, 
Nor toss their manes in pride; 
The camels wander scattered, 
The horsemen heed them naught, 
But speed, as if they dreaded still 
The foe with whom they fought.” 
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What foe is this, thou watchman ?— 
“Hark! Hark! the horsemen come; 

Still looking on the backward path, 
As if they feared a doom; 

. Their locks are white with terror, 

Their very shouts a groan; 

‘Babylon,’ they cry, ‘has fallen, 
And all her gods are gone!’” 


SONG IN MARCH. 


N OW are the winds about us in their glee, 
Tossing the slender tree; 

Whirling the sands about his furious car, 

March cometh from afar; 

Breaks the sealed magic of old Winter’s dreams, 
And rends his glassy streams ; 

Chafing with potent airs, he fiercely takes 

Their fetters from the lakes, 

And, with a power by queenly Spring supplied, 
Wakens the slumbering tide. 


With a wild love he seeks young Summer’s charms 
And clasps her to his arms; 

Lifting his shield between, he drives away 

Old Winter from his prey ;— 

The ancient tyrant whom he boldly braves, 

Goes howling to his caves; 

And, to his northern realm compelled to fly, 
Yields up the victory; 

Melted are all his bands, o’erthrown his towers, 
And March comes bringing flowers. 


Elizabeth Dakes Smith. 
Born in Cumberland, Me., 1806. 


THE DROWNED MARINER. 


MARINER sat on the shrouds one night, 
The wind was piping free; 


Now bright, now dimmed was the moonlight pale, 
And the phosphor gleamed in the wake of the whale, 


As he floundered in the sea; 
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The scud was flying athwart the sky, 

The gathering winds went whistling by, 

And the wave as it towered, then fell in spray, 
Looked an emerald wall in the moonlight ray. 


The mariner swayed and rocked on the mast, 
But the tumult pleased him well; 

Down the yawning wave his eye he cast, 

And the monsters watched as they hurried past, 
Or lightly rose and fell, 

For their broad, damp fins were under the tide, 

And they lashed as they passed the vessel’s side, 

And their filmy eyes, all huge and grim, 

Glared fiercely up, and they glared at him. 


Now freshens the gale, and the brave ship goes 
Like an uncurbed steed along, 
A sheet of flame is the spray she throws, 
As her gallant prow the water ploughs— 
But the ship is fleet and strong: 
The topsails are reefed and the sails are furled, 
And onward she sweeps o’er the watery world, 
And dippeth her spars in the surging flood; 
But there came no chill to the mariner’s blood. 


Wildly she rocks, but he swingeth at ease, 

And holds him by the shroud; 
And as she careens to the crowding breeze, 
The gaping deep the mariner sces, 

And the surging heareth loud. 
Was that a face, looking up at him, 
With its pallid cheek and its cold eyes dim ? 
Did it beckon him down ? did it call his name ? 
Now rolleth the ship the way whence it came. 


The mariner looked, and he saw with dread, 
A face he knew too well; 
And the cold eyes glared, the eyes of the dead, 
And its long hair out on the wave was spread, 
Was there a tale to tell ? 
The stout ship rocked with a reeling speed, 
And the mariner groaned, as weil he need, 
For ever down, as she plunged on her side, 
The dead face gleamed from the briny tide. 


Bethink thee, mariner, well of the past, 
A voice calls loud for thee— 

There’s a stifled prayer, the first, the last, 

The plunging ship on her beam is cast, 
Oh, where shall thy burial be ? . 
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Bethink thee of oaths that were lightly spoken, 
Bethink thee of vows that were lightly broken, 
Bethink thee of all that is dear to thee— 

For thou art alone on the raging sea; 


Alone in the dark, alone on the wave, 
To buffet the storm alone— 

To struggle aghast at thy watery grave, 

To struggle, and feel there is none to save— 
God shield thee, helpless one! 

The stout limbs yield, for their strength is past, 

The trembling hands on the deep are cast, 

The white brow gleams a moment more, 

Then slowly sinks—the struggle is o’er. 


Down, down where the storm is hushed to sleep, 
Where the sea its dirge shall swell, 
Where the amber drops for thee shall weep, 
And the rose-lipped shell her music keep, 
There thou shalt slumber well. 
The gem and the pearl lie heaped at thy side, 
They fell from the neck of the beautiful bride, 


From the strong man’s hand, from the maiden’s brow, 


As they slowly sunk to the wave below. 


A peopled home is the ocean bed, 
The mother and child are there— 
The fervent youth and the hoary head, 
The maid, with her floating locks outspread, 
The babe with its silken hair; 
As the water moveth they lightly sway, 
And the tranquil lights on their features play ; 
And there is each cherished and beautiful form, 
Away from decay, and away from the storm. 


Charles fFfenno Hoffman. 


Born in New York, N. Y., 1806. Drep at Harrisburg, Penn., 1884. 


MONTEREY. 
[Poems. Collective Edition. 1878.] 


E were not many—we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day— 
Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give half his years if he then could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 
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Now here, now there, the shot, it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 

Yet not a single soldier quailed 

When wounded comrades round them wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 


And on—still on our column kept 

Through walls of flame its withering way; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns which swept 

The slippery streets of Monterey. 


The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past, 
And braving full their murderous blast, 

Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 


Our banners on those turrets wave, 

And there our evening bugles play; 
Where orange boughs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 

Who fought and fell at Monterey. 


We are not many—we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day; 

But who of us has not confessed 

He’d rather share their warrior rest, 
Than not have been at Monterey ? 


THE MINT JULEP. : 


iA a said that the gods on Olympus of old 
(And who the bright legend profanes with a doubt ?) 
One night, ’mid their revels, by Bacchus were told 
That his last butt of nectar had somehow run out! 


But determined to send round the goblet once more, 
They sued to the fairer immortals for aid 

In composing a draught which, til] drinking were o’er, 
Should cast every wine ever drank in the shade. 


Grave Ceres herself blithely yielded her corn, 
And the spirit that lives in each amber-hued grain, 
And which first had its birth from the dew of the morn, 
Was taught to steal out in bright dew-drops again. 
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Pomona, whose choicest of fruits on the board 
Were scattered profusely in every one's reach, 

When called on a tribute to cull from the hoard, 
Expressed the mild juice of the delicate peach. 


The liquids were mingled while Venus looked on 
With glances so fraught with sweet magical power, 
That the honey of Hybla, e’en when they were gone, 
Has never been missed in the draught from that hour. 


Flora, then, from her bosom of fragrancy, shook, 
And with roseate fingers pressed down in the bowl, 

All dripping and fresh as it came from the brook, 
The herb whose aroma should flavor the whole. 


The draught was delicious, and loud the acclaim, 
Though something seemed wanting for all to bewail, 
But Juuers the drink of immortals became, 
When Jove himself added a handful of hail. 


FAatthew Fontaine Maury. 


Born in Spottsylvania Ce., Va., 1806. Diep at Lexington, Va., 1873. 


THE SOUTHERN SKY. 
[The Physical Geography of the Sea. 1855.—Revised Edition. 1860.]} 


ea the stars begin to peep out, timidly at first, as if to see 
whether the elements here below had ceased their strife, and if the 
scene on earth be such as they, from bright spheres aloft, may shed their 
sweet influences upon. Sirius, or that blazing world 7 Argus, may be 
the first watcher to send down a feeble ray ; then follow another and an- 
other, all smiling meekly; but presently, in the short twilight of the 
latitude, the bright leaders of the starry host blaze forth in all their 
glory, and the sky is decked and spangled with superb brilliants. In 
the twinkling of an eye, and faster than the admiring gazer can tell, the 
stars seem to leap out from their hiding-places. By invisible hands, and 
in quick succession, the constellations are hung out; but first of all, and 
with dazzling glory, in the azure depths of space appears the Great 
Southern Cross. That shining symbol lends a holy grandeur to the. 
scene, making it still more impressive. Alone in the night-watch, after 
the sea-breeze has sunk to rest, I have stood on the deck under those 
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beautiful skies, gazing, admiring, rapt. I have seen there, above the 
horizon at once, and shining with a splendor unknown to these latitudes, 
every star of the first magnitude—save only six—that is contained in the 
catalogue of the 100 principal fixed stars of astronomers. There lies the 
city on the sea-shore, wrapped in sleep. The sky looks solid, like a 
vault of steel set with diamonds. The stillness below is in harmony with 
the silence above, and one almost fears to speak, lest the harsh sound of 
the human voice, reverberating through those vaulted “chambers of 
the south,” should wake up echo, and drown the music that fills the 
soul. ‘ j : 

Orion is there, just about to march down into the sea; but Canopus 
and Sirius, with Castor and his twin brother, and Procyon, 7 Argus, and 
Regulus—these are high up in their course; they look down with great 
splendor, smiling peacefully as they precede the Southern Cross on its 
western way. And yonder, farther still, away to the south, float the 
Magellanic clouds, and the ‘‘ Coal Sacks ”—those mysterious, dark spots 
in the sky, which seem as though it had been rent, and these were holes 
in the “ azure robe of night,” looking out into the starless, empty, black 
abyss beyond. One who has never watched the southern sky in the 
stillness of the night, after the sea breeze with its turmoil is done, can 
have no idea of its grandeur, beauty, and loveliness. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Born in Portland, Me., 1807, Dimp at Cambridge, Mass., 1882, 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 
[Poetical Works. 1887.] 


#6 a speak! thou fearful guest! 
K? Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?” 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December; 
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And, like the water’s flow 

Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 


“‘T was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse: 
For this I sought thee. 


‘Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


*‘ Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


‘‘But when I older grew, 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With tbe marauders. 

Wild was the life we led; 

Many the souls that sped, 

Many the hearts that bled, 
By our stern orders. 


‘*Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o’erflowing. 


‘«Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
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Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


“‘T wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 


“Bright in her father’s hall 

Shields gleamed upon the wall, 

Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


‘“* While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 


‘She was a Prince’s child, 

T but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 

Follow the sea-mew’s flight ? 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 


“Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen !— 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his armed hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 
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‘‘Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 
When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 


“‘ And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

Death! was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without quarter! 

Midships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 


‘‘As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden, 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 


‘““Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 


‘“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes; 
Under that tower she lics; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another, 


‘¢ Still grew my bosom then, 

Still as a stagnant fen! 

Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful! 
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In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 

O, death was grateful! 


‘Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal ! to the Northland! skoal!/” 
Thus the tale ended. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, 


‘(eee a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands, 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, _ 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He‘hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. , 


Toiling, rejoicing, —sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


1841. 


ENDYMION. 


HE rising moon has hid the stars; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 

With shadows brown between. 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 


On such a tranquil night as this, 
She woke Endymion with a kiss, 
When, sleeping in the grove, 
He dreamed not of her love. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sovad betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 


It comes, —the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. 
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It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him, who slumbering lies. 


O weary hearts! O slumbering eyes! 

O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 


Responds,—as if with unseen wings, 

An angel touched its quivering strings ; 
And whispers, in its song, 
‘¢ Where hast thou stayed so long?” 


THE FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION. 
[Hyperion. A Romance. 1889. ] 


Apes power of magic in the Middle Ages created monsters who fol- 
lowed the unhappy magician everywhere. The power of love in 
all ages creates angels, who likewise follow the happy or unhappy lover 
everywhere, even in his dreams. By such an angel was Paul Flemming 
now haunted, both when he waked and when he slept. He walked as in 
a dream, and was hardly conscious of the presence of those around him. 
A sweet face looked at him from every page of every book he read; 
and it was the face of Mary Ashburton !—a sweet voice spake to him in 
every sound he heard; and it was the voice of Mary Ashburton! Day 
and night succeeded each other, with pleasant interchange of light and 
darkness; but to him the passing of time was only asadream. When 
he arose in the morning, he thought only of her, and wondered if she 
were yet awake; and when he lay down at night, he thought only of 
her, and how, like the Lady Christabel, 


“¢ Her gentle limbs she did undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness.” 


And the livelong day he was with her, either in reality or in day-dreams 
hardly less real; for, in each delirious vision of his waking hours, her 
beauteous form passed like the form of Beatrice through Dante’s heaven ; 
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and, as he lay in the summer afternoon, and heard at times the sound of 
the wind in the trees, and the sound of Sabbath bells ascending up to 
heaven, holy wishes and prayers ascended with them from his inmost 
soul, beseeching that he might not love in vain! And whenever, in si- 
lence and alone, he looked into the silent, lonely countenance of Night, 
he recalled the impassioned lines of Plato :— 


‘* Lookest thou at the stars? If I were heaven, 
With all the eyes of heaven would I look down on thee!” 


O, how beautiful it is to love! Even thou, that sneerest at this page, 
and laughest in cold indifference or scorn, if others are near thee,—thou, 
too, must acknowledge its truth, when thou art alone; and confess that 
a foolish world is prone to laugh in public at what in private it reveres, 
as one of the highest impulses of our nature,—namely, Love! 

One by one the objects of our affection depart from us. But our 
affections remain, and like vines stretch forth their broken, wounded 
tendrils for support. The bleeding heart needs a balm to heal it; and 
there is none but the love of its kind,—none but the affection of a human 
heart! Thus the wounded, broken affections of Flemming began to lift 
themselves from the dust and cling around this new object. Days and 
weeks passed; and, like the Student Crisostomo, he ceased to love, be- 
cause he began to adore. And with this adoration mingled the prayer, 
that, in that hour when the world is still, and the voices that praise are 
mute, and reflection cometh like twilight, and the maiden, in her day- 
dreams, counted the number of her friends, some voice in the sacred 
silence of her thoughts might whisper his name! 

They were sitting together one morning, on the green, flowery meadow, 
under the ruins of Burg Unspunnen. She was sketching the ruins. 
The birds were singing, one and all, as if there were no aching hearts, 
no sin nor sorrow, in the world. So motionless was the bright air, that 
the shadow of the trees lay engraven on the grass. The distant snow- 
peaks sparkled in the sun, and nothing frowned, save the square tower 
of the old ruin above them. 

“What a pity it is,” said the lady, as she stopped to rest her weary 
fingers, “ what a pity it is that there is no old tradition connected with 
this ruin!” 

“TJ will make you one, if you wish,” said Flemming, 

“Can you make old traditions? ” 

“©, yes! I made three, the other day, about the Rhine, and one very 
old one about the Black Forest. A lady with dishevelled hair; a robber 
with a horrible slouched hat; and a night storm among the roaring 
pines.” 

“Delightful! Do make one for me.” 
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“ With the greatest pleasure. Where will you have the scene? Here, 
or in the Black Forest?” 

“Tn the Black Forest, by all means! Begin.” 

“T will unite this ruin and the forest together. But first promise not 
to interrupt me. If you snap the golden threads of thought, they will 
float away on the air like the film of the gossamer, and I shall never be 
able to recover them.” 

“T promise.” 

“Listen, then, to the Tradition of ‘TH FouNTAIN OF OBLIVION. 

Begin” 

Flemming was reclining on the flowery turf, at the lady’s feet, looking 
up with dreamy eyes into her sweet face, and then into the leaves of the 
linden-tr ees overhead. 

“Gentle Lady! Dost thou remember the linden-trees of Bulach,— 
those tall and stately trees, with velvet down upon their shining leaves, 
and rustic benches underneath their overhanging eaves? A leafy dwell- 
ing, fit to be the home of elf or fairy, where first I told my love to thee, 
thou cold and stately Hermione! A little peasant girl stood near, and 
listened all the while, with eyes of wonder and delight, and an uncon- 
scious smile, to hear the stranger still speak on in accents deep yet mild, 
—none else was with us in that hour, save God and that little child!” 

“Why, it is in rhyme!” 

“No, no! the rhyme is only in your imagination. You promised not 
to interrupt me, and you have already snapped asunder the gossamer 
threads of as sweet a dream as was ever spun from a poet’s brain.” 

“Tt certainly did rhyme!” 

“This was the reverie of the Student Hieronymus, as he sat at mid- 
night in a chamber of this old tower, with his hands clasped together, 
and resting upon an open volume, which he should have been reading. 
His pale face was raised, and the pupils of his eyes dilated, as if the 
Spirit-world were open before him, and some beauteous vision were stand- 
ing there, and drawing the student’s soul through his eyes up into heaven, 
—as the evening sun, through parting summer-clouds, seems to draw 
into its bosom the vapors of the earth. O, it was a lovely vision! I can 
see it before me now! 

“Near the student stood an antique bronze lamp, with strange figures 
carved upon it. It was a magic lamp, which once belonged to the Ara- 
bian astrologer El Geber, in Spain. Its light was beautiful as the light 
of stars; and, night after night, as the lonely wight sat alone and read 
in this lofty tower, through the mist, and mirk, and dropping rain, it 
streamed out into the darkness, and was seen by many wakeful eyes. 

.To the poor Student Hieronymus it was a wonderful Aladdin’s Lamp ; 
for in its flame a Divinity revealed herself unto him, and showed him 
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treasures. Whenever he opened a ponderous, antiquated tome, it seemed 
as if some angel opened for him the gates of Paradise; and already he 
was known in the land as Hieronymus the Learned. 

“But, alas! he could read no more. The charm was broken. Hour 
after hour he passed with his hands clasped before him, and’ his fair eyes 
gazing at vacancy. What could so disturb the studies of this melan- 
choly wight? Lady, he was in love! Have you ever been in love? He 
had seen the face of the beautiful Hermione; and as, when we have 
thoughtlessly looked at the sun, our dazzled eyes, though closed, behold 
it still; so he beheld by day and by night the radiant image of her upon 
whom he had too rashly gazed. Alas! he was unhappy; for the proud 
Hermione disdained the love of a poor student, whose only wealth was a 
magic lamp. In marble halls, and amid the gay crowd that worshipped 
her, she had almost forgotten that such a being lived as the Student 
Hieronymus. The adoration of his heart had been to her only as the 
perfume of a wild-flower which she had carelessly crushed with her foot, 
in passing. But he had lost all; for he had lost the quiet of his thoughts ; 
and his agitated soul reflected only broken and distorted images of 
things. The world laughed at the poor student, who, in his threadbare 
cassock, dared to lift his eyes to the Lady Hermione; while he sat alone, 
in his desolate chamber, and suffered in silence. He remembered many 
things which he would fain have forgotten; but which, if he had forgot- 
ten them, he would have wished again to remember. Such were the 
linden-trees of Biilach, under whose pleasant shades he had told his love 
to Hermione. This was the scene which he wished most to forget, yet 
loved most to remember; and of this he was now dreaming, with his 
hands clasped upon his book, and that music in his thoughts, which you, 
Lady, mistook for rhyme. 

“ Suddenly, with a melancholy clang, the convent clock struck twelve. 
Tt roused the Student Hieronymus from his dream ; and rang in his ears, 
like the iron hoofs of the steeds of Time. The magic hour had come, 
when the Divinity of the lamp most willingly revealed herself to her 
votary. The bronze figures seemed alive; a white cloud rose from the 
flame and spread itself through the chamber, whose four walls dilated 
into magnificent cloud-vistas; a fragrance, as of wild-flowers, filled the 
air; and a dreamy music, like distant, sweet-chiming bells, announced 
the approach of the midnight Divinity. Through his streaming tears 
the heart-broken Student beheld her once more descending a pass in the 
snowy cloud-mountains, as, at evening, the dewy Hesperus comes from 
the bosom of the mist, and assumes his station in the sky. At her ap- 
proach, his spirit grew more calm; for her presence was, to his feverish 
heart, like a tropical night,—beautiful and soothing and invigorating. 
At length she stood before him, revealed in all her beauty ; and he com- 
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prehended the visible language of her sweet but silent lips, which seemed 
to say,—' What would the Student Hieronymus to-night ?’—‘ Peace!’ he 
answered, raising his clasped hands, and smiling through his tears. ‘The 
Student Hieronymus imploreth peace!’ ‘Then go,’ said the spirit, ‘go 
to the Fountain of Oblivion in the deepest solitude of the Black Forest, 
and cast this scroll into its waters; and thou shalt be at peace once more.’ 
Hieronymus opened his arms to embrace the Divinity, for her counte- 
nance assumed the features of Hermione; but she vanished away; the 
music ceased; the gorgeous cloud-land sank and fell asunder; and 
the Student was alone within the four bare walls of his chamber. As he 
bowed his head downward, his eye fell upon a parchment scroll, 
which was lying beside the lamp. Upon it was written only the name 
_ of Hermione! 

“The next morning Hieronymus put the scroll into his bosom and 
went his way in search of the Fountain of Oblivion. A few days brought 
him to the skirts of the Black Forest. He entered, not without a feel- 
ing of dread, that land of shadows; and passed onward under melancholy 
pines and cedars, whose branches grew abroad and mingled together, and, 
as they swayed up and down, filled the air with solemn twilight and a 
sound of sorrow. As he advanced into the forest, the waving moss 
hung, like curtains, from the branches overhead, and more and more shut 
out the light of heaven; and he knew thes the Fountain of Oblivion was 
not far off. Even then the sound of falling waters was mingling with 
the roar of the pines above him; and ere long he came to a river, moy- 
ing in solemn majesty through the forest, and falling with a dull, leaden 
sound into a motionless and stagnant lake, above which the branches of 
the forest met and mingled, forming perpetual night. This was the 
Fountain of Oblivion. 

“Upon its brink the Student paused, and gazed into the dark waters 
with a steadfast look. They were limpid waters, dark with shadows 
only. And as he gazed, he beheld, far down in their silent depths, dim 
and ill-defined outlines, wavering to and fro, like the folds of a white 
garment in the twilight. Then more distinct and permanent shapes 
arose,—shapes familiar to his mind, yet forgotten and remembered again, 
as the fragments of a dream; till at length, far, far below him he beheld 
the great City of the Past, with silent marble streets, and moss-grown 
walls, and spires uprising with a wave-like, flickering motion. And, 
amid the crowd that thronged those streets, he beheld faces once familiar 
and dear to him; and heard sorrowful, sweet voices singing, ‘O, forget 
us not! forget us not!’ and then the distant, mournful sound of funeral 
bells, that were tolling below, in the City of the Past. But in the gar- 
dens of that city there were children playing, and among them one who 
wore his features, as they had been in childhood. He was leading a little 
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girl by the hand, and caressed her often, and adorned her with flowers. 
Then, like a dream, the scene changed, and the boy had grown older, and 
stood alone, gazing into the sky; and as he gazed, his countenance 
changed again, and Hieronymus beheld him, as if it had been his own 
image in the clear water; and before him stood a beauteous maiden, 
whose face was like the face of Hermione, and he feared lest the scroll 
had fallen into the water, as he bent over it. Starting, as from a dream, 
he put his hand into his bosom, and breathed freely again, when he found 
the scroll still there. He drew it forth, and read the blessed name of 
Hermione, and the city beneath him vanished away, and the air grew 
fragrant as with the breath of May-flowers, and a light streamed through 
the shadowy forest and gleamed upon the lake; and the Student Hieron- 
ymus pressed the dear name to his lips and exclaimed, with streaming 
eyes: ‘O, scorn me as thou wilt, still, still will I love thee; and thy 
name shall irradiate the gloom of my life, and make the waters of Obli- 
vion stnile!’ And the name was no longer Hermione, but was changed 
to Mary; and the Student Hieronymus—is lying at your feet. O gentle 
Lady ! 
‘I did hear you talk 
Far above singing; after you were gone 


I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so! Alas! I found it love.’ ” 


RAIN IN SUMMER, 


OW beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 


Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 
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He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Ingulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 


Tn the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 
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Walking the fenceless fields of air; 
And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told,— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 
For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 
And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 
Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal , 
The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning forevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 


SCENES FROM ‘“ EVANGELINE.” 


THE LAKES OF THE ATCHAFALAYA, 


ATEBR-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 
And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan islands, 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 
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Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended, 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 
Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the greensward, 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom. 
Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 
Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 


Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and beaver. 
At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and careworn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 
Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island, 
But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos, 
So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 
All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the sleepers. 
Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 
Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 
After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the distance, 
As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, ‘‘ O Father Felician! 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 
Ts it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 
Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ?” 
Then, with a blush, she added, ‘‘ Alas for my credulous fancy! 
Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.” 
But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he answered, — 
‘‘ Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are they to me without meaning. 
Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far away to the southward, 
On the banks of the Téche, are the towns of St. Maur and St. Martin. 
There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her bridegroom, 
There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepfold. 
Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit-trees; 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 
They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana.” 
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With these words of cheer they arose and continued their journey. 
Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the landscape; 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water. 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters around her. 
Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes, 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 
With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throbbed with emotion, 
Slowly they entered the Téche, where it flows through the green Opelousas, 
And, through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 
Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighboring dwelling ;— 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 


THE FINDING OF GABRIEL. 


Pak eed it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws but an acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the meadow, 
So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 

Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor; 
But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his anger ;— 

Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and woodlands ;— 
Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord:—‘‘The poor ye always have with you.” 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 
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Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 
Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits would enter. 


Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, deserted and silent, | 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the garden; 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 
That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance and beauty. 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east-wind, 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ Church, 
While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their church at Wicaco. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit; 
Something within her said, ‘‘At length thy trials are ended”; 
And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their faces, 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the roadside. 
Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 
Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her presence 
Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a prison. 
And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 
Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever. 
Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night-time; 
Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from her fingers, 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood ; 
So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 
Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness— 
Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and sinking. 
Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like, 
“Gabriel! O my beloved!” and died away into silence. 
Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 
‘Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking under their shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
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Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would have spoken. 
Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid, his head on her bosom, 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 


All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘‘ Father, I thank thee!” 


1847, 


CHRYSAOR. 


UST above yon sandy bar, 
As the day grows fainter and dimmer, 
Lonely and lovely, a single star 
Lights the air with a dusky glimmer, 


Into the ocean faint and far 

Falls the trail of its golden splendor, 
And the gleam of that single star 

Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 


Chrysaor, rising out of the sea, 

Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 

Forever tender, soft, and tremulous. 


Thus o’er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly; 
Is it a God, or is it a star 

That, entranced, I gaze on nightly ? 


1849, 


THE REPUBLIC. 


HOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Unton, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
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What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 


Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock; 


Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 


In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 


OUTHWARD with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
And the east-wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glisten in the sun; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he bore 
Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 


Alas! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 

And nevermore, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 


He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand; 

**Do not fear! Heaven is as near,” 
He said, ‘‘ by water as by land!” 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sound, 
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Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The’ fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 
Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 

As of a rock was the shock; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain, o’er the open main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 


Southward, forever southward, 
They drift through dark and day; 
And like a dream, in the Gulf-Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 


1849. 


A NATIONAL LITERATURE. 
[Kavanagh. A Tale. 1849.] 


HE visitor was shown in. He announced himself as Mr. Hathaway. 
Passing through the village, he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of calling on Mr. Churchill, whom he knew by his writings in the peri- 
odicals, though not personally. He wished, moreover, to secure the co- 
Operation of one already so favorably known to the literary world, in a 
new Magazine he was about to establish, in order to raise the character 
of American literature, which, in his opinion, the existing reviews and 
magazines had entirely failed to accomplish. A daily increasing want 
of something better was felt by the public; and the time had come for 
the establishment of such a periodical as he proposed. After explaining 
in rather a florid and exuberant manner his plan and prospects, he 
entered more at large into the subject of American literature, which it 
was his design to foster and patronize. 

“T think, Mr. Churchill,” said he, “that we want a national literature 
commensurate with our mountains and rivers,—commensurate with Niag- 
ara, and the Alleghanies, and the Great Lakes!” 

On” 

“We want a national epic that shall correspond to the size of the 
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country ; that shall be to all other epics what Banvard’s Panorama of the 
Mississippi is to all other paintings,—the largest in the world!” 

“7M Ge 

“We want a national drama in which scope enough shall be given to 
our gigantic ideas, and to the unparalleled activity and progress of our 
people!” 

“‘ Of course.” 

‘In a word, we want a national literature altogether shaggy and un- 
shorn, that shall shake the earth, like a herd of buffaloes thundering 
over the prairies!” 

“Precisely,” interrupted Mr. Churchill; “but excuse me!—are you 
not confounding things that have no analogy? Great has a very differ- 
ent meaning when applied to a river, and when applied to a literature. 
Large and shallow may perhaps be applied to both. Literature is rather 
an image of the spiritual world, than of the physical, is it not ?—of the 
internal, rather than the external. Mountains, lakes, and rivers are, 
after all, only its scenery and decorations, not its substance and essence. 
A man will not necessarily be a great poet because he lives near a great 
mountain. Nor, being a poet, will he necessarily write better poems than 
another, because he lives nearer Niagara.” 

“But, Mr. Churchill, you do not certainly mean to deny the influence 
of scenery on the mind?” 

“No, only to deny that it can create genius. At best, it can only 
develop it. Switzerland has produced no extraordinary poet; nor, as 
far as I know, have the Andes, or the Himalaya mountains, or the Moun- 
tains of the Moon in Africa.” 

“But, at all events,” urged Mr. Hathaway, “let us have our literature 
national. If it is not national, it is nothing.” 

“On the contrary, it may be a great deal. Nationality is a good thing 
to a certain extent, but universality is better. All that is best in the 
great poets of all countries is not what is national in them, but what is 
universal. Their roots are in their native soil; but their branches wave 
in the unpatriotic air, that speaks the same language unto all men, and 
their leaves shine with the illimitable light that pervades all lands. Let 
us throw all the windows open; let us admit the light and air on all 
sides ; that we may look towards the four corners of the heavens, and 
not always in the same direction.” 

“But you admit nationality to be a good thing? ” 

“Yes, if not carried too far; still, I confess, it rather limits one’s views 
of truth. I prefer what is natural. Mere nationality is often ridiculous. 
Every one smiles when he hears the Icelandic proverb, ‘ Iceland is the 
best land the sun shines upon.’ Let us be natural, and we shall be 
national enough. Besides, our literature can be strictly national only so 
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far as our character and modes of thought differ from those of other 
nations. Now, as we are very like the Hnglish,—are, in fact, English 
under a different sky,—I do not see how our literature can be very dif- 
ferent from theirs. Westward from hand to hand we pass the lighted 
meek but it was lighted at the old domestic fireside of England.” 

“Then you think our literature is never to be anything but an imita- 
tion of the English ?” 

“ Not at ali. It is not an imitation, but, as some one has said, a con- 
tinuation.” 

“Tt seems to me that you take a very narrow view of the subject.” 

“On the contrary, a very broad one. No literature is complete until 
the language in which it is written is dead. We may well be proud of 
our task and of our position. Let us seeif we can build in any way 
worthy of our forefathers.” 

“ But I insist upon originality.” 

“Yes; but without spasms and convulsions. Authors must not, like 
Chinese soldiers, expect to win victories by turning somersets in the air.” 

“ Well, really, the prospect from your point of view is not very bril- 
liant. Pray, what do you think of our national literature? ” 

“Simply, that a national literature is not the growth of aday. Cen- 
turies must contribute their dew and sunshine to it. Our own is grow- 
ing slowly but surely, striking its roots downward, and its branches 
upward, as is natural; and I do not wish, for the sake of what some 
people call originality, to invertit, and try to make it grow with its roots 
in the air. And as for having it so savage and wild as you want it, I 
have only to say, that all literature, as well as all art, is the result of cul- 
ture and intellectual refinement.” 

“ Ah! we do not want art and refinement; we want genius,—untu- 
tored, wild, original, free.” 

“But, if this genius is to find any expression, it must employ art; for 
art is the external expression of our thoughts. Many have genius, but, 
wanting art, are forever dumb. The two must go together to form the 
great poet, painter, or sculptor.” 

“Tn that sense, very well.” 

“T was about to say also that I thought our literature would finally 
not be wanting in a kind of universality. 

“As the blood of all nations is mingling with our own, so will their 
thoughts and feelings finally mingle in our literature. We shall draw 
from the Germans, tenderness; from the Spaniards, passion; from the 
French, vivacity, to mingle more and more with our English solid sense. 
~ And this will give us universality, so much to be desired.” 

“Tf that is your way of thinking,” interrupted the visitor, “you will 
like the work I am now engaged upon.” 
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FROM “HIAWATHA.” 
THE DEATH OF MINNEHABA. 


LL day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 

Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 
He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs; 
When the birds sang in the thickets, 
And the streamlets laughed and glistencd, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 
**T will follow you, my husband!” 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests, that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

‘‘Hark!” she said; ‘‘I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance!” 

‘‘No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 
‘Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees! ” 
‘‘Look!” she said; ‘‘I see my father 

Standing lonely at his doorway, 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam 

In the land of the Dacotahs!” 

“No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 

“Tis the smoke, that waves and beckons!” 

“Ah!” she said, ‘‘the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
‘‘Miawatha! Hiawatha!” 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 
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Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing: 
*“Wahonowin! Wahonowin! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are! 
Wahonowin! Wahonowin!” 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him, 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 
That the forest moaned and shuddered, 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his anguish. 


Then he sat down, still and speechless, 


On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him, 
Nevermore would lightly follow. 


With both hands his face he covered, , 
Seven long days and nights he sat there, 


As if in a swoon he sat there, 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 
Then they buried Minnehaha; 
In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 
And at night a fire was lighted, 
On her grave four times was kindled, 
For her sonl upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 
Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks, 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 
Stood and watched it at the doorway, 
That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 
‘““Parewell!” said he, ‘* Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
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Come not back again to labor, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter!” 


1855. 


FROM “THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.” 
THE PLYMOUTH WEDDING. 


HIS was the wedding morn of Priscilla the Puritan maiden. 

Friends were assembled together; the Elder and Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like the Law and the Gospel, 
One with the sanction of earth and one with the blessing of heaven. 

Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth and of Boaz. 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of betrothal, 

Taking each other for husband and wife in the Magistrate’s presence, 

After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of Holland. 

Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were founded that day in affection, 
Speaking of life and of death, and imploring Divine benedictions. 


Lo! when the service was ended, a form appeared on the threshold, 
Clad in armor of steel, a sombre and sorrowful figure! 
Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the strange apparition ? 
Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his shoulder ? 
Is it a phantom of air,—a bodiless, spectral illusion ? 
Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid the betrothal ? 
Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, unwelcomed; 
Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times an expression 
Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart hidden beneath them, 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its brightness. 
Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, but was silent, 
As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention. 
But when were ended the troth and the prayer and the last benediction, 
Into the room it strode, and the people beheld with amazement 
Bodily there in his armor Miles Standish, the Captain of Plymouth! 
Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with emotion, ‘‘ Forgive me! 
Ihave been angry and hurt,—too long have I cherished the feeling; 
Ihave been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! it is ended. 
Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins of Hugh Standish, 
Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for error. 
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Never so much as now was Miles Standish the friend of John Alden.” 
Thereupon answered the bridegroom: ‘‘Let all be forgotten between us,— 
All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall grow older and dearer!” 
Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted Priscilla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry in England, 
Something of camp and of court, of town and of country, commingled, 
Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding her husband. 

Then he said with a smile: ‘‘I should have remembered the adage,— 

If you would be well served, you must serve yourself; and moreover, 

No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas! ” 


Great was the people’s amazement, and greater yet their rejoicing, 
Thus to behold once more the sun-burnt face of their Captain, 
Whom they had mourned as dead; and they gathered and crowded about him, 
Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and of bridegroom, 
Questioning, answering, laughing, and each interrupting the other, 
Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered and bewildered, 
He had rather by far break into an Indian encampment, 
Than come again to a wedding to which he had not been invited. 


Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood with the bride at the door- 
way, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beautiful morning. 
Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the sunshine, 
Lay extended before them the land of toil and privation; 
There were the graves of the dead, and the barren waste of the sea-shore, 
There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and the meadows; 
But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Garden of Eden, 
Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the sound of the ocean. 


Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir of departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of longer delaying, 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work that was left uncompleted. 
Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of its master, 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and heat of the noonday; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her husband, 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 

‘¢ Nothing is wanting now,” he said with a smile, ‘‘ but the distaff; 
Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Bertha!” 


Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love through its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure abysses. 
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Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his splendors, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and the fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of Eschol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal procession. 


1858. 


THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 


MIST was driving down the British Channel, 
The day was just begun, 

And through the window-panes, on floor and panel, 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 


It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 
And the white sails of ships; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 


Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, and Dover 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding over, 
When the fog cleared away. 


Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 
Their cannon, through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defiance, 
The sea-coast opposite. 


And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citadel; 

Each answering each, with morning salutations, 
That all was weil. 


And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s embrasure, 
Awaken with its call! 
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No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field Marshal 
Be seen upon his post! 


For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall had scaled. 


He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 
The silence and the gloom, 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar; 

Ah! what a blow! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 


Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o’erhead ; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


Ake angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morning broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke, 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white, 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 
‘* Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

The place where thy beloved are at rest!” 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 
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I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 


The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard God’s voice: 
And, knowing whatsoe’er He sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
“My errand is not Death, but Life,” he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


’T was at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 


Allis of God! If He but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of ight on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are his ; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er; 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door ? 


MY LOST YOUTH. 


FTEN I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘© A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
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I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘CA boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
‘© A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
Tn their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘© A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a sabbath sound, as of doves 
In guiet neighborhoods, 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Iremember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain ; 
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The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
‘¢ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the formsI meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
Aud the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
‘© A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


THE WRAITH OF ODIN. 


des guests were loud, the ale was strong, 
King Olaf feasted late and long; 
The hoary Scalds together sang; 
O’erhead the smoky rafters rang. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


The door swung wide, with creak and din; 
A blast of cold night-air came in, 
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And on the threshold shivering stood 
A one-eyed guest, with cloak and hood. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


The King exclaimed, ‘‘O graybeard pale! 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale.” 
The foaming draught the old man quaffed, 
The noisy guests leoked on and laughed. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


Then spake the King: ‘ Be not afraid; 
Sit here by me.” The guest obeyed, 
And, seated at the table, told 
Tales of the sea, and Sagas old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


And ever, when the tale was o’er, 

The King demanded yet one more; 

Till Sigurd the Bishop smiling said, 

‘OT is late, O King, and time for bed.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


The King retired; the stranger guest 
Followed and entered with the rest; 
The lights were out, the pages gone, 
But still the garrulous guest spake on. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


As one who from a volume reads, 

He spake of heroes and their deeds, 

Of lands and cities he had seen, 

And stormy gulfs that tossed between. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old, 
With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant shore. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


“‘Do we not learn from runes and rhymes 

Made by the gods in elder times, 

And do not still the great Scalds teach 

That silence better is than speech ?” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


Smiling at this, the King replied, 
‘‘ Thy lore is by thy tongue belied; 
For never was I so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Scald.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
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The Bishop said, ‘‘ Late hours we keep! 
Night wanes, O King! ’tis time for sleep!” 
Then slept the King, and when he woke 
The guest was gone, the morning broke. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


They found the doors securely barred, 

They found the watch-dog in the yard, 

There was no footprint in the grass, 

And none had seen the stranger pass. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


King Olaf crossed himself and said: 

“‘T know that Odin the Great is dead; 

Sure is the triumph of our Faith, 

The one-eyed stranger was his wraith.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


THE CUMBERLAND. ’ 


T anchor in Hampton Roads we lay, 
On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of-war; 
And at times from the fortress across the bay 
The alarum of drums swept past, 
Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 


Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke, ° 
And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 


Down upon us heavily runs, 
Silent and sullen, the floating fort; 
Then comes a puff of smoke from her guns, 
And leaps the terrible death, 
With fiery breath, 
From each open port. 


We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside! 
As hail rebounds from a roof of slate, 

Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster’s hide. 


‘SSVIN ‘HOCINAINVO ‘MOTTAFONOT 40 ANOH AHL .“ASAOH AINIVUO,- 
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“*Strtke your flag!” the rebel cries, 
In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
‘*Never!” our gallant Morris replies; 
‘“‘Tt is better to sink than to yield!” 
And the whole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men. 


Then, like a kraken huge and black, 
She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, . 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 


Next morn, as the sun rose over the bay, 
Still floated our flag at the mainmast head. 
Lord, how beautiful was Thy day! 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 
Or a dirge for the dead. 


Ho! brave hearts that went down in the seas! 
Ye are at peace in the troubled stream; 
Ho! brave land! with hearts like these, 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 
Shall be one again, 
And without a seam! 


HAWTHORNE. 


He beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! 
Though all its splendor could not chase away 
The omnipresent pain. 


The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 
And the great elms o’erhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 
The historic river flowed: 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


The faces of familiar friends seemed strange: 
Their voices I could hear, 

And yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
Their meaning to my ear, 
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For the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffled my pursuit. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 
Dimly my thought defines; 

I only see—a dream within a dream— 
The hill-top hearsed with pines. 


I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 
The voice so like his own. 


There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 


1866. 
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THE BELLS OF LYNN. 


CURFEW of the setting sun! O Bells of Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of Lynn! 


From the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathedral wafted, 
Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of Lynn! 


Borne on the evening wind across the crimson twilight, 
O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of Lynn! 


The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of Lynn! 


Over the shining sands the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn! 


The distant lighthouse hears, and with his flaming signal 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, O Bells of Lynn! 


And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous surges, 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, O Bells of Lynn! 
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Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild incantations, 
Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of Lynn! 


And startled at the sight, like the weird woman of Endor, 
Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O Bells of Lynn! 
1866 


LADY WENTWORTH. 


NE hundred years ago, and something more, 
In Queen Street, Portsmouth, at her tavern door, 
Neat as a pin, and blooming as a rose, 
Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows, 
Just as her cuckoo-clock was striking nine. 
Above her head, resplendent on the sign, 
The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 
In scarlet coat and periwig of flax, 
Surveyed at leisure all her varied charms, 
Her cap, her bodice, her white folded arms, 
And half resolved, though he was past his prime, 
And rather damaged by the lapse of time, 
To fall down at her feet, and to declare 
The passion that had driven him to despair. 
For from his lofty station he had seen 
Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle-green, 
Drive his new Flying Stage-coach, four in hand, 
Down the long lane, and out into the land, 
And knew that he was far upon the way 
To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay! 


Just then the meditations of the Ear] 

Were interrupted by a little girl, 

Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 

Eyes full of laughter, neck and shoulders bare, 
A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 

Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 

A creature men would worship and adore, 
Though now in mean habiliments she bore 

A pail of water, dripping, through the street, 
And bathing, as she went, her naked fect. 


It was a pretty picture, full of grace,— 
The slender form, the delicate, thin face; 
The swaying motion, as she hurried by; 
The shining feet, the laughter in her eye, 
That o’er her face in ripples gleamed and glanced, 
As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced : 
And with uncommon feelings of delight 
The Earl of Halifax beheld the sight. 
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Not so Dame Stavers, for he heard her say 

These words, or thought he did, as plain as day: 
‘“‘O Martha Hilton! Fie! how dare you go 

About the town half dressed, and looking so!” 

At which the gypsy laughed, and straight replied: 
““No matter how I look; I yet shall ride 

In my own chariot, ma’am.” And on the child 

The Earl of Halifax benignly smiled, 

As with her heavy burden she passed on, 

Looked back, then turned the corner, and was gone. 


What next, upon that memorable day, 

Arrested his attention was a gay 

And brilliant equipage, that flashed and spun, 
The silver harness glittering in the sun, 
Outriders with red jackets, lithe and lank, 
Pounding the saddles as they rose and sank, 
While all alone within the chariot sat 

A portly person with three-cornered hat, 

A crimson velvet coat, head high in air, 
Gold-headed cane, and nicely powdered hair, 
And diamond buckles sparkling at his knees, 
Dignified, stately, florid, much at ease. 

Onward the pageant swept, and as it passed, 
Fair Mistress Stavers courtesied low and fast; 
For this was Governor Wentworth, driving down 
To Little Harbor, just beyond the town, 

Where his Great House stood looking out to sea, 
A goodly place, where it was good to be. 


It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 

Near and yet hidden from the great highroad, 
Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style; 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere, 

And stacks of chimneys rising high in air,— 
Pandeean pipes, on which all winds that blew 
Made mournful music the whole winter through, 
Within, unwonted splendors met the eye, 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry; 

Carved chimney-pieces, where on brazen dogs 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of logs; 
Doors opening into darkness unawares, 
Mysterious passages, and flights of stairs; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scripture names. 


Such was the mansion where the great man dwelt, 
A widower and childless; and he felt 

The loneliness, the uncongenial gloom, 

That like a presence haunted every room; 
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For though not given to weakness, he could feel 
The pain of wounds, that ache because they heal. © 


The years came and the years went,—seven in all, 
And passed in cloud and sunshine o’er the Hall; 

The dawns their splendor through its chambers shed, 
The sunsets flushed its western windows red; 

The snow was on its roofs, the wind, the rain; 

Its woodlands were in leaf and bare again; 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed and died, 
Tn the broad river ebbed and flowed the tide, 

Ships went to sea, and ships came home from sea, 
And the slow years sailed by and ceased to be. 


And all these years had Martha Hilton served 
In the Great House, not wholly unobserved: 
By day, by night, the silver crescent grew, 


Though hidden by clouds, her light still shining through; 


A maid of all work, whether coarse or fine, 

A servant who made service seem divine! 
Through her each room was fair to look upon; 
The mirrors glistened, and the brasses shone, 
The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but passed, was brighter than before. 


And now the ceaseless turning of the mill 

Of Time, that never for an hour stands still, 
Ground out the Governor’s sixtieth birthday, 
And powdered his brown hair with silver-gray. 
The robin, the forerunner of the spring, 

The bluebird with his jocund carolling, 

The restless swallows building in the eaves, 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 
The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, 

All welcomed this majestic holiday! 

He gave asplendid banquet, served on plate, 
Such as became the Governor of the State, 
Who represented England and the King, 

And was magnificent in everything. 

He had invited all his friends and peers, — 
The Pepperels, the Langdons, and the Lears, 
The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, and the rest; 
Vor why repeat the name of every guest ? 
But I must mention one, in bands and gown, 
The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Brown 
Of the Established Church; with smiling face 
He sat beside the Governor and said grace, 
And then the feast went on, as others do, 
But ended as none other, or but few. 


When they had drunk the King, with many a cheer, 
The Governor whispered in a servant’s ear, 
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Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 

A maiden, modest and yet self-possessed, 
Youthful and beautiful, and simply dressed. 
Can this be Martha Hilton? It must be! 

Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she! 
Dowered with the beauty of her twenty years, 
How ladylike, how queenlike she appears; 

The pale, thin crescent of the days gone by 

Is Dian now in all her majesty! 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was there, 
Until the Governor, rising from his chair, 
Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked down, 
And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown: 
“This is my birthday; it shall likewise be 

My wedding-day; and you shall marry me!” 


The listening guests were greatly mystified, 
None more so than the rector, who replied: 
‘“‘Marry you? Yes, that were a pleasant task, 
Your Excellency; but to whom? I ask.” 

The Governor answered: ‘‘ To this lady here”; 
And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 

She came and stood, all blushes, at his side. 

The rector paused. The impatient Governor cried: 
“‘This is the lady; do you hesitate ? 

Then I command you as Chief Magistrate.” 

The rector read the service loud and clear: 

“* Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,” 

And so on to the end. At his command 

On the fourth finger of her fair left hand 

The Governor placed the ring; and that was all: 
Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Hall! 


THE BALLAD OF THE FRENCH FLEBRT., 
OCTOBER, 1746. 


Mr. THoMAs PRINCE loguitur. 


uiNe FLEET with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, 

And the Admiral’s ship displayed 

The signal: ‘‘ Steer southwest.” 
For this Admiral D’Anville 

Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 

Our helpless Boston Town. 


‘SSVIN ‘AUNAANS .'NNI AGISAVAM DHL, 
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There were rumors in the street, 
In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 
And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 
I stood in the Old South, 
Saying humbly: ‘ Let us pray! 


“O Lord! we would not advise; 
But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
To drive the French Fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 
Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied, 
And thine the glory be.” 


This was the prayer I made, 
For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 
The answering tempest came; 
It came with a mighty power, 
Shaking the windows and walls, 
And tolling the bell in the tower, 
As it tolls at funerals. 


The lightning suddenly 
Unsheathed its flaming sword, 
And I cried: ‘‘Stand still, and see 

The salvation of the Lord!” 


The heavens were black with cloud, 


The sea was white with hail, 
And evermore fierce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 


The fleet it overtook, 
And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook, 
Or the curtains of Midian. 
Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas; 
Ah, never were there wrecks 
So pitiful as these! 


Like a potter’s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line; 


They were carried away as a smoke, 


Or sank like lead in the brine. 


VoL. VI.—21 
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O Lord! before thy path 
They vanished and ceased to be, 
When thou didst walk in wrath 
With thine horses through the sea! 


1878. 


NATURE. 


S a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


1878. 


VENICE. 


Ne swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds, 
As sayeth thy old historian and thy guest! 
White water-lily, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 
Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest! 
White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 
I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 
1878. 
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CHAUCER. 


N old man in a lodge within a park; 
The chamber walls depicted all around 
With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and hound, 
And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark, uu 
Whose song comes with the sunshine through the dark 
Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound; 
He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 
Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 
He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with sone; and as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery mead. 


JUGURTHA. 


Ho cold are thy baths, Apollo! 
Cried the African monarch, the splendid, 
As down to his death in the hollow 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended, 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended ; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 


How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 
Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision, that lured him to follow, 
With the mist and the darkness blended, 
And the dream of his life was ended; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 


2 


THE TIDE RISES, THE TIDE FALLS. 


HE tide rises, the tide falls, 
The twilight darkens, the curlew calls; 
Along the sea-sands damp and brown 
The traveller hastens toward the town, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


Darkness settles on roofs and walls, 
But the sea in the darkness calls and calls; 
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The little waves, with their soft, white hands, 
Efface the footprints in the sands, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


The morning breaks; the steeds in their stalls 
Stamp and neigh, as the hostler calls; 
The day returns, but nevermore 
Returns the traveller to the shore, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


1880. 


George Fitzhugh. 


Born in Prince William Co., Va., 1807. Diep at Huntsville, Texas, 1881. 


A FRANK PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT. 
[Cannibals All! or, Slaves without Masters. 1857. ] 


Ae negro slaves of the South are the happiest, and, in some sense, 
the freest people in the world. The children and the aged and 
infirm work not at all, and yet have all the comforts and necessaries of 
life provided for them. They enjoy liberty, because they are oppressed 
neither by care nor labor. The women do little hard work, and are 
protected from the despotism of their husbands by their masters. The 
negro men and stout boys work, on the average, in good weather, not 
more than nine hours a day. The balance of their time is spent in per- 
fect abandon. Besides, they have their Sabbaths and holidays. White 
men, with so much of license and liberty, would die of ennui; but 
negroes luxuriate in corporeal and mental repose. With their faces 
upturned to the sun, they can sleep at any hour; and quiet sleep is the 
greatest of human enjoyments. ‘ Blessed be the man who invented 
sleep.” "Tis happiness in itself—and results from contentment with the 
present, and confident assurance of the future. We do not know whether 
free laborers ever sleep. They are fools to do so; for, whilst they sleep, 
the wily and watchful capitalist is devising means to ensnare and ex- 
ploitate them. The free laborer must work or starve. He is more of a 
slave than the negro, because he works longer and harder for less allow- 
ance than the slave, and has no holiday, because the cares of life with 
him begin when its labors end. He’has no liberty, and not a single 
right. We know, ’tis often said, air and water are common property, 
which all have equal right to participate and enjoy; but this is utterly 
false. The appropriation of the lands carries with it the appropriation 
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of all on or above the lands, usgue ad celum, aut ad inferos. A man can- 
not breathe the air without a place to breathe it from, and all places are 
appropriated. All water is private property “to the middle of the 
stream,” except the ocean, and that is not fit to drink. 

Free laborers have not a thousandth part of the rights and liberties of 
negro slaves. Indeed, they have not a single right or a single liberty, 
unless it be the right or liberty to die. But the reader may think 
that he and other capitalists and employers are freer than negro slaves. 
Your capital would soon vanish if you dared indulge in the liberty 
and abandon of negroes. You hold your wealth and position by the 
tenure of constant watchfulness, care, and Pee You never 
labor ; but you are never free. 

Where a few own the soil, they have unlimited power over the 
balance of society, until domestic slavery comes in, to compel them to 
permit this balance of society to draw a sufficient and comfortable living 
from “terra mater.” Free society asserts the rights of a few to the 
earth—slavery maintains that it belongs, in different degrees, to all. 

But, reader, well may you follow the slave-trade. It is the only trade 
worth following, and slaves the only property worth owning. All other 
is worthless, a mere caput mortuum, except in so far as it vests the 
owner with the power to command the labors of others—to enslave them. 
Give you a palace, ten thousand acres of land, sumptuous clothes, equi- 
page and every other luxury; and with your artificial wants, you are 
poorer than Robinson Crusoe, or the lowest working man, if you have 
no slaves to capital, or domestic slaves. Your capital will not bring 
you an income of a cent, nor supply one of your wants, without labor. 
Labor is indispensable to give value to property, and if you owned 
everything else, and did not own labor, you would be poor. But fifty 
thousand dollars means, and is, fifty thousand dollars’ worth of slaves. 
You can command, without touching on that capital, three thousand 
dollars’ worth of labor per annum. You could do no more were you 
to buy slaves with it, and then you would be cumbered with the cares of 
governing and providing for them. You are a slaveholder now, to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars, with all the advantages, and none of 
the cares and responsibilities of a master. 

“ Property in man” is what all are struggling to obtain. Why should 
they not be obliged to take care of man, their property, as they do of 
their horses and their hounds, their cattle and their sheep? Now, under 
the delusive name of liberty, you work him ‘from morn to dewy 
eve ’—from infancy to old age—then turn him out to starve. You treat 
your horses and hounds better. Capital is a cruel master; the free 
slave trade, the commonest, yet the cruellest of trades. 
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Richard Htloreth. 


Born in Deerfield, Mass., 1807. DzepD in Florence, Italy, 1865. 


JEFFERSON. 
[The History of the United States of America. 1849-52.—Revised Edition, 1880.] 


OTHING, indeed, could have been less in accordance with Jeffer- 
son’s political theories than to have thrust upon the country one 
of the most momentous measures which it was possible to adopt, involv- 
ing the very livelihood of tens of thousands, without warning, without 
discussion, without the least opportunity to have the public opinion 
upon it; employing for that purpose a servile Congress, driven to act 
hastily in the dark, with no other guide or motive beyond implicit trust 
in the wisdom of the executive—and such a measure the embargo, the 
most remarkable act of Jefferson’s administration, unquestionably was. 
Yet it would be most rash and unjust to charge him or any man with 
political hypocrisy merely because, when in power, he did not act up to 
the doctrines which he had preached in opposition. It is not in the 
nature of enthusiasm to hesitate or to doubt; and that very enthusiasm, 
though it had liberty and equality for its object, with which Jefferson 
was so strongly imbued, pushed him on, however he might theorize 
about the equal right of all to be consulted, to the realization of his own 
ideas, with very little regard to opposing opinions. With all his attach- 
ment to theoretical equality, he was still one of those born to command, 
at least to control; brooking no authority but his own; and not easily 
admitting of opposition or contradiction, which he always ascribed to 
the worst of motives; while in the feeling that he sought not selfish 
ends, but the good of the community, he found, like so many other 
zealous men, sanction for his plans, justification of his means, and excuse 
for disregarding the complaints and even the rights of individuals. 

Yet, whatever defects of personal character, whatever amount of 
human weaknesses we may ascribe to Jefferson; however low we may ° 
rate him as a practical statesman; however deficient we may think him 
even in manliness and truth; however we may charge him with having 
failed to act in accordance with his own professed principles; there 
remains behind, after all, this undeniable fact: he was—rarity, indeed, 
among men of affairs—rarity, indeed, among professed democratical 
leaders—a sincere and enthusiastic believer in the rights of humanity. 
And, as in so many other like cases, this faith on his part will ever 
suffice to cover, as with the mantle of charity, a multitude of sins; nor 
will there ever be wanting a host of worshippers—living ideas being of 
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vastly more consequence to posterity than dead actions passed and 
gone—to mythicize him into a political saint, canonized by throbbing 
wishes for themselves, and exalted, by a passionate imagination, far 
above the heads of cotemporary men, who, if they labored, suffered, 
and accomplished more for that generation, yet loved and trusted uni- 
versal humanity less. 

Between Jefferson as a political theorist, palliating Shay’s rebellion by 
the general remark that a little imsurrection now and then is necessary 
to keep every kind of government in order; between Jefferson as leader 
of the opposition, denouncing the tax on whiskey as “infernal,” and 
almost justifying tke rebellion against it, and Jefferson as President, 
dissatisfied with the law of treason as laid down by Chase and Marshall, 
calling upon Congress for greater stringency, seeking to enforce the 
embargo by assumptions of power, which, if constitutional, which multi- 
tudes questioned, were vastly more arbitrary and meddlesome than any- 
thing in the Excise Act, there was, indeed, a striking contrast, 


Theodore Scdgqwick Fay. 


Born in New York, N. Y., 1807. 


A GERMAN FIRE-EATER. 
[Norman Leslie. 1835.—Revised Edition. 1869.] 


ais | HAVE myself,” said Kreutzner, “ witnessed many duels. But we 
Europeans are not so blood-thirsty as you moral Americans. A 
duel seldom occurs except among military men and students; occasion- 
ally among noblemen or high governmental officials. And when it does 
occur it is less inspired by a desire to kill. Even students take care to 
avoid fatal results. We students call it Pauwkerei, and look upon it as a 
sort of frolic. We don’t use the bowie-knife, scarcely the pistol. Our 
little matters are generally settled with the sword. Any poltroon may 
pull a trigger, but it requires courage and nerve to manage the steel. 
When I was at the University of Heidelberg, there used to be a duel 
nearly every day. The slightest cause, or no cause at all, and—crack ! 
there they stood—plunge and parry, cut and thrust—till a cheek was 
laid open or a nose chopped off.” 

«“ The ruffians!” exclaimed Norman. 

“Pooh!” said Kreutzner, “only fine young boys letting off their 
steam. The story I promised is a tradition of past times which had not 
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yet been forgotten when I was at the University. There was once, says 
the tradition, a nobleman, Baron von Mentz, of high rank in the Empire, 
belonging to a family, so the story goes, all the male members of which 
had rendered themselves conspicuous by their brutality. His father was 
a particularly distinguished man—distinguished by the absence of every 
virtue and the presence of every vice. He had a strong castle near the 
University and made himself so formidable to the whole country round ; 
and had, moreover, from certain causes, so great an influence with the 
Emperor that, either from fear of the consequences to themselves or to 
their friends, most people found it prudent not to offend him. There 
was, on the continent of Europe, but one ruffian who surpassed him in 
every attribute of a scoundrel—that was his son. 

“What the father was in public, the son was in private. What the 
old cock was in the Empire, the young cock was in the University. 
Disgusted by the proceedings of these two, many young men abandoned 
Heidelberg. None remained except a set who were willing to receive 
this boisterous and desperate fellow for their leader. He had thus long 
exercised his insolent despotism with impunity. His preéminence was 
maintained not only by boldness and personal strength, but by extra- 
ordinary skill in the art of fencing, and, like your friend Clairmont, a 
power to place a pistol ball, at any supposable distance, just where he 
pleased. This is a very awkward sort of fellow to meet in a quarrel. 
One—two—three—crack ! and good-bye to you.. Strange as it may 
appear, he was in great favor with the ladies. They found a beauty in 
the huge mustaches, half a foot long, twisted under his nose; they liked 
a certain air of homage which he always assumed in their presence. 
This fellow, who made every one bow down to him, they liked to see 
bow down to them. As he admired every handsome girl, it was rather 
embarrassing for any other student to have a sweetheart. One lady, 
above all the rest, was honored with his particular admiration—Ger- 
trude, the beautiful daughter of the neighboring Baron von Rosenhain. 
That Mentz was her adorer he himself proclaimed on all occasions, and 
he did not conceal his opinion that his admiration was not likely to be 
wasted. As for a rival, no one thought of such a thing. 

“At last a young stranger entered the University, in every respect a 
contrast to Mentz. Slender, delicate, boyish, graceful, intélligent, very 
handsome—his quiet, shy habits caused many to think one might take a , 
liberty without danger. He would rescue a fly from a cup of water, 
when he saw the little fellow in trouble. He would not let any one kill 
a bird, if he could help it. He seemed far more inclined to study than 
either to drink or fight. While devoting himself to philosophy and 
science, he had acquired the art of painting; and he had not long been 
at Heidelberg before it was ascertained that he had painted a most 
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charming portrait of the lovely Gertrude; and had happily succeeded in 
giving to her large eyes an expression of tenderness which it was thought 
very strange they should exhibit during the tiresome process of sitting 
for her portrait to an insignificant student. 

“Suddenly a change was dbserved in Arnold. He became sullen, 
moody, melancholy. He plunged into debauchery. He then surprised 
every one by giving a splendid féte, inviting all his acquaintance except 
Mentz. The omission was significant. Mentz himself did not believe 
it, and sent a friend to say he presumed it was accidental. The answer 
was short and sweet—‘ Not accidental—intentional.’ On receiving this 
information, Mentz discovered, but could scarcely believe his own ears, 
that the girlish youth intended to beard him. The dove about to attack 
the vulture! Ho! ho! ho! 

“* By the bones of my father!’ cried the ruffian, ‘I will be present at 
his féte. And yet more! I will make him drink my health. And still 
more, if he hesitate, I will make him drink it on his knees.’ 

“ Arnold was informed of this threat. 

“*Well, he said, ‘let him come. He shall find a welcome befitting 
such a guest.’ 

“The company assembled. The table was filled with a single excep- 
tion. One seat remained vacant. Upon it was a paper, inscribed : 
‘For the uninvited guest!’ 

“The féte was nearly concluded, when Mentz entered the hall. He 
oceupied the vacant seat with a frown. Curiosity and interest rose to 
their height. Arnold calm and tranquil—Mentz with a thunder-cloud 
on his brow which grew darker and darker every moment. Arnold took 
no notice of the threatening intruder, but did the honors of the board 
with perfect ease and good humor. Suddenly a student, Carl von 
Klipphausen—one of Mentz’s minions—rose and said : 

“<T propose the health of Baron von Mentz.’ 

“The goblets were all quaffed except one. That of Arnold stood un- 
touched. 

“*One cup has not been emptied,’ cried Mentz. ‘I will make the 
owner swallow it, if I have to pour it down his throat with my own 
hand.’ 

“Several friendly voices, in the neighborhood of the young Arnold, 
were heard recommending him to empty the cup; reminding him of the 
wonderful skill of Mentz both with sword and pistol. ‘ Refrain thy foot 
from this brawl,’ was the general advice. ‘Drink the cup and be done 
with it. Drink! That is the best!’ 

“While these suggestions were uttered in hasty whispers, the youth 
remained silent. 

“¢¢ Gentlemen,’ he said at length, ‘I have not yet been long enough at 
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your University to learn whether scenes of this kind are got up in 
earnest or in jest. If in jest, I have now enough of it. If in earnest, I 
will simply remark that no one but a ruffian would come to a banquet 
uninvited ; and no one but a coward and a scoundrel would attempt to 
bully the host.’ . 

“¢ Art thou speaking of me?’ cried Mentz. 

““«T am speaking of thee,’ replied the youth in the mildest possible 
tone, ‘and I have yet more to say.’ 

«By the bones of my father!’ said Mentz, resorting again to a favor- 
ite oath. ‘But stop,’ he continued, ‘I have pity on thy young head and 
inexperienced hand. Thou art heated with wine. Thou knowest not 
what thou dost. Take the goblet and drink. Why should I shed thy 
blood, poor boy !’ 

‘What was the astonishment of all, when Arnold, as if cowed by his 
deadly foe, rose, took the cup, slowly approached the seat of his insulter, 
and raised the goblet in the air as if about to pronounce the toast. 

‘‘ A smile of savage triumph distorted the features of Mentz. He 
shouted with a hoarse and drunken laugh : 

“¢Drink deep! Drink quick! Ha! ha! ha! Otherwise, thou know- 
est, I have made a vow to make thee drink on thy knees!’ 

“ Arnold did not drink. He waited a moment, till not a murmur 
broke the silence, and then said: 

“¢Thou drunken, bragging bully! Thou hast lorded it long enough 
over the weak. Thou hast trampled too long upon the defenceless. 
Thus I yield to thy threats. Thus I drink thy health.’ 

‘““ As he spoke he dashed the contents of his goblet full into the face 
of Mentz, then hurled the goblet itself at the same mark. Mentz stag- 
gered a few paces back. The shining liquor dripped from his clothes 
and features, and a stream of blood trickled down his forehead. 

“Never was an assembly more astonished. At first the act was 
greeted with an irrepressible applause, which, however, ceased almost as 
suddenly as it had arisen. For, though the unexpected drama had nobly 
commenced, it was uncertain how it might terminate. Mentz had in- 
spired every one with such an idea of his courage and wrath that the 
instantaneous destruction of Arnold seemed the only possible denoue- 

‘ment. Indeed some of the younger students almost expected that a bolt 
of real lightning would issue from his hand and lay his doomed enemy 
in ashes at his feet. 

‘Nothing of all this. Mentz, bewildered and stunned with astonish- 
ment, grief, shame, cowardice and drunkenness, covered his face with 
his hands. 

“ Arnold, tranquil as a marble statue, waited with folded arms. 

“The latent hatred which lurked in the students’ breasts flashed forth. 
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A thrill of sympathy greeted the victim who had struck down the inso- 
lent oppressor in the moment of his triumph. Many exclaimed: 

“*Brave Arnold! Noble Arnold! Canst thou fence? Hast thou 
skill with the pistol ?’ 

“*No,’ replied Arnold. ‘I cannot fence. I have no skill with the 
pistol.’ 

“* Rash boy! what has tempted thee into this fury ?’ 

“ “Readiness to die rather than submit to insult.’ 

“<*Die then thou shalt!’ thundered Mentz. ‘I challenge thee to mor- 
tal combat.’ 

“*T accept the challenge.’ 

“Tt is for thee to name place and weapon; but let it not be longer 
than to-morrow night, or I shall burst with rage and impatience.’ 

“*Thou shalt not die so inglorious a death!’ replied Arnold. ‘I will 
fight with thee to-night.’ 

“<To-night be it,’ said Mentz; ‘though to-night my hand is not 
steady ; wine and anger are no friends to the nerves.’ 

“*Dost thou refuse?’ : 

“*No! but to-night is dark. The moon is down. The stars are 
clouded. The wind goes by in heavy puffs and gusts. Hear it even 
now. We cannot see to fight to-night.’ 

“<*Good!’ said the youth; ‘then we will not go out. The moon and 
the stars thou shalt never behold again. We will lay down our lives 
here—in this hall—on this spot.’ 

«There is no one here whom I choose for my friend,’ said Mentz. 

“No matter,’ said Arnold; ‘I will, for myself, also, forego that ad- 
vantage.’ 

‘“ ¢But—but—that is—we have no weapons,’ said Mentz. 

“Oh yes,’ replied Arnold, drawing a pair of pistols from his bosom. 
‘I did not come here to meet an uninvited guest without providing 
means to give him a welcome. In all Germany there is not a better 
pair.’ 

““¢ Young man,’ cried Mentz, in a voice clouded and low, quite sobered 
by his new position. 

«Dost thou hesitate?’ asked Arnold. 

“ Mentz desperately seized one of the pistols and said: 

“Name the distance.’ 

“‘There shall be no distance,’ said Arnold quietly, ‘not even this 
table between us. Foot to foot—breast to breast. I came here to die, 
but not alone. Here I take the last leap. Here I throw away a life 
worthless and hateful to me; and here I drag down with me, into the 
black depths, this trembling, bullying coward. Now plant thy pistol to 
my bosom. I plant mine to thine. Thy puppet yonder—Carl von 
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Klipphausen—shall call, one /—two /—three /—and at the third call we 
shall both be in the unknown world.’ 

“He raised the pistol. 

“Mentz followed his example; but, oh shame! drew the trigger be- 
fore the call commenced. His pistol hung fire, and, in his agitation, fell 
to the floor. 

‘The self-possession of the bully was not increased by the deafening 
cries of ‘Shame! Shame!’ 

‘ Arnold picked up the fallen weapon and placed it in the trembling, 
nerveless hand of his enemy. 

“ ¢Mentz,’ he said, ‘ you are a base donkey in a lion’s skin. If you 
apologize for your uninvited presence you may walk out - the room a 
living man. If you refuse, you will be carried out a corpse.’ 

. “Had I not been heated by wine,’ growled Mentz, ‘I could—of 
course—never have intruded myself where I was not ‘ivited 

“ «Do you ask my pardon?’ 

“ A pause. Arnold cocked his pistol. 

‘“¢T beg your pardon!’ said Mentz. 

‘““¢Qne thing more,’ rejoined Arnold. ‘Can you favor me with the 
definition of a straight line?’ 

“Tt is the shortest line between two points.’ 

“Well, take that line between the point where you stand and yonder 
door. When I want you at my table, I will invite you. Good-night, 
sir! Pleasant dreams!’ 

‘““Mentz disappeared amid uproarious shouts of laughter and numer- 
ous missiles hurled from the hands of his quondam admirers. He was 
never subsequentiy seen among the students.” 

“And Arnold?” inquired Norman. 

“The beautiful Gertrude had encouraged the boy with hopes which 
that morning she had confessed herself unable to fulfil. She had ac- 
cepted the hand of a noble and wealthy general attached to the person 
of the Emperor, and would thenceforth sparkle as one of the brightest 
jewels around the throne. It was under the influence of this disappoint- 
ment that the young man had resolved to destroy his existence with his 
own hand, at the conclusion of a féte to his companions. But Mentz’s 
message, arriving at that critical moment, suggested a new idea. He 
might turn his self-destruction to some account by confronting the 
audacious swaggerer, who with such impunity had trampled upon every 
opponent. The success of his scheme counterbalanced his despair, and 
restored his mind to its natural equanimity. Thenceforth he went on 
his way rejoicing, caring as little for the beautiful, faithless Gertrude as 
for the fire-eating, craven-hearted Mentz.” 
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OLD. 
[Sketches of Life and Landscape. Revised Edition. 1852.] 


th the way-side, on a mossy stone, 
Sat a hoary pilgrim sadly musing; 
Oft I marked him sitting there alone, 
All the landscape like a page perusing; 
Poor, unknown, 
By the way-side, on a mossy stone. 


Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-rimmed hat, 
Coat as ancient as the form ’twas folding, 
Silver buttons, queue, and crimped cravat, 
Oaken staff, his feeble hand upholding, 
There he sat! 
Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-rimmed hat, 


Seemed it pitiful he should sit there, 
No one sympathizing, no one heeding, 
None to love him for his thin gray hair, 
And the furrows all so mutely pleading 
Age and care; 
Seemed it pitiful he should sit there. 


It was summer, and we went to school, 
Dapper country lads and little maidens, 
Taught the motto of the ‘‘ Dunce’s Stool,” 
Its grave import still my fancy ladens, 

‘“‘ HERH’S A FOOL!” 
It was summer, and we went to school. 


Still, in sooth, our tasks we seldom tried ; 
Sportive pastime only worth our learning, 
But we listened when the old man sighed, 
And that lesson to our hearts went burning, 
And we cried; 
Still, in sooth, our tasks we seldom tried. 


When the stranger seemed to mark our play, 
(Some of us were joyous, some sad-hearted, ) 
I remember, well,—too well,—that day! 
Oftentimes the tears unbidden started, 
Would not stay,— 
When the stranger seemed to mark our play. 


When we cautiously adventured nigh 
We could see his lip with anguish quiver: 
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Yet no word he uttered, but his eye 
Seemed in mournful converse with the river 
Murmuring by, 
When we cautiously adventured nigh. 


One sweet spirit broke the silent spell, 
Ah, to me her name was always heaven! 
She besought him all his grief to tell, 
(I was then thirteen, and she eleven,) 
IsABEL! 
One sweet spirit broke the silent spell. 


Softly asked she with a voice divine, 
Why so lonely hast thou wandered hither; 
Hast no home ?—then come with me to mine; 
There’s our cottage, let me lead thee thither; 
Why repine ? 
Softly asked she with a voice divine. 


Angel, said he sadly, I am old: 
Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow, 
Yet why I sit here thou shalt be told ; 
Then his eye betrayed a pearl of sorrow,— 
Down it rolled; 
Angel, said he sadly, I am old! 


I have tottered here to look once more 
On the pleasant scene where I delighted 
In the careless, happy days of yore, 
Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core; ~ 
I have tottered here to look once more! 


All the picture now to me how dear! 
E’en this gray old rock where I am seated 
Seems a jewel worth my journey here; 
Ah, that such a scene should be completed 
With a tear! 
All the picture now to me how dear! 


Old stone School-house !—it is still the same! 
There’s the very step so oft I mounted; 
There’s the window creaking in its frame, 
And the notches that I cut and counted 
For the game: 
Old stone School-house !—it is still the same! 


In the cottage yonder I was born; 
Long my happy home—that humble dwelling; 
There the fields of clover, wheat, and corn, 
There the spring with limpid nectar swelling; 
Ah, forlorn!— 
In the cottage yonder I was born. 
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Those two gate-way sycamores you see 
Then were planted, just so far asunder 
That long well-pole from the path to free, 
And the wagon to pass safely under; 
Ninety-three! 

Those two gate-way sycamores you see. 


There’s the orchard where we used to climb 
When my mates and I were boys together, 
Thinking nothing of the flight of time, 
Fearing naught but work and rainy weather; 
Past its prime! 
There’s the orchard where we used to climb! 


There the rude three-cornered chestnut rails, 
Round the pasture where the flocks were grazing, 
Where so sly I used to watch for quails 
In the crops of buckwheat we were raising, 
Traps and trails, 
There the rude three-cornered chestnut rails. 


How in summer have I traced that stream, 
There through mead and woodland sweetly gliding, 
Luring simple trout with many a scheme 
From the nooks where I have found them hiding; 
All a dream! 
How in summer have I traced that stream. 


There’s the mill that ground our yellow grain; 
Pond, and river still serenely flowing; 
Cot, there nestling in the shaded lane, 
Where the lily of my heart was blowing,— 
Mary Jane! 
There’s the mill that ground our yellow grain! 


There’s the gate on which I used to swing, 
Brook, and bridge, and barn, and old red stable: 
But, alas! the morn shall no more bring 
That dear group around my father’s table; 
Taken wing! 
There’s the gate on which I used to swing! 


I am fleeing !—all I loved are fled; 
Yon green meadow was our place for playing; 
That old tree can tell of sweet things said, 
When around it Jane and I were straying; 
She is dead! 
I am fleeing !—all I loved are fled! 


Yon white spire—a pencil on the sky, 
Tracing silently life’s changeful story, 
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So familiar to my dim old eye, 
Points me to seven that are now in glory 
There on high! 
Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky. 


Oft the aisle of that old church we trod, 
Guided thither by an angel mother, 
Now she sleeps beneath its sacred sod, 
Sire and sisters, and my little brother; 
Gone to God! 
Oft the aisle of that old church we trod. 


There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways; 
Bless the holy lesson!—but, ah, never 
Shall I hear again those songs of praise, 
Those sweet voices silent now forever! 
Peaceful days! 
There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways. 


There my Mary blest me with her hand, 
When our souls drank in the nuptial blessing, 
Ere she hastened to the spirit land: 
Yonder turf her gentle bosom pressing: 
Broken band! 
There my Mary blest me with her hand. 


I have come to see that grave once more, 
And the sacred place where we delighted, 
Where we worshipped in the days of yore, 
Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core; 
I have come to see that grave once more. 


Haply, ere the verdure there shall fade, 
I, all withering with years, shall perish; 
With my Mary may I there be laid, — 
Join forever—all the wish I cherish— 
Her dear Shade !— 
Haply, ere the verdure there shall fade. 


Angel, said he sadly, I am old! 
Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow; 
Now why I sit here thou hast been told. 
In his eye another pearl of sorrow,— 
Down it rolled; 
Angel, said he sadly, I am old! 


By the way-side, on a mossy stone, 
Sat the hoary pilgrim, sadly musing; 
Still I marked him sitting there alone, 
All the landscape like a page perusing; 
Poor, unknown, 
By the way-side, on a mossy stone, 
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Denry TUtitam Herbert. 


Born in London, England, 1807. Drep in New York, N, Y., 1858. 


COME BACK. 


[By permission of Mrs. Margaret Herbert Mather.—Poems of Frank Forester. Col- 
lected and Edited by Morgan Herbert. A Memorial Volume. 1887.] 


“id sabres back and bring my life again 
That went with thee beyond my will! 
Restore me that which makes me man 
Or leaves me wretched, dead and chill! ’ 
Thy presence was of life a part; 
Thine absence leaves the blank of death. 
They wait thy presence—eye and heart, 
With straining gaze and bated breath. 


The light is darkness, if thine eyes 
Make not the medium of its ray; 
I see no star in evening skies, 
Save thou look up and point the way. 
Nor bursting buds in May’s young bloom, 
Nor sunshine rippling o’er the sea, 
Bears up to heaven my heart’s perfume 
Save thou my monitor can be. 


There are two paths for human feet-— 
One bordered by a duty plain, 
And one by phantoms cursed, yet sweet, 
Bewildering heart and maddening brain; 
The one will right and reason urge, 
But thou must walk beside me there, 
Or else I tread the dizzy verge, 
And thou some guilt of loss must bear. 


Come back, there is no cause on earth— 
No word of shame—no deed of wrong— 
Can bury all of truth and worth, 
And sunder bonds once firm and strong. 
There is no duty, heaven-imposed, 
That, velvet-gloved—an iron band 
Upon my heart-strings crushed and closed— 
Thy hate should all my love withstand, 


Days seem like ages—and, ere long, 
On senseless ears the cry may fall; 
Or, stilled by bitter shame and wrong, 

The pleading voice may cease to call. 
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Come back! before the eyes grow dim 
That keep but sight to see thee come, 
Ere fail and falter hand and limb, 
Whose strength but waits to fold thee home. 


A GOOD FEED, DULY DEFENDED. 
[Ly Shooting Box. By Frank Forester. 1846.] 


UST as Forester stood up, not a little nettled, Timothy threw the 

door open, and said, 

“Tl” dinner’s upon t’ teable, please sur.” 

And thereupon Frank’s face relaxed into a mild and placid smile, and 
drawing Tom’s arm under his own, 

‘‘ Allow me the honor,” he said, “ Mistress Draw, to hand you in to 
dinner.” 

‘No you don’t, little wax-skin—no you don’t—not through that door 
no how, we'd git stuck there, boy,—and they’d niver pull us out; and. 
we'd starve likely with the smell o’ the dinner in our noses, and the 
champagne a bustin’ under our eyes out 0’ the very bottles to be drinked, 
and us not there to drink it. No, no, we'll run no resks now.” 

And with the words they passed into the dining-room, arranged as on 
the previous evening except that, for two covers, four were now laid on 
the white damask cloth, and that a pair of tall silver wine-coolers occu- 
pied the centre of the table with the long necks of hock and champagne 
flasks protruding. 

At the left of each guest stood a pint decanter of delicate straw- 
colored sherry; and at his right, four glasses, a long stalked beaker of 
old-fashioned Venice crystal, a green German hock-glass embossed with 
grapes and vine leaves, a thin capacious sherry-glass with a curled lip 
so slender that it almost bent as you drank from it, and a slim-shanked 
shallow goblet for Bourdeaux or Burgundy. 

There was but one comestible, however, on the table, a deep silver 
tureen, with a most savory and game-like odor exuding from the chinks 
of its rich cover. 

“T would have given you some raw natives to begin with,” said 
Harry, “ knowing how much Tom hkes them, but we can’t get the 
crustaceous bivalves up hither with distinguished success, until the frost 
sets in.” 

“Tm right glad on’t, by the Etarnal!” exclaimed Tom, “ nasty, cold, 
chillin’, watery trash! jist blowin’ out your innards for no good, afore 
you git to the grist o’ dinner—what kind o’ soup’s that, Timothy?” 
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“A soup of my own invention ”—answered Harry—“ and the best 
soup in the world me judice.—Strong venison soup, made as we make 
hare soup at home—a good rich stock to begin with, about ten pounds 
of the lean from the haunch brayed down into the pottage, about a 
dozen cloves and a pint of port, and, to conclude, the scrag of the neck 
cut into bits two inches square, done brown in a covered stew-pan, and 
thrown in with a few forced-meat balls when the soup is ready. You 
can add, if you please, a squeeze of a lemon and a dash of cayenne, 
which I think improve it. It is piping hot; and not bad I think.” 

‘“T have tasted something of the kind in the Highlands, at Blair of 
Athole,” said Frank Forester. 

“T have not,” replied Harry. ‘The Scotch venison soup is made 
clear, and though a capital thing, I like this purée better.” 

“So do I, Harry,” said Fred Heneage—“ and I should think by the 
gusto with which you speak of it, that you not only invented, but 
made it.” 

“You'd think just about right, then,” answered Tom, as he thrust out 
his plate for a second ladleful. ‘“‘He and I did make the first bow] of 
it, as iver was made. And it tuk us a week—yes, a fortnight I guess, 
before we got it jest right. I will say that for Harry! the darned critter 
is about as good at bringing game up right on the table as he is at 
bringing them down right in the field.” 

“Yes! and for that very thing I have been assailed,” said Harry 
laughing, “as lacking the true spirit of a sportsman, as not enjoying the 
thing in its high ennobling spirit, as not a pure worshipper in heart and 
intellectual love of the divine Artemis, but a mere sensualist and glut- 
ton, making my belly a god, and degrading my good gun into a mere 
tool for the slaves of Epicurus!” 

“Treason! high treason! name the rash man! hold him up bodily to 
our indignation !” 

“First let us drink !—That pale sherry is delicate and very dry. Will 
you have champagne, Tom ?—No—very well—Here is a health then to 
C. E., of the ‘ Buffalo Patriot.’” 

““C, KE. !—Who the devil is C. E.?”—cried all three in a breath. 

“ Alias J. B.” 

“ And who then is J. B.?” 

“The man wot stabbed me in the tenderest part—which he, I sup- 
pose, would say is my abdomen.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Harry?” 

“T am gravely in earnest, when I say that he taxed me seriously, 
though sportively, with all that I have stated—He said that, in my 
admiration of good things, in dwelling on the melting richness of a 
wood-duck, or the spicy game flavor of a grouse, in preferring a silver 
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plate whereon to eat my venison to an earthen trencher, in carrying out 
a bottle of champagne and cooling it in a fresh spring for my luncheon, 
instead of trusting to execrable rye or apple whiskey, I prove myself 
degenerate and no true votary of the gentle wooderaft. He is afraid that 
I cannot rough it!” 

“Ts he, indeed ?—Poor devil! ” 

“He don’t know much then, no how, that chap!” answered Tom, as 
he went largely into the barbacued perch, which had taken the place of 
the pottage—“ Leastways he don’t know much if he thinks as a chap 
carn't rough it becase he knows how to eat and drink, when there’s no 
need of roughing it. I’ve seen fellows as niver had seen nauthen fit to 
eat nor drink in their lives, turn up their darned nasty noses at a good 
covntry dinner in a country tavern, where a raal right down gentleman, 
as had fed allus on the fat of the land, could dine pleasantly. Give me 
a raal gentleman, one as sleeps soft, and eats high, and drinks highest 
kind, to stand roughing it—and more sense to C. H., next time he warnts 
to teach his grandmother.” 

“ How do you like this fish?” 

“ Capital—capital ! ” 

‘Well, all its excellence, except that it is firm, lies in the cookery.— 
It is insipid enough and tasteless, unless barbecued.” 

“Then you were wise to barbecue it.” 

‘‘ And how should I have learned to barbecue it, if I had not thought 
about such things? No, no, boys—I despise a man very heartily who 
cannot dine just as happily upon a bit of salt pork and a biscuit, and 
perhaps an onion, aye! and enjoy it as well, washed down with a taste 
of whiskey qualified by the mountain brook—or washed down with a 
swallow of the brook unqualified—as he would enjoy canvas-back and 
venison with champagne and Bordeaux ;—who cannot bivouac as 
blithely and sleep as soundly under the starlit canopy of heaven as under 
damask hangings—when there is cause for dining upon pork, and for 
bivouacking. But there is one thing, boys, that I despise a plaguy 
sight more—and that is a thick-headed fool who likes salt pork as well 
as canvas-back and turtle ;—who does not see any difference between an 
ill-cooked dish swimming in rancid butter and a chef d’euvre of Caréme 
or Ude, rich with its own pure gravy. And yet more than the thick- 
headed fool, do I abhor the pig-headed fool, who thinks it brave for- 
sooth and manly and heroical withal, and philosophical, to affect a care- 
lessness, which does not belong to him, and to drink cider sperrits when 
he can drink Sillery sec of the first growth! And that being said, open 
that champagne, Timothy.” 

“So much for C. E.?—” inquired Forester. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Harry, eagerly—“ TI deny any such sequitur as 
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that; C. E. is a right good fellow—or was, at least, when I knew him—It 
is a weary while ago since he supped with me in New York, the very 
night before he left it—never, I believe, to return—at least since then I 
have never seen him—and many a warm heart has grown cold, and 
many a brown head gray in the interim. But when I knew C. E. he 
would never drink bad liquor when he could come by good—and right 
well did he know the difference—and by the way, while vituperating 
me for my gourmandize, he shows that he is tarred a little with the same 
stick. He abuses me for saying that the wood-duck is as good a bird as 
flies, except the canvas-back, asserting that the blue-winged teal is better.” 

“Out upon him!” exclaimed Forester—‘ the blue-winged teal is 
fishy, nine times out of ten.” 

“ Aye! Frank—but he is speaking of the teal on the great lakes; 
and I dare say he is right. It is to the fact that he is the only duck 
seen on the seaboard, who eschews salt water and salt sedges that the 
summer duck—for that is his proper name—owes his preéminence over 
all the other wild fowl of this region.—Now, as the blue-winged teal, or 
Garganey, is in the same predicament on the lakes, I think it very ques- 
tionable whether in that country he may not be as good, nay better, than 
my favorite.” 

“ Are you in earnest? Do you think that the diet of ducks makes so 
much difference in their quality ?” asked Heneage. 

‘“So much? It makes all the difference.—What renders the canvas- 
back of the waters of the Chesapeake the very best bird that flies; while 
here, in Long Island Sound, or on the Jersey shore, he is, at the best, but 
a fourth-rate duck ?—the wild celery, which he eats there, and which he 
cannot get here, for his life.” 

“A roast leg of mutton?—by no means a bad thing, Harry ”—said 
Fred Heneage—“ when it is old enough and well roasted.” 

“This is six years old,” answered Archer—‘ Black-faced, Scotch, 
mountain, of my own importation, my own feeding, and my own killing. 
It has been hanging three weeks, and, by the way it cuts, I believe it is 
in prime order—done to a turn I can see that it is. Will you have 
some?” 

“Will a fish swim ?—Where is the currant jelly ?” 

_ On the sideboard. I don’t consider currant jelly orthodox with 
mutton, which is by far too good a thing to be obliged to pass itself for 
what it is not.” 

“T agree with you,” said Frank—“ I hate anything that is like some- 
thing else.” 

“Of course—all good judges do. That puts me in mind of what 
Washington Irving once told me, that he never ate clams, by any chance, 
because he was quite sure that they would be oysters if they could!” 
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“‘ Excellent! excellent!” said Fred and Forester, both in a voice; 
whereupon Tom added: 

“They carn’t come it though—stewed clams is not briled iseters !” 

‘No more than mosquitoes are lobsters, which was John Randolph’s 
sole objection to the insects.” 

“ And do you really prohibit currant jelly with roast mutton?” 

“T don’t prohibit anything—but I don’t eat it, and I think it bad 
taste to do so. Venison I think the only thing that is improved by it. 
Canvas-back ducks I think it ruins. Nor should I think C. E.’s plum 
jelly with grouse one whit better. The sharpness of currant jelly is 
very suitable to the excessive fat of English park-fed venison ; but with 
any lean meat I think it needless, to say the best. There is but one 
sauce for any kind of gallinaceous game, when roasted, whether his 
name be grouse, partridge, pheasant, quail, or wild turkey.” 

“ Right, Harry, and that is bread sauce.” 

‘“ And that is bread sauce; made of the crumb of a very light French 
roll, stewed in cream and passed through a tamis, one small white onion 
may be boiled in it, but must be taken out before it is served up to 
table; a lump of fresh butter as big as a walnut may be added, and a 
very little black pepper. Let it be thick and hot, and nothing else is 
needed ; unless, indeed, you like a few fried crumbs, done very crisp 
and brown.” 

“Open that other flask of champagne, Timothy—Tom’s glass is 
empty, and he begins to look angry. Will you take wine with me?” 
said Heneage, who had hit Tom’s feelings to a hair. 

“In course, I will ”—replied Tom joyously, “when Harry gits a talk- 
ing about his darned stews and fixins, he niver recollects that a body 
will git dry.” 

“ Pass it round, Timothy,” said Harry—‘“ that’s not a bad move of 
old Tom’s by any means. I believe I was riding one of my hobbies a 
little hard. But it provokes me to see the good things which are de- 
stroyed in this country by bad cookery; and it provokes me yet worse 
to hear hypocrites and fools talk as if it were wrong for the creature to 
enjoy the good things designed for his use by a e008 Creator.” 

‘Here come the “ruffed BrOune, larded and boiled, for boiling which 
Fred so abused me this morning.” 

'“ He won’t abuse you, when he has once tasted them,” said Forester. 
“Tt is the best way of cooking them.” 

‘“‘ Well—yes—they bees kind o’ dry meat roasted; but then I don’t 
find no great faults with the dryness—specially when one’s got jist this 
wine to rench his mouth with arter.” 

“They are good—with this celery sauce especially.” 

“ As is bread sauce to roast, so is celery sauce to boiled game—Q-e-d.” 
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“There is a soupcon of onion in this also, is there not?” 

“ Just enough to swear by—do you think it too much?” 

“T did not say a taste, I said a soupgon—are you answered ?” 

“There ain’t no Souchong in it no how—nor no Hyson, nother. He'll 
be a swearin’ it’s Java coffee next ’—said Tom, waxing again somewhat 
wrothy. 

“ He is thirsty again,” said Frank—‘ what shall it be? I say hock 
after this boiled white meat.” 

“ Right, Frank, for a thousand!” said Harry, “and after the wood- 
cock, which Tim is bringing in, we'll broach a flask of Burgundy.—Hock 
with your white game, Burgundy with your brown! But hold, hold! 
Timothy, Mr. Draw will not touch that hock—it’s too thin and cold for 
his palate.” 

“ Rot-gut !”—replied Tom—‘“ None o’ your hocks nor your clarets for 
me—there ain’t no good things made in France except champagne wine 
and old Otard brandy.” 

“Well, which of the two will you have, Tom?” 

“That ’are champagne ’s good enough for the likes of me.” 

“Oh! don’t be modest, pray. It will hurt you!” 

“What this here wine?—not what I’ve drinked on it, no how—I 
could drink all of a dozen bottles of it, without its hurtin’ me a mite.” 

The woodcock followed, were discussed, and pronounced perfect; they 
were diluted with a flask of Nuits Richelieu, so exquisitely rich and 
fruity, and of so absolute a bouquet, that even the hostility of fat Tom 
toward all French wines was drowned in the goblet, thrice the full of 
which, mantling to the brim, he quaffed in quick succession. 

The Stilton cheese, red herring, and caviare, which succeeded, again 
moved his ire, and were denounced as stinkin’ trash fit for no one to eat 
but a darned greedy Englishman; but the bumper of port again molli- 
fied him, and he said that if they ate them cussed nasty things jist to 
make the wine taste the better for the contrast, he didn’t see no sense in 
that, for it was mazin’ nice without no nastiness afore it. 

The devilled biscuits he approved mightily, as creating a wholesome 
drought, which he applied himself to assuage by emptying three bottles 
of pale sherry to his own cheek, while the three young men were content 
with one double magnum of Chateau Latour. But when he emptied the 
third bottle he was as cool and collected as if he had not tasted a single 
drop, and was half disposed to run rusty at being summoned into the 
library to take a cup of coffee and an old cheroot—but here again his 
wrath was once more assuaged by the curagoa, of which he drank off 
half a tumbler, and then professed himself ready for a quiet rubber, 
while Tim was gittin’ supper. 
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Cornelius Conway Felton, 


Born in Newbury, Mass., 1807, Disp at Chester, Penn,, 1862, 


THE LIFE OF GREECE. 
[Greece, Ancient and Modern. 1867.] 


ae life of Greece was a life of a thousand years. A nation, like an 
individual, comes upon the stage in the freshness and vigor of 
youth, passes to its maturity, begins to decay, and finally yields its 
place to others. It has been recently said that this analogy has no basis 
in necessary truth; that it is the creation of fancy ; that national life is 
not, like individual life, made up of perishable elements, and has no 
inherent principle of decay. Perhaps this is theoretically correct, or at 
least plausible; but the sources of a nation’s character and the means of 
a nation’s growth are changeable and exhaustible. The faith and enthu- 
siasm which belong to the period of its youth—the period of construction 
and development—do not endure forever. Heu prisca fides, was the 
natural exclamation of the Roman poet, when Rome meant the world; 
but the ancient Roman spirit was felt to be dying out. The physical 
resources of a country do not last always; and the crowded population 
of one epoch dwindles away, leaving another age to wonder how it could 
ever have been. Forests are cut down; the soil is exhausted; the ferti- 
lizing rivers shrink to streamlets, or entirely desert their ancient beds. 
Perhaps art might resist the gradual exhaustion of nature; but the 
attractions of new regions draw off the adventurous spirits, and the 
world is never full. The lines of commercial intercourse change. The 
great land-roads are deserted for the more expeditious and less expensive 
passage by sea. New and more convenient centres are found; and im- 
perceptibly the splendors of the ancient seats become dim, and grass 
grows up through the crevices in the pavements. Power flies to other 
strongholds, and empires that once ruled the world fall into inward and 
outward decline. Where are Babylon, Persia, Syria, Egypt? It was 
not vice alone that destroyed them. It was a combination of causes, 
physical, moral, and mental. It was the ever-shifting relations of the 
world. The process goes on around us; but we do not heed it. Old - 
communities are decreasing ; young communities are increasing; change, 
fluctuation, death, are written on all human things; development and 
dissolution are the law to which men and nations are alike subjected. 
Some have a longer, others a shorter, term of existence; but the longest 
is a mere span, nor has any medicine yet been found to arrest or con- 
quer death in either. The oldest nations now on the European stage 
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have not reached the age of Greece and Rome. Farther east, the exist- 
ence of nations has been artificially protracted; but it is only a life in 
death. We are less than a century old; and we can hardly infer an end- 
less existence from the unexampled rapidity of our childhood’s growth. 
Rather let us fear the seeds of a premature decay, unless we guard 
our national constitution by a wise temperance, justice, moderation, in- 
tegrity, morality, religion,—the laws of national health. 

The life of Greece, as I have said, may be considered as lasting, effect- 
ively, a thousand years. How long was the period which preceded its 
actual appearance on the stage,—how many ages were consumed in com- 
bining the elements of its being and character, and preparing it for its 
great career,—it is impossible to say. That this period was neither 
short nor unimportant, the length, variety, and brilliancy of its historical 
existence afford us trustworthy proof. 

The country, as we have seen, was admirably fitted for an energetic 
development of intellectual power. The face of nature was young and 
fresh ; its features diversified and beautiful. Mountain, hill, and vale; 
woodland and meadow; rivers, lakes, harbors ; fertile plains alternating 
with hard and uneven soil; a climate of unsurpassed healthfulness and 
loveliness, and of every variety ; the whole surrounded by the waters of 
the Mediterranean Sea, along whose shores were clustered the noblest 
seats of ancient culture,—these were the framework within which Hel- 
lenic life unfolded its fairest and most fragrant flowers. Here was laid 
the only true foundation of civil society, in the family relation, extend- 
ing the range of its influence to the remotest branches of kindred. Here 
were formed political societies, in which constitutions were modelled, 
embracing every principle of social and political science. Here poetry 
unfolded itself under the most inspiring circumstances and the most 
favoring auspices. Here eloquence was applied to its highest and 
noblest ends, with a consummate mastery of the resources of speech, logic, 
and intellectual force. Here belief in the existence of the gods gave to 
every form of nature and every affection of the human heart its relation 
to the divine nature, and clothed itself in the glories of plastic art. Here 
sprang up the exact sciences, geometry, astronomy; the intellectual 
science of the philosophy of the human mind; the moral or ethical 
science of duty towards God and man. Here a noble system of educa- 
tion, the germs of which were planted in Greece long before history was 
able to record them, developed the faculties of the mind and the powers 
of the body in harmonious proportion. Here history, an art closely 
allied to political liberty, not only began its career, but reached its 
highest perfection. These are the springs, the momenta of the life of 
Greece. For the life of a nation grows out of the family affections; it is 
strengthened by the patriotic spirit, which sees the welfare of the indi- 
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vidual bound up in the welfare of the state; the chastisement of suffer- 
ing and disaster nerves it to brave endurance; the sunshine of national 
prosperity expands it into luxuriant growth; the teachings of nature 
give it coloring; the splendors of creative genius exalt and refine it; 
letters and art remove it from rudeness; poetry kindles its fervor; elo- 
‘quence heartens it to the great contests which it may have to breast 
before its day has risen to the height of heaven; philosophy shows its 
intellectual relations; religion opens its view into the other world; on 
the breast of Mother Earth the soul and character of a nation lovingly 
repose; underneath the sky, its teeming energies are wakened into thrills 
of ecstasy ; action tasks its strength, by putting the ideal to the test of 
reality ; and so by unnumbered influences, some too subtile to be ex- 
pressed in human speech, is evolved by slow degrees that wonderful 
phenomenon of creative power and goodness, a nation’s life. 


George Barrell Cheever, 


Born in Hallowell, Me., 1807. 


DEACON GILES’S DISTILLERY. 
[The Hill Difficulty, . . . with other Miscellanies. 1849.] 


See time ago the writer’s notice was arrested by an advertisement 
in one of the newspapers, which closed with words similar to the 
following: “INQuIRE aT Amos GILES’s DISTILLERY.” ‘The reader may 
suppose, if he choose, that the following story was a dream, suggested 
by that phrase. 

Deacon Giles was a man who loved money, and was never troubled 
with tenderness of conscience. His father and his grandfather before 
him had been distillers, and the same occupation had come to him as an 
heirloom in the family. The still-house was black with age, as well as 
with the smoke of furnaces that never went out, and the fumes of tor- 
tured ingredients, ceaselessly converted into alcohol. It looked like one 
of Vulcan’s Stithies, translated from the infernal regions into this world. 
Its stench filled the atmosphere, and it seemed as if drops of poisonous 
alcoholic perspiration might be made to ooze out from any one of its 
timbers or clapboards on a slight pressure. Its owner was a treasurer to 
a Bible Society ; and he had a little counting-room in one corner of the 
distillery where he sold Bibles. 

“He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house.” Any one of 
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those Bibles would have told him this, but he chose to learn it from 
experience. It was said that the Worm of the Still lay coiled in the 
bosom of his family, and certain it is that one of its members had drowned 
himself in the vat of hot liquor, in the bottom of which a skeleton was 
some time after found, with heavy weights tied to the ankle-bones. 
Moreover, Deacon Giles’s temper was none of the sweetest, naturally ; 
and the liquor he drank, and the fires and spirituous fumes among which 
he lived, did nothing to soften it. If his workmen sometimes fell into 
his vats, he himself oftener fell out with his workmen. This was not to 
be wondered at, considering the nature of their wages, which, according 
to no unfrequent stipulation, would be as much raw rum as they could 
drink, 

Deacon Giles worked on the Sabbath. He would neither suffer the 
fires of the distillery to go out, nor to burn while he was idle; so he 
kept as busy as they. One Saturday afternoon his workmen had quar- 
relled, and all went off in anger. He was in much perplexity for want 
of hands to do the work of the devil on the Lord’s day. In the dusk of 
the evening a gang of singular-looking fellows entered the door of the 
distillery. Their dress was wild and uncouth, their eyes glared, and 
their language had a tone that was awful. They offered to work for the 
Deacon; and he, on his part, was overjoyed; for he thought within him- 
self that as they had probably been turned out of employment elsewhere, 
he could engage them on his own terms. 

He made them his accustomed offer; as much rum every day, when 
work was done, as they could drink ; but they would not take it. Some 
of them broke out and told him that they had enough of hot things 
where they came from, without drinking damnation in the distillery, 
And when they said that, it seemed to the Deacon as if their breath 
burned blue; but he was not certain, and could not tell what to make of 
it. Then he offered them a pittance of money; but they set up such a 
laugh, that he thought the roof of the building would fall in. They 
demanded a sum which the Deacon said he could not give, and would 
not, to the best set of workmen that ever lived, much less to such pirati- 
cal looking scape-jails as they. Finally, he said, he would give half 
what they asked, if they would take two-thirds of that in Bibles. When 
he mentioned the word Bibles, they all looked towards the door, and 
made a step backwards, and the Deacon thought they trembled; but. 
whether it was with anger or delirium tremens or something else, he 
could not tell. However, they winked, and made signs to each other, 
and then one of them, who seemed to be the head man, agreed with the 
Deacon, that if he would let them work by night instead of day, they 
would stay with him awhile, and work on his own terms. To this he 
agreed, and they immediately went to work. 
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The Deacon had a fresh cargo of molasses to be worked up, and a great 
many hogsheads then in from his country customers, to be filled with 
liquor. When he went home, he locked up the doors, leaving the dis- 
tillery to his new workmen. As soon as he was gone, you would have 
thought that one of the chambers of hell had been transported to earth, 
with all its inmates. The distillery glowed with fires that burned hotter 
than ever before; and the figures of the demons passing to and fro, 
and leaping and yelling in the midst of their work, made it look like 
the entrance to the bottomless pit. 

Some of them sat astride the rafters, over the heads of the others, and 
amused themselves with blowing flames out of their mouths. The work 
of distilling seemed play to them, and they carried it on with super- 
natural rapidity. It was hot enough to have boiled the molasses in any 
part of the distillery; but they did not seem to mind it at all, Some 
lifted the hogsheads as easily as you would raise a teacup, and turned 
their contents into the proper receptacles; some scummed the boiling 
liquids; some, with huge ladles, dipped the smoking fluid from the 
different vats, and raising it high in the air, seemed to take great delight 
in watching the fiery stream, as they spouted it back again; some drafted 
the distilled liquor into empty casks and hogsheads; some stirred the 
fires; all were boisterous and horribly profane, and seemed to engage in 
their work with such familiar and malignant satisfaction, that I con- 
cluded the business of distilling was as natural as hell, and must have 
originated there. 

I gathered from their talk that they were going to play a trick upon 
the Deacon, that should cure him of offering rum and Bibles to his work- 
men; and I soon found out from their conversation and movements 
what it was. They were going to write certain inscriptions on all his 
rum casks, that should remain invisible until they were sold by the 
Deacon, but should flame out in characters of fire as soon as they were 
broached by his retailers, or exposed for the use of the drunkards. 

When they had filled a few casks with liquor, one of them took a 
great coal of fire, and having quenched it in a mixture of rum and 
molasses, proceeded to write, apparently by way of experiment, upon the 
heads of the different vessels. Just as it was dawn, they left off work, 
and all vanished together. 

. In the morning the Deacon was puzzled to know how the workmen 
got out of the distillery, which he found fast locked as he had left it. 
He was still more amazed to find that they had done more work in one 
night than could have been accomplished, in the ordinary way, in three 
weeks. He pondered the thing not a little, and almost concluded that it 
was the work of supernatural agents. At any rate they had done so 
much that he thought he could afford to attend meeting that day, as it 
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was the Sabbath. Accordingly he went to church, and heard his minis- 
ter say that God could pardon sin without an atonement, that the words 
hell and devils were mere figures of speech, and that all men would cer- 
tainly be saved. He was much pleased, and inwardly resolved he would 
send his minister a half cask of wine; and, as it happened to be com- 
munion Sabbath, he attended meeting all day. 

In the evening the men came again, and again the Deacon locked them 
in to themselves, and they went to work. They finished all his molasses, 
and filled all his rum barrels, and kegs, and hogsheads, with liquor, and 
marked them all, as on the preceding night, with invisible inscriptions. 
Most of the titles ran thus :— 


“CONSUMPTION SOLD HERE. Inquire at Deacon Giles’s Distillery.” 

‘““CONVULSIONS AND EPILEPSIES. Inquire at Amos (iles’s Distillery.” 

“INSANITY AND MURDER. Jnquire at Deacon Giles’s Distillery.” 

“ DROPSY AND RHEUMATISM.” ‘ PUTRID FEVER, AND CHOLERA IN THE 
COLLAPSE. Inquire at Amos Giles’s Distillery.” 

“DELIRIUM TREMENS. Inquire at Deacon Cfiles’s Distillery.” 


Many of the casks had on them inscriptions like the following :— 


“ DISTILLED DEATH AND LIQUID DAMNATION. The Elixir of Hell jor the 
bodies of those whose souls are coming there.” 


Some of the demons had even taken sentences from the Scriptures, and 
marked the hogsheads thus :— 


“Wo HATH Wo? Inquire at Deacon Giles’s Distillery.” 
“ WHO HATH REDNESS OF EYES? Inquire at Deacon Cfiles's Distillery.” 


Others had written sentences like the following :— 


“ A POTION FROM THE LAKE OF FIRE AND BRIMSTONE. Inquire at Deacon 
Giles’s Distillery.” 


All these inscriptions burned, when visible, a ‘still and awful red.” 
One of the most terrible in its appearance was as follows :— 


“ WEEPING AND WAILING AND GNASHING OF TEETH. Inquire at Deacon 
Giles’s Distillery.” 


In the morning the workmen vanished as before, just as it was dawn, 
but in the dusk of the evening they came again, and told the Deacon it 
was against their principles to take any wages for work done between 
Saturday night and Monday morning, and as they could not stay with 
him any longer, he was welcome to what they had done. The Deacon 
was very urgent to have them remain, and offered to hire them for the 
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season at any wages, but they would not. So he thanked them and they 
went away, and he saw them no more. 

In the course of the week most of the casks were sent into the country, 
and duly hoisted on their stoups, in conspicuous situations, in the tay- 
‘erns and groceries, and rum-shops. But no sooner had the first glass 
been drawn from any of them, than the invisible inscriptions flamed out 
on the cask-head to every beholder. ‘CONSUMPTION SOLD HERE. Dk- 
LIRIUM TREMENS, DAMNATION AND HELL-FIRE.” The drunkards were 
terrified from the dram-shops; the bar-rooms were emptied of their cus- 
tomers; but in their place a gaping crowd filled every store that pos- 
sessed a cask of the Deacon’s devil-distilled liquor, to wonder and be 
affrighted at the spectacle. For no art could efface the inscriptions. 
And even when the liquor was drawn into new casks, the same deadly 
letters broke out in blue and red flame all over the surface. 

The rumsellers, and grocers, and tavern-keepers were full of fury. 
They loaded their teams with the accursed liquor, and drove it back to 
the distillery. All around and before the door of the Deacon’s establish- 
ment the returned casks were piled one upon another, and it seemed as if 
the inscriptions burned brighter than ever. Consumption, Damnation, 
Death and Hell, mingled together in frightful confusion; and in equal 
prominence, in every case, flamed out the direction, “ INQUIRE AT DEA- 
CON GILEs’s DISTILLERY.” One would have thought that the bare sight 
would have been enough to terrify every drunkard from his cups, and 
every trader from the dreadful traffic in ardent spirits. Indeed it had 
some effect for a time, but it was not lasting, and the demons knew it 
would not be, when they played the trick; for they knew the Deacon 
would continue to make rum, and that as long as he continued to make 
it, there would be people to buy and drink it. And so it proved. 

The Deacon had to turn a vast quantity of liquor into the streets, and 
burn up the hogsheads; and his distillery has smelled of brimstone ever 
since; but he would not give up the trade. He carries it on still, and 
every time I see his advertisement, “Ingwire at Amos Cles’s Distillery,” 
I think I see Hell and Damnation, and he, the proprietor. 
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Charles Francis Adams. 


Born in Boston, Mass., 1807. DrEp there, 1886. 


CITIZEN GENEST AND NEUTRALITY. 


[The Struggle for Neutrality in America. Address delivered before the New York His- 
torical Society, 138 December, 1870. ] 


bee was well known that a diplomatic envoy had been commissioned by 

the new French Republic, and was on his way to America. The 
President had been advised by his Cabinet to receive him at once on his 
arrival. But neither he nor they had any idea that the chief object of 
the new mission would be to break up the very policy just formally pro- 
claimed. The chief directors of that changing era of French politics 
were looking to this country for aid in their conflict with all Europe, 
and especially on the ocean, where they were conducting an unequal 
fight with Great Britain. To that end they had, in appealing to the old 
alliance of 1778, meditated to propose some form of convention by which, 
in consideration of an exclusive privilege of trade in the ports of each 
other, making a practical monopoly of their carrying-trade for us, we 
might be tempted to enter into a union which, however it might have 
been worded, must inevitably have made us, in the end, a party to the 
war. 

This scheme was not altogether ill-contrived. The popular current in 
favor of France was at the moment running mountain-high all over 
America, and even in the Cabinet of Washington it had its most earnest 
sympathizer in the person of Mr. Jefferson. Though honestly in favor of 
preserving neutrality as long as possible, he held doubts—and not with- 
out good reason—of our ability to preserve it against the feebly-disguised 
ill-will of Great Britain; and, in the event of a rupture, his disposition 
prompted a close union with France. Neither was Washington himself 
by any means averse to this policy, in the last resort. A good field was 
therefore fairly open to the labors of the new envoy at the moment it 
was announced that he had landed from a French frigate at Charleston, 
in South Carolina. 

And here I ask your pardon for stopping again for the purpose of 
making a single observation. In the relations between nations it is not 
quite enough for a Government to devise forms of policy and direct 

negotiations. However excellent they may be in the abstract, and how- 
ever likely to insure a favorable result, if the organ of communication 
be not also well adapted to promote the object, the issue will surely dis- 
appoiyt expectations. This remark, true in a degree even now, was very 
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much more so in former days, when the telegraph was not at hand to 
vary instructions, remove sudden obstacles, and rectify casual errors. A 
signal example of its truth is given in the conduct of Mr. Genest, the 
new French Minister. He was quite a young man, not more than 
twenty-seven, had been well trained by his father in the Foreign Office, 
under the monarchy, and had entered the diplomatic service at St. 
Petersburg through the influence of his sisters, who were in the house- 
hold of Queen Marie Antoinette. But he had imbibed such heated 
Republican sentiments, that, at the breaking out of the Revolution, the 
Russian Government seized an early opportunity to furnish him with his 
passports to return to Paris. This event probably recommended him 
the more to the Republicans, who had now come into power, and particu- 
larly pointed him out as a suitable agent to serve their objects in repub- 
lican America! That it was intended he should act as a fire-brand, 
there can be little doubt; but that he should run the career which he 
actually did, was by no means in their contemplation. In the year 1793, 
to go from Paris to Philadelphia, by the way of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, was certainly not less out of the way than it would be now to go 
from here to London by way of Rio Janeiro. There could have been 
but one object in this détour ; that was, to try the temper of the popula- 
tion before going to the Government. If such was the case, nothing 
could have been more satisfactory to him. He was received at Charles- 
ton with all the attentions which could have been paid to the greatest 
benefactor of his race, or military hero; and his progress through the 
country to Philadelphia was one month’s continued ovation. People of 
all conditions, and officers of state, crowded to cheer him on his way. 
No similar spectacle has ever been seen in any country before or since. 
And at last, when he reached his destination, a large part of the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia rushed out to meet him at Gray’s Ferry, and 
from thence to escort him in triumph to the city. Mr. Genest was 
neither crafty, cool, nor insincere. This incense did for him what it has 
done for many a better man before and since: it completely turned his 
head. He thought he had nothing left to do but to dictate what he 
desired, and everybody would obey. He began at once to deal out com- 
missions to the right and left, to fit out privateers, and enlist officers and 
men; to organize Jacobin clubs, and in every other respect to conduct 
himself in much the same way that he might have done at Paris. Presi- 
dent Washington received him with all proper courtesy, and his Secre- 
tary of State for a moment seemed to have cherished visions of inter- 
national amity ; but they were both rudely wakened from their repose 
by the complaints of the British Minister, Mr. Hammond, remonstrating 
against the capture of British vessels by ships fitted out from our ports 
under the authority of this new envoy. It was plain that the proclama- 
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tion of neutrality had been trampled in the dust by him, and that his 
insolent assumption of authority was fast implicating the country in a 
conflict with Great Britain. 

But what at first might have seemed an alarming onset, in point of 
fact turned out the greatest piece of good fortune. So outrageous be- 
came the action of Mr. Genest, so offensive his mode of treating the Gov- 
ernment, that he began to fall in the popular esteem as fast as he had 
ever risen. Most especially did it place Mr. Jefferson, his most natural 
friend, in an attitude in which he had no alternative but to disavow 
all sympathy whatever with his proceedings. Mortifying as it must 
have been to give up the policy which he had cherished, he showed no 
hesitation in his course. On him it necessarily devolved to conduct the 
official correspondence with Mr. Genest, on behalf of the Administration. 
The papers, as they stand on the record, tell their own story. Consider- 
ing the sacrifice he had to make of all his cherished notions, nothing in 
the long and brilliant career of that gentleman seems to me more honor- 
able than the way he acquitted himself on that occasion. The conclusion 
of it all was, the utter failure of the whole project of France, the mate- 
rial diminution of the popular sympathy with that Republic, the recall of 
Mr. Genest in disgrace at the request of the President, and the confirma- 
tion of the policy of neutrality which this assault had been intended to 
overthrow. 


Fohn Greenleaf bittier. 


Born in Haverhill, Mass., 1807. Diep at Hampton Falls, N. H., 1892. 


THE NEW WIFE AND THE OLD. 


[Poetical Works. 1886. ] 


ARK the halls, and cold the feast,— 
Gone the bridemaids, gone the priest: 
All is over,—all is done, 
Twain of yesterday are one! 
Blooming girl and manhood gray, 
Autumn in the arms of May! 


Hushed within and hushed without, 

Dancing feet and wrestlers’ shout; 

Dies the bonfire on the hill; 

All is dark and all is still, 

Save the starlight, save the breeze 

Moaning through the graveyard trees; 
VOL. VI.—28 
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- And the great sea-waves below, 
Puise of the midnight beating slow. 


From the brief dream of a bride 

She hath wakened, at his side. 

With half-uttered shriek and start,— 
Feels she not his beating heart ? 

And the pressure of his arm, 

And his breathing near and warm ? 


Lightly from the bridal bed 
Springs that fair dishevelled head, 
And a feeling, new, intense, 
Half of shame, half innocence, 
Maiden fear and wonder speaks 


Through her lips and changing cheeks, 


From the oaken mantel glowing 
Faintest light the lamp is throwing 
On the mirror’s antique mould, 
High-backed chair, and wainscot old, 
And, through faded curtains stealing, 
His dark sleeping face revealing. 


Listless lies the strong man there, 
Silver-streaked his careless hair; 

Lips of love have left no trace 

On that hard and haughty face; 

And that forehead’s knitted thought 
Love's soft hand hath not unwrought. 


‘« Yet,” she sighs, ‘‘he loves me well, 
More than these calm lips will tell. © 
Stooping to my lowly state, 

He hath made me rich and great, 
And I bless him, though he be 

Hard and stern to all save me!” 


While she speaketh, falls the light 
O’er her fingers small and white; 
Gold and gem, and costly ring 
Back the timid lustre fling, — 
Love’s selectest gifts, and rare, 

His proud hand had fastened there. 


Gratefully she marks the glow 

From those tapering lines of snow; 
Fondly o’er the sleeper bending 

His black hair with golden blending, 
In her soft and light caress, 

Cheek and lip together press. 


CTT NN 
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Ha!—that start of horror!—Why 
That wild stare and wilder cry, 

Full of terror, full of pain ? 

Is there madness in her brain ? 

Hark! that gasping, hoarse and low, 
** Spare me,—spare me,—let me go!” 


God have mercy !—Icy cold 
Spectral hands her own enfold, 
Drawing silently from them 

Love's fair gifts of gold and gem, 
‘*Waken! save me!” still as death 
At her side he slumbereth. 


Ring and bracelet all are gone, 

And that ice-cold hand withdrawn; 
But she hears a murmur low, 

Full of sweetness, full of woe, 

Half a sigh and half a moan: 

‘*Fear not! give the dead her own!” 


Ah!—the dead wife’s voice she knows! 
That cold hand, whose pressure froze, 
Once in warmest life had borne 

Gem and band her own hath worn. 
‘Wake thee! wake thee!” Lo, his eyes 
Open with a dull surprise. 


‘ In his arms the strong man folds her, 
Closer to his breast he holds her; 
Trembling limbs his own are meeting, 
And he feels her heart’s quick beating: 

“‘ Nay, my dearest, why this fear?” 
“Hush!” she saith, ‘‘the dead is here! ” 


“Nay, a dream,—an idle dream.” 

But before the lamp’s pale gleam 
Tremblingly her hand she raises, — 

There no more the diamond blazes, 

Clasp of pearl, or ring of gold, — 

‘Ah! she sighs, ‘‘ her hand was cold!” 


Broken words of cheer he saith, 
But his dark lip quivereth, 
And as o’er the past he thinketh, 

‘ From his young wife’s arms he shrinketh ; 
Can those soft arms round him lie, 
Underneath his dead wife's eye ? 


She her fair young head can rest 
Soothed and childlike on his breast, 
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And in trustful innocence 

Draw new strength and courage thence; 
He, the proud man, feels within 

But the cowardice of sin! 


She can murmur in her thought 
Simple prayers her mother taught, 
And His blessed angels call, 
Whose great love is over all; 

He, alone, in prayerless pride, 
Meets the dark Past at her side! 


One, who living shrank with dread 
From his look, or word, or tread, 
Unto to whom her early grave 

Was as freedom to the slave, 

Moves him at this midnight hour, 
With the dead’s unconscious power! 


Ah, the dead, the unforgot! 

From their solemn homes of thought, 
Where the cypress shadows blend 
Darkly over foe and friend, 

Or in love or sad rebuke, 

Back upon the living look. 


And the tenderest ones and weakest, 

Who their wrongs have borne the meekest, 
Lifting from those dark, still places, 

Sweet and sad-remembered faces, 

O’er the guilty hearts behind 

An unwitting triumph find. 


THE FAREWELL 


OF A VIRGINIA SLAVE MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTERS SOLD INTO SOUTHERN 
BONDAGE. 


ONE, gone,—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 

Where the slave-whip Geaseless swings, 
Where the noisome insect stings, 
Where the fever demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews, 
Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air,— 
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Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
There no mother’s eye is near them, 
There no mother’s ear can hear them; 
Never, when the torturing lash 
Seams their back with many a gash, 
Shall a mother’s kindness bless them, 
Or a mother’s arms caress them. 

Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


Gone, gone, —sold and gone, 
. ' To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
O, when weary, sad, and slow, 
From the fields at night they go, 
Faint with toil, and racked with pain, 
To their cheerless homes again, 
There no brother’s voice shall greet them, — 
There no father’s welcome meet them. 
Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
From the tree whose shadow lay 
On their childhood’s place of play, — 
From the cool spring where they drank, — 
Rock, and hill, and rivulet bank, — 
From the solemn house of prayer, 
And the holy counsels there, — 

Gone, gone, —sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


Gone, gone, —sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, — 
Toiling through the weary day, 
And at night the spoiler’s prey. 
O that they had earlier died, 
Sleeping calmly, side by side, 
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Where the tyrant’s power is o'er, 

And the fetter galls no more! 
Gone, gone,—-sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
By the holy love He beareth,— 
By the bruiséd reed He spareth, — 
O, may He, to whom alone 
All their cruel wrongs are known, 
Still their hope and refuge prove, 
With a more than mother’s love. 
Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


BARCLAY OF URY. 


‘a the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 

Jeered at him the serving-girl, 
Prompt to please her master; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding: 
And, to all he saw and heard, 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward; 
Quoth the foremost, ‘‘ Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward! ” 
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But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
‘Barclay! Hola Barclay!” 
And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle-tried, 
Scarred and sun-burned darkly ; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: ‘‘God save us, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus ?” 


“ Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord; 
‘* Put it up, I pray thee: 

Passive to his holy will, 
Trust Lin my Master still, 
Even though He slay me. 


“‘ Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 


‘“* Woe’s the day!” he sadly said, 
With a slowly-shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 
“« Ury’s honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city! 


“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 

And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers! ”’ 


‘‘ Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end”: 
Quoth the Laird of Ury, 

“Ts the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 


‘* Give me joy that in his name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer; 
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While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 


‘* Happier I, with loss of all, 

Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were scen, 

Riding out from Aberdeen, 
With bared heads to meet me. 


“‘ When each goodwife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 


‘¢ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 

Hard the old friend@’s falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving. 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 


‘* Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking!” 


So the Laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison,’ 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 

Preach of Christ arisen! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial; 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its sevenfold vial, 
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Happy he whose inward ear 
Ange! comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, ~ 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter, 
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Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer _ 

From the Future borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow! 


ICHABOD ! 


O fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 


Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 


Revile him not,—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Betit his fall! 


O, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, : 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven! 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains, — 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 
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All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, . 
And hide the shame! 


1850. 


THE FAIR REBECCA RAWSON AND HER TWO LOVERS. 
[Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal. 1849.—Prose Works. 1866.] 


NEWBURY ON THE MERRIMACK, May 14, 1678. 


We were hardly on our way yesterday, from Agawam, when a dash- 
ing young gallant rode up very fast behind us. He was fairly 
clad in rich stuffs, and rode a nag of good mettle. He saluted us with 
much ease and courtliness, offering especial compliments to Rebecca, to 
whom he seemed well known, and who I thought was both glad and sur- | 
prised at his coming. As I rode near, she said it gave her great joy to 
bring to each other’s acquaintance Sir Thomas Hale, a good friend of 
her father’s, and her cousin Margaret, who, like himself, was a new-comer. 
He replied, that he should look with favor on any one who was near to 
her in friendship or kindred; and, on learning my father’s name, said he 
had seen him at his uncle’s, Sir Matthew Hale’s, many years ago, and 
could vouch for him as a worthy man. After some pleasant and merry 
discoursing with us, he and my brother fell into converse upon the state 
of affairs in the Colony, the late lamentable war with the Narraganset 
and Pequod Indians, together with the growth of heresy and schism in 
the churches, which latter he did not scruple to charge upon the wicked 
policy of the home government in checking the wholesome severity of 
the laws here enacted against the schemers and ranters. ‘I quite agree,” 
said he, “ with Mr. Rawson, that they should have hanged ten where 
they did one.” Cousin Rebecca here said she was sure her father was 
now glad the laws were changed, and that he had often told her that, 
although the condemned deserved their punishment, he was not sure that 
it was the best way to put down the heresy. If she was ruler, she con- 
tinued, in her merry way, she would send all the schemers and ranters, 
and all the sour, crabbed busybodies in the churches, off to Rhode 
Island, where all kinds of folly, in spirituals, as well as temporals, were 
permitted, and one crazy head could not reproach another. 
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Falling back a little, and waiting for Robert Pike and Cousin Brough- 
ton to come up, I found them marvelling at the coming of the young gen- 
tleman, who it did seem had no special concernment in these parts, other 
than his acquaintance with Rebecca, and his desire of her company. 
Robert Pike, as is natural, looks upon him with no great partiality, yet 
he doth admit him to be well-bred, and of much and varied knowledge, 
acquired by far travel as well as study. I must say, I like not his con- 
fident and bold manner and bearing toward my fair cousin; and he hath 
more the hkeness of a cast-off dangler at the court, than of a modest and 
seemly country gentleman, of a staid and well-ordered house. Mistress 
Broughton says he was not at first accredited in Boston, but that her 
father, and Mr. Atkinson, and the chief people there now, did hold him 
to be not only what he professeth, as respecteth his gentlemanly lineage, 
but also learned and ingenious, and well-versed in the Scriptures, and 
the works of godly writers, both of ancient and modern time. I noted 
that Robert was very silent during the rest of our journey, and seemed 
abashed and troubled in the presence of the gay gentleman ; for, although 
a fair and comely youth, and of good family and estate, and accounted 
solid and judicious beyond his years, he does, nevertheless, much lack 
the ease and ready wit with which the latter commendeth himself to my 
sweet kinswoman. 

We crossed about noon a broad stream near to the sea, very deep and 
miry, so that we wetted our hose and skirts somewhat; and soon, to our 
great joy, beheld the pleasant cleared fields and dwellings of the settle- 
ment, stretching along for a goodly distance; while, beyond all, the 
great ocean rolled, blue and cold, under an high easterly wind. Passing 
through a broad path, with well-tilled fields on each hand, where men 
were busy planting corn, and young maids dropping the seed, we came 
at length to Uncle Rawson’s plantation, looking wellnigh as fair and 
broad as the lands of Hilton Grange, with a good frame house, and large 
barns thereon. Turning up the lane, we were met by the housekeeper, 
a respectable kinswoman, who received us with great civility. Sir 
Thomas, although pressed to stay, excused himself for the time, prom- 
ising to call on the morrow, and rode on to the ordinary. I was sadly 
tired with my journey, and was glad to be shown to a chamber and a 
comfortable bed. : 

I was awakened this morning by the pleasant voice of my cousin, who 
shared my bed. She had arisen and thrown open the window looking 
toward the sunrising, and the air came in soft and warm, and laden with 
the sweets of flowers and green-growing things. And when I had gotten 
myself ready, I sat with her at the window, and I think I may say it 
was with a feeling of praise and thanksgiving that mine eyes wandered 
up and down over the green meadows, and corn-fields, and orchards of 
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my new home. Where, thought I, foolish one, be the terrors of the 
wilderness, which troubled thy daily thoughts and thy nightly dreams ! 
Where be the gloomy shades, and desolate mountains, and the wild 
beasts, with their dismal howlings and rages! Here all looked peaceful, 
and bespoke comfort and contentedness. Even the great woods which 
climbed up the hills in the distance looked thin and soft, with their 
faint young leaves a yellowish-gray, intermingled with pale, silvery 
shades, indicating, as my cousin saith, the different kinds of trees, some 
of which, like the willow, do put on their leaves early, and others late, 
like the oak, with which the whole region aboundeth. A sweet, quiet 
picture it was, with a warm sun, very bright and clear, shining over it, 
and the great sea, glistening with the exceeding light, bounding the view 
of mine eyes, but bearing my thoughts, like swift ships, to the land of 
my birth, and so uniting, as it were, the New World with the Old. Oh, 
thought I, the merciful God, who reneweth the earth and maketh it glad 
and brave with greenery and flowers of various hues and smells, and 
causeth his south winds to blow and his rains to fall, that seed-time may 
not fail, doth even here, in the ends of his creation, prank and beautify 
the work of his hands, making the desert places to rejoice, and the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. Verily his love is over all,—the 
Indian heathen as well as the English Christian. And what abundant 
cause for thanks have I, that I have been safely landed on a shore so 
fair and pleasant, and enabled to open mine eyes in peace and love on so 
sweet a May morning! And I was minded of a verse which I learned 
from my dear and honored mother when a child,— 
‘‘ Teach me, my God, thy love to know, 
That this new light, which now I see, 


May both the work and workman show ; 
Then by the sunbeams I will climb to thee.” 


When we went below, we found on the window-seat which looketh to 
the roadway, a great bunch of flowers of many kinds, such as I had 
never seen in mine own country, very fresh, and glistening with the dew. 
Now, when Rebecca took them up, her sister said, ‘‘ Nay, they are not 
Sir Thomas's gift, for young Pike hath just left them.” Whereat, as I 
thought, she looked vexed, and ill at ease. ‘They are yours, then, 
Cousin Margaret,” said she, rallying, “ for Robert and you did ride aside 
all the way from Agawam, and he scarce spake to me the day long. I 
see I have lost mine old lover, and my little cousin hath found a new 
one. I shall write Cousin Oliver all about it.”—“ Nay,” said I, “old 
lovers are better than new; but I fear my sweet cousin hath not so con- 
sidered it.” She blushed, and looked aside, and for some space of time 
I did miss her smile, and she spake little. 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


LESSINGS on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 

With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 
I was once a barefoot boy! 
Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye,— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans !—- 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
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When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpied over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden-wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


O for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bow] of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
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Happy if their track be found 

Never on forbidden ground ; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 


MAUD MULLER. 


| AUD MULLER, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


' But when she glanced to the far-off town, 


White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 


A wish, that she hardly dared to'own, 
For something better than she had known, 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road, 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown, 


“Thanks!” said the Judge; ‘‘a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 
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And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: ‘‘ Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


‘‘He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


‘‘My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


‘Tq dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


‘And Id feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


‘‘ A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


‘“‘ And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


‘“‘ Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay: 


‘“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary Jawyers with eadless tongues, 


‘But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gola. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 
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He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and g0; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain 


‘Ah, that I were free again! 


‘« Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside,, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ‘‘It might have been.” 
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Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘‘It might have been! ” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 


SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE, 


F all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme,— 
On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 
Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human hack, 
Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak,— 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Body of turkey, head of ow], 
Wings adroop like a rained-on fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
Scores of women, old and young, 
Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
‘ Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead! ” 


Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 


With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns’ twang, 


Over and over the Menads sang: 
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‘* Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead! ” 


Small pity for him!—He sailed away 

From a leaking ship, in Chaleur Bay, — 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s-people on her deck! 

** Lay by! lay by!” they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘‘ Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again! ” 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 

That wreck shall lie forevermore. 

Mother and sister, wife and maid, 

Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 

Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 

Looked for the coming that might not be! 

What did the winds and the sea-birds say 

Of the cruel captain who sailed away ?— 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Through the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 

Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 

Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 

Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
“‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead! ” 


Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 
Little the wicked skipper knew 
Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 
Riding there in his sorry trim, 
Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 
Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices shouting, far and near: 
‘*Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead! ” 
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‘‘ Hear me, neighbors!” at last he cried,— 

‘¢ What to me is this noisy ride ? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 

To the nameless horror that lives within ? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me,—I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the dead!” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, ‘‘God has touched him!—why should we ?” 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 

“ Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!” 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


TELLING THE BEES. 


HE is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall ; 

And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the wall. 


There are the beehives ranged in the sun; 
And down by the brink 

Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed-o’errun, 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 


A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 

And the same rose blows, and the same sun glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 


There’s the same sweet clover-smell in the breeze; 
And the June sun warm 
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Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting, as then, over Fernside farm. 


I mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sunday coat 
I brushed off the burs, and smoothed my hair, 
And cooled at the brookside my brow and throat. 


Since we parted, a month had passed, — 
To love, a year ; 
Down through the beeches I looked at last 
On the little red gate and the well-sweep near. 


I can see it all now,—the slantwise rain 
Of light through the leaves, 

The sundown’s blaze on her window-pane, 
The bloom of her roses under the eaves. 


Just the same as a month before, — 
The house and the trees, 

The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the door, — 
Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 


Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 

Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of black. 


Trembling, I listened: the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go! 


Then I said to myself, ‘‘ My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day: 

Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.” 


But her dog whined low; on the doorway sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 

The old man sat; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 


And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on:— 

‘* Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone! ” 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


| J P from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as a garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, — 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 
Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 


Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 
oa 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down; 


In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. 


“Aalt!”’—the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
‘¢ Fire! ”—out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will, 
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“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said, 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 


““Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 
All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 


On thy stars below in Frederick town! 
— 


1868. ~— 


FROM ‘SNOW-BOUND.” 
[Snow-Bound. A Winter Idyl. 1866, | 
THE STORM. 


NWARMED by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
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As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 
And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. © 
Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A FIRELIGHT INTERIOR, 


HUT in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
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The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change !—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard-trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just, ) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must, 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
ko hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 
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THE MOTHER. 


UR mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free, 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways,) 
The story of her early days, — 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon’s weird laughter far away; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
“Beneath the gray November cloud. 


A SISTER. 


8 one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 

And holy peace of Paradise. 

O, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 

Do those large eyes behold me still ? 

With me one little year ago :— 
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The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violet-sprinkled sod 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh 
A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am [ not richer than of old ? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me ? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
“Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? 


4 


THE PILGRIM PRHACHER. 


NOTHER guest that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold, 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 
She sat among us, at the best, 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 
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Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a (langerous light; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 

Presaging ill to him whom Fate 

Condemned to share her love or hate. 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 

She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee, 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s saint. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had facile power to form a fist; 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 

Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 

Brows saintly calm and lips devout 

Knew every change of scowl and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 

And shrill for social battle-cry. 


Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 
Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way; 
And still, unrestful, hoewed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day renewed and fresh, 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 


LVENVOI. 


Y ET, haply, in some lull of life, 
Some Truce of God which breaks its strife, 
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The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 

Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 

And dear and early friends—the few 

Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 

Shall greet me like the odors blown 

From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 

The traveller owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 

The benediction of the air. 


THE CHANGELING. 


Hee the fairest maid in Hampton 
They needed not to search, 
Who saw young Anna Favor 

Come walking into church, — 


Or bringing from the meadows, 
At set of harvest-day, 

The frolic of the blackbirds, 
The sweetness of the hay. 


Now the weariest of all mothers, 
The saddest two-years bride, 

She scowls in the face of her husband, 
And spurns her child aside. 


“Rake out the red coals, goodman,— 
For there the child shall lie, 

Till the black witch comes to fetch her, 
And both up chimney fly. 


‘<Tt’s never my own little daughter, 
It’s never my own,” she said; 

‘¢ The witches have stolen my Anna, 
And left me an imp instead. 


6¢O, fair and sweet was my baby, 
Blue eyes, and hair of gold; 
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But this is ugly and wrinkled, 
Cross, and cunning, and old. 


‘*T hate the touch of her fingers, 
I hate the feel of her skin; 

It’s not the milk from my bosom, 
But my blood, that she sucks in. 


‘* My face grows sharp with the torment; 
Look! my arms are skin and bone!— 
Rake open the red coals, goodman, 
And the witch shall have her own. 


‘*She’ll come when she hears it crying, 
In the shape of an owl or bat, 

And she’ll bring us our darling Anna 
In place of her screeching brat.” 


Then the goodman, Ezra Dalton, 
Laid his hand upon her head: 

‘“* Thy sorrow is great, O woman! 
I sorrow with thee,” he said. 


“The paths to trouble are many, 
And never but one sure way 
Leads out to the light beyond it: 

My poor wife, let us pray.” 


Then he said to the great All-Father, 
“Thy daughter is weak and blind; 
Let her sight come back, and clothe her 

Once more in her right mind. 


‘“‘ Lead her out of this evil shadow, 
Out of these fancies wild; 

Let the holy love of the mother 
Turn again to her child. 


«* Make her lips like the lips of Mary 
Kissing her blessed Son; 

Let her hands, like the hands of Jesus, 
Rest on her little one. 


‘*Comfort the soul of thy handmaid, 
Open her prison-door, 

And thine shall be all the glory 
And praise forevermore.” 


Then into the face of its mother 
The baby looked up and smiled; 
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And the cloud of her soul was lifted, 
And she knew her little child. 


A beam of the slant west sunshine 
Made the wan face almost fair, 

Lit the blue eyes’ patient wonder, 
And the rings of pale gold hair. 


She kissed it on lip and forehead, 
She kissed it on cheek and chin, 
And she bared her snow-white bosom 

To the lips so pale and thin. 


O, fair on her bridal morning 

Was the maid who blushed and smiled, 
But fairer to Ezra Dalton 

Looked the mother of his child. 


With more than a lover’s fondness 
He stooped to her worn young face, 
And the nursing child and the mother 
He folded in one embrace. 


“Blessed be God!” he murmured. 
‘* Blessed be God!” she said; 
‘“‘For I see, who once was blinded, 

I live, who once was dead. 


‘* Now mount and ride, my goodman, 
As thou lovest thy own soul! 
Woe’s me, if my wicked fancies 
Be the death of Goody Cole!” 


His horse he saddled and bridled, 
And into the night rode he, 

Now through the great black woodland, 
Now by the white- beached sea. 


He rode through the silent clearings, 
He came to the ferry wide, 

And thrice he called to the boatman 
Asleep on the other side. 


He set his horse to the river, 
He swam to Newbury town, 
And he called up Justice Sewall 
In his nightcap and his gown. 


And the grave and worshipful justice 
(Upon whose soul be peace!) 

Set his name to the jailer’s warrant 
For Goodwife Cole’s release. 
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Then through the night the hoof-beats 
Went sounding like a flail; 

And Goody Cole at cockcrow 
Came forth from Ipswich jail. 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 


TILL sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn siil, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled goiden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


**P’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
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‘* Because, ”’— the brown eyes lower fell, — 
“* Because, you see, I love you! ” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, —because they love him. 


MARGUERITE. i 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY, 1760. 


A ger robins sang in the orchard, the buds into blossoms grew; 
Little of human sorrow the buds and the robins knew! 


Sick, in an alien household, the poor French neutral lay; 
Into her lonesome garret fell the light of the April day, 


Through the dusty window, curtained by the spider’s warp and woof, 
On the loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken ribs of roof, 


The bedquilt’s faded patchwork, the teacups on the stand, 
The wheel with flaxen tangle, as it dropped from her sick hand! 


What to her was the song of the robin, or warm morning light, 
As she lay in the trance of the dying, heedless of sound or sight ? 


Done was the work of her hands, she had eaten her. bitter bread ; 
The world of the alien people lay behind her dim and dead. 


But her soul went back to its childtime; she saw the sun o’erflow 
With gold the basin of Minas, and set over Gasperau; 


The low, bare flats at ebb-tide, the rush of the sea at flood, 
Through inlet and creek and river, from dike to upland wood; 


The gulls in the red of morning, the fish-hawk’s rise and fall, 
The drift of the fog in moonshine, over the dark coast-wall. ° 


She saw the face of her mother, she heard the song she sang; 
And far off, faintly, slowly, the bell for vespers rang! 


By her bed the hard-faced mistress sat, smoothing the wrinkled sheet, 
Peering into the face, so helpless, and feeling the ice-cold feet. 
VOL. VI.—25 
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With a vague remorse atoning for her greed and long abuse, 
By care no longer heeded and pity too late for use. 


Up the stairs of the garret softly the son of the mistress stepped, 
Leaned over the head-board, covering his face with his hands, and wept. 


Outspake the mother, who watched him sharply, with brows afrown: 
‘What! love you the Papist, the beggar, the charge of the town ?” 


‘Be she Papist or beggar who lies here, I know and God knows 
I love her, and fain would go with her wherever she goes! 


‘Oh mother! that sweet face came pleading, for love so athirst. 
You saw but the town-charge; I knew her God’s angel at first.” 


Shaking her gray head, the mistress hushed down a bitter cry; 
And awed by the silence and shadow of death drawing nigh, 


She murmured a psalm of the Bible; but closer the young girl pressed, 
With the last of her life in her fingers, the cross to her breast. 


‘‘My son, come away,” cried the mother, her voice cruel grown. 
‘She is joined to her idols, like Ephraim; let her alone!” 


But he knelt with his hand on her forehead, his lips to her ear, 
And he called back the soul that was passing: ‘‘ Marguerite, do you hear?” 


She paused on the threshold of heaven; love, pity, surprise, 
Wistful, tender, lit up for an instant the cloud of her eyes. 


With his heart on his lips he kissed her, but never her cheek grew red, 
And the words the living long for he spake in the ear of the dead. 


And the robins sang in the orchard, where buds to blossoms grew; 
Of the folded hands and the still face never the robins knew! 


1872. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


UR father’s God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 
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To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good-will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden Fleece, 
Send back its Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold! 


Oh make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


AN AUTOGRAPH. 


I WRITE my name as one, 

On sands by waves o’errun 
Or winter’s frosted pane, 
Traces a record vain. 


Oblivion’s blankness claims 
Wiser and better names, 

And well my own may pass 
As from the strand or glass. 


Wash on, O waves of time! 
Melt, noons, the frosty rime! 
Welcome the shadow vast, 
The silence that shall last! 
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When I and all who know 
And love me vanish so, 

What harm to them or me 
Will the lost memory be ? 


If any words of mine, 

Through right of life divine, 
Remain, what matters it 
Whose hand the message writ ? 


Why should the ‘‘ crowner’s quest ” 
Sit on my worst or best ? 

Why should the showman claim 
The poor ghost of my name ? 


Yet, as when dies a sound 
Its spectre lingers round, 
Haply my spent life will 
Leave some faint echo still. 


A whisper giving breath 

Of praise or blame to death, 
Soothing or saddening such 
As loved the living much. 


Therefore with yearnings vain 
And fond I still would fain 

A kindly judgment seek, 

A tender thought bespeak. 


And, while my words are read, 
Let this at least be said: 

‘‘ Whate’er his life’s defeatures, 
He loved his fellow-creatures. 


“Tf, of the Law’s stone table, 
To hold he scarce was able, 
The first great precept fast, 
He kept for man the last. 


““Through mortal lapse and dullness 
What lacks the Eternal Fullness, 

Tf still our weakness can 

Love Him in loving man ? 


“* Age brought him no despairing 
Of the world’s future faring; 

In human nature still 

He found more good than ill. 


‘““To all who dumbly suffered, 
His tongue and pen he offered; 
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His life was not his own, 
Nor lived for self alone. 


‘* Hater of din and riot 

He lived in days unquiet; 
And, lover of all beauty, 
Trod the hard ways of duty. 


“* He meant no wrong to any, 
He sought the good of many, 
Yet knew both sin and folly,— 
May God forgive him wholly!” 


Comund MNiuincy. 


Born in Boston, Mass., 1808. Dizp at Dedham, Mass., 1877. 


AN OLD HOUSE IN BOSTON. 
[The Haunted Adjutant, and Other Stories. 1885.] 


abies good old class of “ garden-houses,” in which it is recorded that 
Milton always chose to live, is now almost as entirely extinct here 
as in London itself. How well do I remember one of these, in which 
some of my happiest days and merriest nights were spent! It stood 
with its end to the street, overshadowed by a magnificent elm of aborigi- 
nal growth, which made strange and solemn music in my boyish ears 
when the autumn winds called forth its hidden harmonies at midnight. 
Entering the gate, you proceeded on a flagged walk, having the house 
close to you on your left, and on your right the courtyard, filled with 
“ flowers of all hues,” and fragrant shrubs, each forming the mathemati- 
cal centre of an exact circle cut in the velvet greensward. When within 
the front door, you had on your left hand the best parlor, opened only 
on high solemnities, and which used to excite in my young mind a mys- 
terious feeling of mingled curiosity and awe whenever I stole a glance at 
its darkened interior, with its curiously carved mahogany chairs black 
as ebony with age, its blue damask curtains, the rare piece of tapestry 
which served as a carpet—all reflected in the tall mirror, with its crown 
and sceptred top, between the windows. I remember it used to put me 
in mind of the fatal blue chamber in Bluebeard. I am not sure now 
that there was not something supernatural about it. 

But it was the parlor opposite that was the very quintessence of snug- 
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ness and comfort, worth half a hundred fantastic boudoirs and modern 
drawing-rooms bedizened with French finery. On your right hand as you 
entered were two windows opening upon the courtyard above commem- 
orated, with their convenient window-seats—an accommodation which 
I sadly miss—with their appropriate green velvet cushions, a little the 
worse for wear. On the opposite side of the room to the windows was a 
glass door opening into the garden,—a pleasant sight to see, with its 
rectangular box-lined gravel walks, its abundant vegetables, its luxuri- 
ant fruit-trees, its vine trained over the stable-wall. As you returned to 
the house through the garden-door, you had on your right the door of a 
closet with a window looking into the garden, which was entitled the 
study, having been appropriated to that purpose by the deceased master 
of the house. This recess possessed substantial charms to my infant 
imagination as the perennial fountain of cakes and apples, which my 
good aunt—of whom presently—conducted in a never-failing stream to 
the never-satisfied mouth of an urchin of six years old. I thought they 
grew there by some spontaneous process of reproduction. 

A little farther on, nearer to the study-door than the one by which we 
entered, was the fireplace, fit shrine for the Penates of such a household ; 
its ample circumference adorned with Dutch tiles, where stout shepherd- 
esses in hoops and high-heeled shoes gave sidelong looks of love to 
kneeling swains in cocked hats and trunk-hose; while their dogs and 
sheep had grown so much alike from long intimacy as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. How I loved those little glimpses into pastoral life! I 
have one of them now, which I rescued from the wreck of matter when 
the house came down. Within the ample jaws of the chimney, which 
might have swallowed up at a mouthful a century of patent grates, 
crackled and roared the merry wood fire,—fed with massy logs which it 
would take two men to lift, as men are now,—casting its cheerful hght 
as evening drew in on the panelled walls, bringing out the curious “ egg- 
and-anchor ” carvings, which were my special pride and wonder, and 
flashing back from the mirror globe which depended from the beam 
which divided the comfortable low ceiling into two unequal parts. And 
let me not forget the mantelpiece, adorned with grotesque heads in 
wood and clusters of fruit and flowers, of which Grinling Gibbons him 
self need not have been ashamed. And then the Turkey carpet, cover- 
ing the breadth, but not the length, of the room; and the books,--the 
““ Spectator’s ” short face in his title-page, the original “ Tatler,” the first 
editions of Pope. But time would fail me were I to record all the well- 
remembered contents of that dear old room,—the sofa or settee, of nar- 
row capacity, looking as if three single chairs had been rolled into one; 
the card-table, with its corners for candles, and its pools for fish scooped 
out of the verdant champaign of green broadcloth. But enough: let us 
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now approach the divinity whose penetralia we have entered, and who 
well befits such a shrine. 

In an elbow-chair at the right of the fireplace, sat my excellent aunt, 
Mrs. Margaret Champion, widow of the Honorable John Champion, long 
one of His Majesty’s Council for this Province. When I first remember 
her, she had passed her seventieth year, and she lived in a green old age 
till near a hundred winters had passed over her head. What a picture 
of serene and beautiful old age! Her placid countenance, which a cheer- 
ful piety and constitutional philosophy had kept almost unwrinkled ; 
her large black eyes, in which the fires of youth were not yet wholly 
extinguished ; the benevolent smile which was seldom absent from her 
lips—spoke of a frame on which Time had laid a gentle hand, and of a 
mind at ease. When I knew her, the profane importunities of the fairer 
part of her relatives had obtained a reluctant consent to abandon the 
gently swelling hoop and lowering crape cushion in which she once 
rejoiced. But you could never have seen how she became her decent 
white lace cap, her flowing black lace “shade,” her rich silks for common 
wear, and her stiff brocades for high solemnities, and not have known 
that she was a gentlewoman born. 


Salmon Portland Chase, 


Born in Cornish, N. H., 1808. Diep in New York, N. Y., 1878. 


AN APPEAL TO THE HIGHER LAW. 


[Address of the Southern and Western Liberty Convention, Cincinnati, 11 and 12 June, 
1845. ] 


2 would appeal, also, to slaveholders themselves.) We would 
enter at once within the lines of selfish ideas and mercenary 
motives, and appeal to your consciences and your hearts. You know 
that the system of slaveholding is wrong. Whatever theologians may 
teach and cite Scripture for, you know—all of you who claim freedom 
for yourselves and your children as a birthright precious beyond all 
price, and inalienable as life—that no person can rightfully hold another 
asaslave. Your courts, in their judicial decisions, and your books of 
common law in their elementary lessons, rise far above the precepts of 
most of your religious teachers, and declare all slaveholding to be against 
natural right. You feel it to beso. God has so made the human heart, 
that, in spite of all theological sophistry and pretended Scripture proofs, 
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you cannot help feeling it to beso. There is a law of sublimer origin 
and more awful sanction than any human code, written, in ineffaceable 
characters, upon every heart of man, which binds all to do unto others 
as they would that others should do unto them. And where is there 
one of all your number who would exchange conditions with the happi- 
est of all your slaves? Produce the man! and until he is produced, let 
theological apologists for slaveholding keep silence. Most earnestly 
would we entreat you to listen to the voice of conscience and obey the 
promptings of humanity. We are not your enemies. We do not pre- 
tend to any superior virtue; or that we, being in your circumstances, 
would be likely to act differently from you. But we are all fellow-citi- 
zens of the same great Republic. We feel slaveholding to be a dreadful 
incubus upon us, dishonoring us in the eyes of foreign nations; nulli- 
fying the force of our example of free institutions; holding us back from 
a glorious career of prosperity and renown; sowing broadcast the seeds 
of discord, division, disunion: and we are anxious for its extinction. 
With Jefferson, we tremble for our country, when we “remember that 
God is just and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” With Washing- 
ton, we believe, ‘that there is but one proper and effectual mode by 
which the extinction of slavery can be accomplished, and that is, by 
legislative authority; and this, so far as our suffrages will go, shall not 
be wanting.” 

We would not invade the Constitution; but we would have the Con- 
stitution rightly construed and administered according to its true sense 
and spirit. We would not dictate the mode in which slavery shall be 
attacked in particular States; but we would have it removed at once 
from all places under the exclusive jurisdiction of the National Govern- 
ment, and also have immediate measures taken, in accordance with con- 
stitutional rights and the principles of justice, for its removal from each 
State by State authority. In this work we ask your coéperation. Shall 
we ask in vain? Are you not convinced that the almost absolute mo- 
nopoly of the offices and patronage of the Government, and the almost 
exclusive control of its legislative and executive and judicial administra- 
tion, by slaveholders, and for the purposes of slavery, is unjust to the 
non-slaveholders of the country? Can you blame us for saying that we 
will no longer sanction it? Are you not satisfied, to use the language 
of one of your own number, “that slavery is a cancer, a slow consuming 
cancer, a withering pestilence, an unmitigated curse”? And can you 
wonder that we should be anxious, by all just and honorable and con- 
stitutional means, to effect its extinction in our respective States, and to 
confine it to its constitutional limits? Are you not fully aware that the 
gross inconsistency of slaveholding with our professed principles aston- 
ishes the world, and makes the name of our country a mock, and the 
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name of liberty a by-word? And can you regret that we should exert 
ourselves to the utmost to redeem our glorious land and her institu- 
tions from just reproach, and, by illustrious acts of mercy and justice, 
place ourselves once more in the van of Human Progress and Advance- 
ment? 

Finally, we ask all true friends of liberty, of impartial, universal lib- 
erty, to be firm and steadfast. The little handful of voters who, in 1840, 
wearied of compromising expediency and despairing of anti-slavery 
action by pro-slavery parties, raised anew the standard of the Declaration, 
and mantfully resolved to vote right then and vote for freedom, has 
already swelled to aGREAT PARTY, strong enough, numerically, to decide 
the issue of any national contest, and stronger far in the power of its pure 
and elevating principles. And if these principles be sound, which we 
doubt not, and if the question of slavery be, as we verily believe it is, 
the GREAT QUESTION of our day and nation, it is a libel upon the intelli- 
gence, the patriotism, and the virtue of the American people to say that 
there is no hope that a majority will not array themselves under our 
banner. Let it not be said that we are factious or impracticable. We 
adhere to our views because we believe them to be sound, practicable, 
and vitally important. We have already said that we are ready to prove 
our devotion to our principles by codperation with either of the other 
two great American Parties which will openly and honestly, in State 
and National Conventions, avow our doctrines and adopt our measures, 
until slavery shall be overthrown. We do not, indeed, expect any such 
adoption and ayowal by either of those parties, because we are well 
aware that they fear more, at present, from the loss of slaveholding sup- 
port than from the loss of anti-slavery cooperation. But we can be satis- 
fied with nothing less, for we will compromise no longer, and therefore 
must of necessity maintain our separate organization, as the true Demo- 
cratic Party of the country, and trust our cause to the patronage of the 
people and the blessing of God! 


Carry then, friends of freedom and free labor, your principles to the 
ballot-box. Let no difficulties discourage, no dangers daunt, no delays 
dishearten you. Your solemn vow that slavery must perish is registered 
in heaven. Renew that vow! Think of the martyrs of truth and free- 
dom ; think of the millions of the enslaved; think of the other millions 
of the oppressed and degraded free; and renew that vow! Be not 
tempted from the path of political duty. Vote for no man, act with no 
party politically connected with the supporters of slavery. Vote for no 
man, act with no party unwilling to adopt and carry out the principles 
which we have set forth in this address. To compromise for any partial 
or temporary advantage is ruin to our cause. To act with any party, or 
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to vote for the candidates of any party, which recognizes the friends and 
supporters of slavery as members in full standing, because in particular 
places or under particular circumstances it may make large professions 
of anti-slavery zeal, is to commit political suicide. Unswerving fidelity 
to our principles; unalterable determination to carry those principles to 
the ballot-box at every election ; inflexible and unanimous support of 
those, and only those, who are true to those principles, are the conditions _ 
of our ultimate triumph. Let these conditions be fulfilled, and our 
triumph is certain. The indications of its coming multiply on every 
hand. The clarion trump of freedom breaks already the gloomy silence 
of slavery in Kentucky, and its echoes are heard throughout the land. 
A spirit of inquiry and of action is awakened everywhere. The assem- 
blage of the convention whose voice we utter is itself an auspicious 
omen. Gathered from the North and the South, and the East and West, 
we here unite our counsels and consolidate our action. Weare resolved 
to go forward knowing that our cause is just, trusting in God. We ask 
you to go forward with us, invoking His blessing who sent His Son to 
redeem mankind. With Him are the issues of all events. He can and 
He will disappoint all the devices of oppression. He can, and we trust 
He will, make our instrumentality efficient for the redemption of our 
land from slavery, and for the fulfilment of our fathers’ pledge in behalf 
of freedom, before Him and before the world. 


Samuel francis Smith. 


Born in Boston, Mass., 1808. 


. AMERICA. 


[Composed in 1832, and first Sung in public at the Park Street Church, Boston, on July 
Fourth of that year.) 


\ | Y country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 


Of thee Ising; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, — 
Thy name I love; 
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T love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God our King. 


George Stillman Hillard, 


Born in Machias, Me., 1808. Drep in Boston, Mass., 1879. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF VENICE. 
[Sta Months in Italy. 1853. } 


as city exerts so strong a spell over the imagination as Venice. The 
book of Rome has many more pages, but no one chapter like that 
of Venice. The history of Venice is full of dramatic interest, and poets 
of all nations have found it a fruitful storehouse of plot, incident, and 
character. Without doubt, it had its fair proportion of prosaic tranquil- 
lity and its monotonous tracts of uneventful happiness, but these are un- 
heeded in the splendor of its picturesque and salient points; its con- 
quests, its revolutions, its conspiracies, and its judicial murders. Shake- 
speare makes us familiar with its name, at an age when names are but 
sounds, and the forms with which he has peopled it are the first ever to 
greet the mind’s eye when we approach it. Shylock stills darkens the 
Rialto with his frown; the lordly form of Othello yet stalks across the 
piazza of St. Mark’s, and every veil that flutters in the breeze shrouds 
the roguish black eyes of Jessica. Pictures and engravings introduce us 
to its peculiar architecture, and we come into its presence with an image 
in our thoughts; and are not unprepared for what we see. Venice never 
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takes us by surprise. We are always forewarned and forearmed, and 
thus its unique character never has quite a fair chance with us. 

The whole scene, under the brilliant light of a noonday sun, is full of 
movement and color. As soon as the steamer has dropped anchor at the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, a little fleet of gondolas crowds round her, 
and we are charmed to find them looking exactly as we expected. As 
they receive the passengers, they dart off in the most easy and graceful 
manner possible, their steel prows flashing in the sun, and their keels 
tracing a line of pearl upon the bright green water. In time our own 
turn comes, and, as we are borne along the Grand Canal, the attention is 
every moment attracted by the splendid show on either side. The long 
wave which the prow turns over is dashed against a wall of marble- 
fronted palaces, the names of which, carelessly mentioned by the gondo- 
lier, awaken trails of golden memories in the mind. The breadth of the 
“silent highway” allows the sun to lie in broad, rich masses upon this 
imposing gallery of architectural pictures, and to produce those happy 
accidents of light and shade which the artist loves. High in the air 
arise the domes and spires of the numerous churches with which wealth 
and devotion have crowded the islands of Venice, the bells of which are 
ever filling the air with their streams of undulating music. Everything 
is dreamlike and unsubstantial—a fairy pageant floating upon the waters ; 
a city of cloudland rather than of the earth. The gondola itself, in 
which the traveller reclines, contributes to weave the spell in which his 
thoughts and senses are involved. No form of locomotion ever gratified 
so well the two warring tendencies of the human soul, the love of move- 
ment and the love of repose. There is no noise, no fatigue, no danger, 
no dust. It is managed with such skill and so little apparent effort, that 
it really seems to glide and turn by its own will. 

So far, the picture is all in light. But it is not without its shadows. 
A nearer view of the palaces which seem so beautiful in the distance re- 
veals the decaying fortunes of their possessors. An indescribable but 
unmistakable air of careless neglect and unresisted dilapidation is every- 
where too plainly visible. Indeed, many of these stately structures are 
occupied as hotels and lodging-houses; their spacious apartments cut up 
by shabby wooden partitions, and pervaded by an aspect of tawdry finery 
and mouldering splendor. On diverging from the Grand Canal, to the 
right or left, a change comes over the spirit of the scene. Instead of a 
broad highway of liquid chrysoprase, we find ourselves upon a narrow 
and muddy ditch. The sun is excluded by the height and proximity of 
the houses, and for the same reason there are no points of view for any- 
thing to be seen to advantage. All that meets the eye speaks of discom- 
fort, dampness, and poverty. Slime, sea-weed, and mould cling to the 
walls. Water in small quantities is nothing if it be not pure. A foun- 
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tain in the garden is beautiful, but the same quantity of water lying 
stagnant in one’s cellar is an eyesore. The wave that dashes against a 
ship is glorious, but when it creeps into the hold through a defective 
seam it is a noisome intruder. Venice wants the gilding presence of 
sunshine. In a long rain it must be the most dispiriting of places. So 
when we leave the sun we part with our best friend. The black, cold 
shadow under which the gondola creeps falls also upon the spirit. The 
ideal Venice—the superb bridegroom of the sea, clasped by the jewelled 
arms of his enamored bride—disappears, and we have only a warmer 
Amsterdam. The reflection, too, forces itself upon us that Venice at all 
times was a city for the few and not for the many. Its nobles were 
lodged more royally than kings, but the common people must always 
have been thrust into holes, close in summer, cold in winter, and damp 
at all times. 

In external Venice there are but three things to be seen; the sea, the 
sky, and architecture. There are no gardens, no wide spaces over which 
the eye may range; no landscapes, properly so called. There are no 
slopes, no gradations, no blending of curved lines. What is not horizon- 
tal is perpendicular: where the plane of the sea ends, the plumb-line of 
the facade begins. It is only by climbing some tower or spire, and looking 
down, that we can see things massed and grouped together. The streets 
are such passages as would naturally be found in a city where there were 
no vehicles, and where every foot of earth is precious. They are like 
lateral shafts cut through a quarry of stone. In walking through them, 
the houses on either hand can be touched. The mode of life on the first 
floor is easily visible, and many agreeable domestic pictures may be ob- 
served by a not too fastidious eye. These streets, intersected by the 
smaller canals, are joined together by bridges of stone, and frequently 
expand into small courts, in the middle of which is generally found a 
well, with a parapet or covering of stone, often curiously carved. Here, 
at certain seasons of the day, the people of the neighborhood collect to- 
gether to draw water, gossip, and make love; and here the manners and 
life which are peculiar to Venice may be studied to advantage. Goethe 
complains of the dirt which he found in the streets. Time and the Aus- 
trians have remedied that defect, and they are now quite clean. But no- 
where else have I heard the human voice so loud. Whether this arises 
from the absence of all other sounds, or whether these high ana narrow 
streets multiply and reverberate every tone, I cannot say, but everybody 
seems to be putting forth the utmost capacity of his lungs. TI recall a 
sturdy seller of vegetables in Shylock’s Rialto—which is not the bridge 
so called, but a square near it—whose voice was like the voice of three, 
and who seemed to take as much pleasure in his explosive cries as a 
boy in beating his first drum. 
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THE COLOSSEUM. 


ig as a building the Colosseum was open to criticism, as a ruin it is per- 
fect. The work of decay has stopped short at the exact point re- 
quired by taste and sentiment. The monotonous ring of the outer wall 
is broken, and, instead of formal curves and perpendicular lines, the eye 
rests upon those interruptions and unexpected turns which are the essen- 
tial elements of the picturesque, as distinguished from the beautiful and 
the sublime; and yet so much of the original structure is left, that the 
fancy can without effort piece out the rents and chasms of time, and line 
the interior with living forms. When a building is abandoned to decay, 
it is given over to the dominion of Nature, whose works are never uni- 
form. When the Colosseum was complete, vast as it was, it must have 
left upon the mind a monotonous impression of sameness, from the archi- 
tectural repetitions which its plan included; but now that it is a vast 
ruin, it has all that variety of form and. outline which we admire in a 
Gothic cathedral. Not by rule and measure have the huge stones been 
clipped and broken. No contriving mind has told what masses should 
be loosened from the wall, or where they should le when fallen. No 
hand of man has trained the climbing plants in the way they should go. 
All has been left to the will of time and chance; and the result is that 
though there is everywhere resemblance, there is nowhere identity. A 
little more or a little less of decay, a chasm more or less deep, a fissure 
more or less prolonged, a drapery of verdure more or less flowing, give 
to each square yard of the Colosseum its own peculiar expression. It is 
a wilderness of rnin in which no two fragments are exactly alike. 

The material of which the Colosseum was built is exactly fitted to the 
purposes of a great ruin. It is travertine, of a rich, dark, warm color, 
deepened and mellowed by time. There is nothing glaring, harsh, or 
abrupt in the harmony of tints. The blue sky above and the green 
earth beneath are in unison with a tone of coloring not unlike the brown 
of one of our own early winter landscapes. The travertine is also of a 
coarse grain and porous texture, not splintering into points and edges, 
but gradually corroding by natural decay. Stone of such a texture 
everywhere opens laps and nooks for the reception and formation of soil. 
Kvery grain of dust that is borne through the air by the lazy breeze of 
Summer, instead of sliding from a glassy surface, is held where it falls. 

.The rocks themselves crumble and decompose, and turn into a fertile 
mould. Thus, the Colosseum is throughout crowned and draped with a 
covering of earth, in many places of considerable depth. Trailing plants 
clasp the stones with arms of verdure; wild flowers bloom in their sea- 
sons; and long grass nods and waves on the airy battlements. Life has 
everywhere sprouted from the trunk of death. Insects hum and sport 
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in the sunshine ; the burnished lizard darts like a tongue of green flame 
along the walls; and birds make the hollow quarry overflow with their 
songs. There is something beautiful and impressive in the contrast be- 
tween luxuriant life and the rigid skeleton upon which it rests. Nature 
seems to have been busy in binding up with gentle hands the wounds and 
bruises of time. She has covered the rents and chasms of decay with 
that drapery which the touch of every spring renews. She has peopled 
the solitude with forms and the silence with voices. She has clothed the 
nakedness of desolation, and crowned the majesty of ruin. She has 
softened the stern aspect of the scene with the hues of undying youth, 
and brightened the shadows of dead centuries with the living light of 
vines and flowers. 

As a matter of course, everybody goes to see the Colosseum by moon- 
light. The great charm of the ruin under this condition is, that the im- 
agination is substituted for sight, and the mind for the eye. The essen- 
tial character of moonlight is hard rather than soft. The line between 
light and shadow is sharply defined, and there is no gradation of color. 
Blocks and walls of silver are bordered by, and spring out of, chasms 
of blackness. But moonlight shrouds the Colosseum in mystery. It 
opens deep vaults of gloom where the eye meets only an ebon wall, but 
upon which the fancy paints innumerable pictures in solemn, splendid, 
and tragic colors. Shadowy forms of emperor and lictor and vestal vir- 
gin and gladiator and martyr come out of the darkness, and pass before 
us in long and silent procession. The breezes which blow through the 
broken arches are changed into voices, and recall the shouts and cries of 
a vast audience. By day, the Colosseum is an impressive fact; by night, 
it is a stately vision. By day, it is a lifeless form; by night, a vital 
thought. . 

The Colosseum should by all means be seen by a bright starlight, or 
under the growing sickle of a young moon. The fainter ray and deeper 
gloom bring out more strongly its visionary and ideal character. When 
the full moon has blotted out the stars, it fills the vast gulf of the build- 
ing with a flood of spectral light, which falls with a chilling touch upon 
the spirit; for then the ruin is like a “corpse in its shroud of snow,” and 
the moon is a pale watcher by its side. But when the walls, veiled in 
deep shadow, seem a part of the darkness in which they are lost,—when 
the stars are seen through their chasms and breaks, and sparkle along 
the broken line of the battlements,—the scene becomes another, though 
the same; more indistinct, yet not so mournful; contracting the sphere 
of sight, but enlarging that of thought; less burdening, but more sug- 
gestive. 

It was my fortune to see the Colosseum, on one occasion, under lights 
which were neither of night nor day. Arrangements had been made by 
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a party of German artists to illuminate it with artificial flames of blue, 
red, and green. The evening was propitious for the object, being dark 
and still, and nearly all the idlers in Rome attended. Everything was 
managed with taste and skill, and the experiment was entirely successful. 
It was quite startling to see the darkness suddenly dispelled by these 
weird lights, revealing a dense mass of animated countenances, and hang- 
ing a broad sheet of green or crimson upon the wall. The magic change 
was a sort of epigram to the eye. But, from the association of such 
things with the illusions of the stage, the spectacle suggested debasing 
comparisons. It seemed a theatrical exhibition unworthy of the dignity 
and majesty of the Colosseum. It was like seeing a faded countenance 
repaired with artificial roses, or a venerable form clothed in some quaint 
and motley disguise suited only to the bloom and freshness of youth. 
Such lights, far more than sunshine, “ gild but to flout the ruin gray.” 
But under all aspects, in the blaze of noon, at sunset, by the light of 
the moon or stars—the Colosseum stands alone and unapproached. It 
is the monarch of ruins. It is a great tragedy in stone, and it softens 
and subdues the mind like a drama of Aischylus or Shakespeare. It is 
a colossal type of those struggles of humanity against an irresistible des- 
tiny, in which the tragic poet finds the elements of his art. The calami- 
ties which crushed the house of Atreus are symbolized in its broken 
arches and shattered walls. Built of the most durable materials, and 
seemingly for eternity—of a size, material, and form to defy the “strong 
hours” which conquer all—it has bowed its head to their touch, and 
passed into the inevitable cycle of decay. “ And this too shall pass away ” 
—which the Eastern monarch engraved upon his signet ring—is carved 
upon these Cyclopean blocks. The stones of the Colosseum were once 
water; and they are now turning into dust. Such is ever the circle of 
nature. The solid is changing into the fluid, and the fluid into the solid ; 
and that which is unseen is alone indestructible. He does not see the 
Colosseum aright who carries away from it no other impressions than 
those of form, size, and hue. It speaks an intelligible language to the 
wiser mind. It rebukes the peevish and consoles the patient. It teaches 
us that there are misfortunes which are clothed with dignity, and sorrows 
that are crowned with grandeur. As the same blue sky smiles upon the 
ruin which smiled upon the perfect structure, so the same beneficent 
Providence bends over our shattered hopes and our answered prayers. 
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TUilliam Davis Gallagher. 


Born in Philadelphia, Penn., 1808. 


THE REVELLERS. 
[Miami Woods, . . . and Other Poems. 1881.] 


8 Peers were sounds of mirth and revelry 
In an old ancestral hall, 
And many a merry laugh rang out, 
And many a merry call; 
And the glass was freely passed around, 
And the red wine freely quaffed ; 
And many a heart beat high with glee 
And the joy of the thrilling draught— 
In that broad and huge ancestral hall, 
Of the times that were, of old. 


A voice arose, as the lights grew dim, 
And a glass was flourished high: 
“‘T drink to Life!”’ said a Reveller bold, 
“And I do not fear to die. 
I have no fear—I have no fear— 
Talk not of the vagrant, Death, 
For he’s but a grim old gentleman, 
And wars but with his breath.” 
A boast well worthy a revel-rout 
Of the times that were, of old. 


“We drink,” said all, ‘‘ We drink to Life 

And we do not fear to die!” 

Just then a rushing sound was heard, 

As of quick wings sweeping by ; 

And soon the old latch was lifted up, 

And the door flew open wide, 

And a stranger strode within the hall 

With an air of martial pride: 
In visor and cloak, like a secret knight 
Of the times that were, of old. 


He spoke: ‘‘I join in your revelry, 
Bold sons of the Bacchan rite, 
And I drink the toast ye have filled to drink, 
The pledge of yon dauntless knight: 
Fill high —fill higher—we drink to Life, 
And we scorn the vagrant, Death, 
For he’s but a grim old gentleman, 
And wars but with his breath.” 
A pledge well worthy a revel-rout 
Of the times that were, of old. 
VOL. VI.—26 
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‘‘ Tfe’s a noble soul, that champion knight, 

And he wears a martial brow; 

Oh, he'll pass the gates of Paradise, 

To the regions of bliss below! ” 

The Reveller stood in deep amaze— 

Now flashed his fiery eye; 

He muttered a curse—then shouted loud, 

‘Intruder, thou shalt die!” 
And his sword leaped out, like a baron’s brave, 
Of the times that were, of old. 


He struck—and the stranger’s guise fell off, 
When a phantom before him stood, 
A grinning, and ghastly, and horrible thing, 
That curdled his boiling blood. 
He stirred not again, till the stranger blew 
A blast of his withering breath ; 
Then the Reveller fell at the Phantom’s feet 
And his conqueror was—DrEatTH! 
In that broad and high ancestral hall, 
Of the times that were, of old. 


THE BROWN THRUSH. 


ROWN-BREASTED bird that in the dim old forest, 
Which stands far spreading in my own loved West, 

At dewy eve and purple morn outpourest 

The sweet, wild melodies that thrill my breast, 
How like to thine were my young heart’s libations, 

Poured daily to the Giver of all good! 
How like our love and simple ministrations 

At God’s green altars in the deep and hallowed wood. 


We trilled our morn and evening songs together, 
And twittered ’neath green leaves at sultry noon; 
We kept like silence in ungenial weather, 
And never knew blue skies come back too soon; 
We sang not for the world, we sang not even 
For those we loved; we could not help but sing, 
There was such beauty in the earth and heaven, 
Such music in our hearts, such joy in everything. 


Wild warblers of the wood, I hear them only 
At intervals of weary seasons now; 

Yet, while through dusty streets I hasten, lonely, 
And sad at heart, with cares upon my brow, 
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There comes from out the green aisles of the forest 
A gushing melody of other days— 

And I again am with thee where thou pourest 
In gladness unto God, the measure of thy praise. 


Way palmer. 


Born in Little Compton, R. I., 1808. Diep in Newark, N. J., 1897. 


FAITH. 


[Poetical Works. 1876.} 


M* faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine: 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine. 


May Thy rich grace impart 

Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire; 

As Thou hast died for me, 

O may my love to Thee 

Pure, warm, and changeless be, — 
A living fire. 


While life’s dark maze I tread, 
And griefs around me spread, 
Be Thou my guide; 
Bid darkness turn to day, 
Wipe sorrow’s tears away, 
Nor let me ever stray 
From Thee aside. 


When ends life’s transient dream, 
When death’s cold, sullen stream, 
Shall o’er me roll; 
Blest Saviour, then, in love, 
Fear and distrust remove; 
O bear me safe above, — 
A ransomed soul. 
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THE CROWN. 


pine crowns of earth are jewelled dust, 

Or weights, the wearer’s brow to press; 
But Thou, O Christ, dost give the just 

A nobler crown of righteousness. 


That crown, of Thine own love the seal, 
On Thine a gift of love bestowed, 
Diviner splendors shall reveal 
Than e’er on princely head have glowed. 


Ten thousand faithful souls and true 

Now wear the crown that wore Thy shame, 
That many a wasting anguish knew, 

And as through fires to glory came. 


We yet must wage the long-drawn strife, 
And oft with prayers our groans ascend; 
We battle for immortal life, — 
Give strength and courage to the end. 


Then be it ours to hear Thee say, 
When we shall lay our armor down,— 
“The faith ye kept! Ye won the day! 
Come, take and wear the matchless crown!” 


1866. 


DHenry Weed, 


Born in Philadelphia, Penn., 1808. PrRisHED in the foundered steamship Arctic, 1854. 


PROSE AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. 
[Lectures on English Literature. 1855.—Revised Edition. 1876.] 


lies prose literature leads us along into the region of actual truth, 

that which has manifested itself in action, in deeds, in historic 
events, in biographic incidents. It tells us what men have done, and 
said, and suffered, or it reasons on the capacity for action and for pas- 
sion, and so it gives power to the mind, in making us the better know 
ourselves and our fellow-beings. But most inadequate are his concep- 
tions of truth who thinks it has no range beyond the facts and outward 
things which observation and research and argument ascertain. Beneath 
all the visible and audible and tangible things of the world’s history, 
there lies the deeper region of silent, unseen, spiritual truth—that which 
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was shadowed forth in action, and yet the action, which to some minds 
seems everything, is but the shadow, and the spirit is the reality. The 
experience of any one’s own mind may teach the inadequacy of mere 
actual truth. Has not every one felt, at the time when any deep emotion 
stirred him, or any lofty thought animated him, what imperfect expo- 
nents of such emotion or thought his words or actions are? Nay, the 
more profound and sacred the affection, how it shrinks from any out- 
ward shape, as too narrow and superficial for it! Is it not in your daily 
consciousness to recognize the presence of emotions, yearnings, aspira- 
tions of your spiritual nature, which baffle expression, even if you 
wished to bring them forth from the recess of silence—motions of the 
soul which word nor deed do justice to? Do you not know that there 
are sympathies, affinities with our fellow-beings, and with the external 
world of sight and sound, which pass beyond the reach of argument or 
common speech? So true is it, that there are powers, 


** That touch each other to the quick—in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of.” 


This whole range of subjects, of deepest moment in the science of 
humanity, belongs to the imaginative portion of literature, toward which 
the prose literature is always tending, whenever it approaches the deep 
and spiritual and mysterious parts of human nature. When Mr. Lock- 
hart, at the conclusion of his admirable biography of Sir Walter Scott, 
devotes a chapter to a delineation of Scott’s character, with all his famil- 
larity with his subject and his powers as an author, he prefaces his 
attempt with this remark: “ Many of the feelings common to our nature 
can only be expressed adequately, and some of the finest can only be 
expressed at all, in the language of art, and more especially in the lan- 
guage of poetry.” When Arnold, in his “ History of Rome,” portrays the 
character of Scipio, and especially that deep religious spirit in it which 
baffled the ancient historians—feeling the inadequacy of his effort in 
dealing with characters which, like Scipio’s and the Protector Crom- 
well’s, “are the wonders of history,” he adds, ‘the genius which con- 
ceived the incomprehensible character of Hamlet would alone be able to 
describe with intuitive truth the character of Scipio, or of Cromwell.” 
Now observe how two authors, of the finest powers in these two high 
departments—biography and history—after carrying those powers to the 
farthest, profess their sense of how much remains unaccomplished, and, 
moreover, their conviction that all of higher or deeper achievement 
which lies beyond is left to poetry, or left to silence; not that it is less 
true or less real, but because there is truth which prose can never reach 
to—truth to which a form can be given only by imagination and art, 
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whether using the instrument of words, the pencil, or the chisel—the 
hand of poet, of painter, or of sculptor. We ought to remember, then, 
that when we let imaginative studies drop out of our habits of reading, 
we neglect a whole region of truth and reality which the highest prose 
authority acknowledges itself unequal to. 

The propensity to partial prose reading is attended with further loss, 
inasmuch as it not only separates us from much of the highest truth 
human nature can hold communion with, but it makes one lose the finest 
and deepest-reaching discipline our spiritual being is capable of. Two 
thousand years ago, the great philosopher of criticism gave his well- 
known theory of tragic poetry, that it purifies our feelings through ter- 
ror and pity. But in the large compass of its power, poetry employs 
also other and kindlier agencies of good. It deals with us in the spirit 
of the most sagacious morality : it does not single out this or that faculty, 
and tutor the one till it grows weary or stubborn, or stupid under the 
narrow teaching and the dull iteration, but it addresses good sense 
(which true poetry is never heedless of), the intellect, the affections, and 
what has been well called “the great central power of imagination, which 
brings all the other faculties into harmonious action.” Instead of min- 
istering to the mind diseased or the mind enfeebled one drug, or hard, 
unvaried food, it carries poor suffering humanity to the seaside, or up to 
the mountain-tops, for the larger contemplation which leads to infinity, 
and for the health and strength and life of sublimer and purer thoughts 
and feelings. Were it possible to fathom the mystery which dwells in 
the serious eyes of infancy, we should learn, I believe, that nature leads 
the young spirit on to its sense of truth through, wonderment and faith ; 
and we do know how the imagination of childhood puts forth its powers 
into the region of the marvellous, the distant, the shadowy, and the 
infinite,—Robinson Crusoe’s lonely island, the Arabian wonders, fairy fic- 
tions, fables without the ‘ morals,” which are skipped with better wisdom 
than they were put there, or travels in far-off Jands. These things wear 
away as the work of life comes on, and, unhappily, the loving, faithful, 
imaginative spirit wears away too. The imagination is suffered to grow 
torpid, instead of being cultivated into a wiser activity, and our souls 
become materialized and sophisticated. There is enough in life to make 
us practical, but what we more need is to study how to be wisely vision- 
-ary, to carry the freshness and feelings of childhood (and this has been 
said to be a characteristic of genius) into the mature reason. 
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Frederich TAilliam Thomas. 


Born in Providence, R. 1., 1808. Drep in Washington, D. C., 1866 


SONG. 


ae Ue said that absence conquers love! 
But, oh! believe it not; 
I’ve tried, alas! its power to prove, 
But thou art not forgot. 
Lady, though fate has bid us part, 
Yet still thou art as dear, 
As fixed in this devoted heart, 
As when I clasped thee here. 


I plunge into the busy crowd, 
And smile to hear thy name; 

And yet, aseif I thought aloud, 
They know me still the same; 

And when the wine-cup passes round, 
I toast some other fair, — 

But when I ask my heart the sound, 
Thy name is echoed there. 


And when some other name I learn, 
And try to whisper love, 

Still will my heart to thee return 
Like the returning dove. 

In vain! I never can forget, 
And would not be forgot; 

For I must bear the same regret, 
Whate’er may be my lot. 


E’en as the wounded bird will seek 
Its favorite bower to die, 

So, lady! I would hear thee speak, 
And yield my parting sigh. 

Tis said that absence conquers love! 
But, oh! believe it not; 

I’ve tried, alas! its power to prove, 
But thou art not forgot. 
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HSHeargent Smith prentiss. 


Born in Portland, Me., 1808. Diep at Longwood, near Natchez, Miss., 1850. 


THE SONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
[Address before the New England Society of New Orleans, 22 December, 1845.] 


HE spirit of the Pilgrims survives, not only in the knowledge and 
piety of their sons, but, most of all, in their indefatigable enter- 
prise and indomitable perseverance. 

They have wrestled with nature till they have prevailed against her, 
and compelled her reluctantly to reverse her own laws. The sterile soil 
has become productive under their sagacious culture, and the barren 
rock, astonished, finds itself covered with luxuriant and unaccustomed 
verdure. 

Upon the banks of every river they build temples to industry, and stop 
the squanderings of the spendthrift waters. They bind the naiads of 
the brawling stream. They drive the dryads from their accustomed 
haunts, and force them to desert each favorite grove; for upon river, 
creek, and bay they are busy transforming the crude forest into stanch 
and gallant vessels. From every inlet or indenture along the rocky shore 
swim forth these ocean birds—born in the wild wood, fledged upon the 
wave. Behold how they spread their white pinions to the favoring breeze, 
and wing their flight to every quarter of the globe—the carrier-pigeons 
of the world! It is upon the unstable element the sons of New England 
have achieved their greatest triumphs. Their adventurous prows vex 
the waters of every sea. Bold and restless as the old northern Vikings, 
they go forth to seek their fortunes in the mighty deep. The ocean is 
their pasture, and over its wide prairies they follow the monstrous herds 
that feed upon its azure fields. As the hunter casts his lasso upon,the 
wild horse, so they throw their lines upon the tumbling whale. They 
“draw out Leviathan with a hook.” They ‘‘fill his skin with barbed 
irons,” and in spite of his terrible strength they “part him among the 
merchants.” To them there are no pillars of Hercules. They seek 
with avidity new regions, and fear not to be “the first that ever burst” 
into unknown seas. Had they been the companions of Columbus, the 
great mariner would not have been urged to return, though he had sailed 
westward to his dying day. 
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Fcffersow Davis, 


Born in Christian Co., Ky., 1808. 


ON LEAVING THE SENATE. 


[Speech in the U. S. Senate, 21 January, 1861.—The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government, 1881.] 


RISE, Mr. President, for the purpose of announcing to the Senate 
that I have satisfactory evidence that the State of Mississippi, by a 
solemn ordinance of her people, in convention assembled, has declared 
her separation from the United States. Under these circumstances, of 
course, my functions are terminated here. It has seemed to me proper, 
however, that I should appear in the Senate to announce that fact to my 
associates, and I will say but very little more. The occasion does not 
invite me to go into argument; and my physical condition would not 
permit me to do so, if it were otherwise ; and yet it seems to become me 
to say something on the part of the State I here represent on an occasion 
so solemn as this. s ‘ 

It is known to Senators who have served with me here that I have 
for many years advocated, as an essential attribute of State sovereignty, 
the right of a State to secede from the Union. Therefore, if I had not 
believed there was justifiable cause, if I had thought that Mississippi was 
acting without sufficient provocation, or without an existing necessity, I 
should still, under my theory of the government, because of my allegi- 
ance to the State of which I am a citizen, have been bound by her action. 
I, however, may be permitted to say that I do think she has justifiable 
cause, and I approve of her act. I conferred with her people before that 
act was taken, counselled them then that, if the state of things which 
they apprehended should exist when their Convention met, they should 
take the action which they have now adopted. 

I hope none who hear me will confound this expression of mine with 
the advocacy of the right of a State to remain in the Union, and to dis- 
regard its constitutional obligations by the nullification of the law. 
Such is not my theory. Nullification and secession, so often confounded, 
are, indeed, antagonistic principles. Nullification is a remedy which it 
is sought to apply within the Union, and against the agent of the States. 
It is only to be justified when the agent has violated his constitutional 
obligations, and a State, assuming to judge for itself, denies the right of 
the agent thus to act, and appeals to the other States of the Union fora 
decision; but, when the States themselves and when the people of the 
States have so acted as to convince us that they will not regard our con- 
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stitutional rights, then, and then for the first time, arises the doctrine of 
secession in its practical application. : 

Secession belongs to a different class of remedies, It is to be justified 
upon the basis that the States are sovereign. There was a time when 
none denied it. I hope the time may come again when a better compre- 
hension of the theory of our Government, and the inalienable rights of 
the people of the States, will prevent any one from denying that each 
State is a sovereign, and thus may reclaim the grants which it has made 
to any agent whomsoever. 

I, therefore, say I concur in the action of the people of Mississippi, 
believing it to be necessary and proper, and should have been bound by 
their action if my belief had been otherwise; and this brings me to the 
important point which I wish, on this last occasion, to present to the 
Senate. It is by this confounding of nullification and secession that the 
name of a great man whose ashes now mingle with his mother earth has 
been evoked to justify coercion against a seceded State. The phrase, 
“to execute the laws,” was an expression which General Jackson apphed 
to the case of a State refusing to obey the laws while yet a member of 
the Union. That is not the case which is now presented. The laws are 
to be executed over the United States, and upon the people of the United 
States. They have no relation ‘to any foreign country. It is a perver- 
sion of terms—at least, it is a great misapprehension of the case—which 
cites that expression for application to a State which has withdrawn 
from the Union. You may make war on a foreign State. If it be the 
purpose of gentlemen, they may make war against a State which has 
withdrawn from the Union; but there are no laws of the United States 
to be executed within the limits of a seceded State. A State, finding 
herself in the condition in which Mississippi has judged she is—in which 
her safety requires that she should provide for the maintenance of her 
rights out of the Union—surrenders all the benefits (and they are known 
to be many), deprives herself of the advantages (and they are known to 
be great), severs all the ties of affection (and they are close and endur- 
ing), which have bound her to the Union; and thus divesting herself of 
every benefit—taking upon herself every burden—she claims to be ex- 
empt from any power to execute the laws of the United States within 
her limits. 

It has been a conviction of pressing necessity—it has been a belief 
that we are to be deprived in the Union of the rights which our fathers 
bequeathed to us—which has brought Mississippi to her present decision. 
She has heard proclaimed the theory that all men are created free and 
equal, and this made the basis of an attack upon her social institutions; 
and the sacred Declaration of Independence has been invoked to main- 
tain the position of the equality of the races. That Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence is to be construed by the circumstances and purposes for which 
it was made. The communities were declaring their independence; the 
people of those communities were asserting that no man was born—to 
use the language of Mr. Jefferson—booted and spurred, to ride over the 
rest of mankind; that men were created equal—meaning the men of the 
political community; that there was no divine right to rule; that no 
man inherited the right to govern; that there were no classes by which 
power and place descended to families ; but that all stations were equally 
within the grasp of each member of the body politic. These were the 
great principles they announced ; these were the purposes for which they 
made their declaration; these were the ends to which their enunciation 
was directed. They have no reference to the slave; else, how happened 
it that among the items of arraignment against George III. was that he 
endeavored to do just what the North has been endeavoring of late to 
do, to stir up insurrection among our slaves? Had the Declaration an- 
nounced that the negroes were free and equal, how was the prince to be 
arraigned for raising up insurrection among them? And how was this 
to be enumerated among the high crimes which caused the colonies to 
sever their connection with the mother country? When our Constitu- 
tion was formed, the same idea was rendered more palpable; for there 
we find provision made for that very class of persons as property; they 
were not put upon the footing of equality with white men—not even 
upon that of paupers and convicts; but, so far as representation was 
concerned, were discriminated against as a lower caste, only to be repre- 
sented in the numerical proportion of three fifths. So stands the com- 
pact which binds us together. 

Then, Senators, we recur to the principles upon which our Govern- 
ment was founded; and when you deny them, and when you deny to us 
the right to withdraw from a Government which, thus perverted, threat- 
ens to be destructive of our rights, we but tread in the path of our 
fathers when we proclaim our independence and take the hazard. This 
is done, not in hostility to others, not to injure any section of the coun- 
try, not even for our own pecuniary benefit, but from the high and 
solemn motive of defending and protecting the rights we inherited, and 
which it is our duty to transmit unshorn to our children. 

I find in myself perhaps a type of the general feeling of my constitu- 
ents toward yours. I am sure I feel no hostility toward you, Senators 
from the North. Iam sure there is not one of you, whatever sharp dis- 
cussion there may have been between us, to whom I cannot now say, in the 
presence of my God, I wish you well; and such, I am sure, is the feeling 
of the people whom I represent toward those whom you represent. I, 
therefore, feel that I but express their desire when I say I hope, and 
they hope, for peaceable relations with you, though we must part. They 
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may be mutually beneficial to us in the future, as they have been in the 
past, if you so will it. The reverse may bring disaster on every portion 
of the country, and, if you will have it thus, we will invoke the God of 
our fathers, who delivered them from the power of the lion, to protect 
us from the ravages of the bear; and thus, putting our trust in God and 
in our firm hearts and strong arms, we will vindicate the right as best 
we may. 

In the course of my service here, associated at different times with a 
great variety of Senators, I see now around me some with whom I have 
served long; there have been points of collision, but, whatever of offence 
there has been to me, I leave here. I carry with me no hostile remem- 
brance. Whatever offence I have given which has not been redressed, or 
for which satisfaction has not been demanded, I have, Senators, in this 
hour of our parting, to offer you my apology for any pain which, in the 
heat of discussion, I have inflicted. I go hence unencumbered by the 
remembrance of any injury received, and having discharged the duty of 
making the only reparation in my power for any injury offered. 

Mr. President and Senators, having made the announcement which the 
occasion seemed to me to require, it only remains for me to bid you a 
final adieu. 


INAUGURAL AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., 18 FEBRUARY, 1861. 
[From the Same.] 


ENTLEMEN of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 
Friends, and Fellow-Citizens :—Called to the difficult and respon- 
sible station of Chief Magistrate of the Provisional Government which 
you have instituted, I approach the discharge of the duties assigned 
to me with humble distrust of my abilities, but with a sustaining 
confidence in the wisdom of those who are to guide and aid me in the 
administration of, public affairs, and an abiding faith in the virtue and 
patriotism of the people. Looking forward to the speedy establishment 
of a permanent government to take the place of this, which by its greater 
moral and physical power will be better able to combat with many diffi- 
culties that arise from the conflicting interests of separate nations, I 
enter upon the duties of the office to which I have been chosen with the 
hope that the beginning of our career, as a Confederacy, may not be ob- 
structed by hostile opposition to our enjoyment of the separate existence 
and independence we have asserted, and which, with the blessing of 
Providence, we intend to maintain. 
Our present political position has been achieved in a manner unpre: 
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cedented in the history of nations. It illustrates the American idea that 
governments rest on the consent of the governed, and that it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish them at will whenever they become de- 
structive of the ends for which they were established. The declared 
purpose of the compact of the Union from which we have withdrawn 
was to ‘establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity”; and when, in the judgment 
of the sovereign States composing this Confederacy, it has been perverted 
from the purposes for which it was ordained, and ceased to answer the 
ends for which it was established, a peaceful appeal to the ballot-box de- 
clared that, so far as they are concerned, the Government created by that 
compact should cease to exist. In this they merely asserted the right 
which the Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, defined to be 
“inalienable.” Of the time and occasion of its exercise they as sover- 
eigns were the final judges, each for itself. The impartial and enlight- 
ened verdict of mankind will vindicate the rectitude of our conduct; and 
He who knows the hearts of men will judge of the sincerity with which 
we have labored to preserve the Government of our fathers in its spirit. 
The right solemnly proclaimed at the birth of the United States, and 
which has been solemnly affirmed and reaffirmed in the Bills of Rights 
of the States subsequently admitted into the Union of 1789, undeniably 
recognizes in the people the power to resume the authority delegated for 
the purposes of government. ‘Thus the sovereign States here represented 
have proceeded to form this Confederacy ; and it is by abuse of language 
that their act has been denominated a revolution. They formed a new 
alliance, but within each State its government has remained; so that the 
rights of person and property have not been disturbed. The agent 
through which they communicated with foreign nations is changed, 
but this does not necessarily interrupt their internal relations. Sus- 
tained by the consciousness that the transition from the former Union 
to the present Confederacy has not proceeded from a disregard on our 
‘part of just obligations, or any failure to perform every constitutional 
duty, moved by no interest or passion to invade the rights of others, 
anxious to cultivate peace and commerce with all nations, if we may not 
hope to avoid war, we may at least expect that posterity will acquit us 
of having needlessly engaged in it. Doubly justified by the absence of 
wrong on our part, and by wanton aggression on the part of others, 
there can be no cause to doubt that the courage and patriotism of the 
people of the Confederate States will be found equal to any measure of 
defence which their honor and security may require. 
An agricultural people, whose chief interest is the export of commodi- 
ties required in every manufacturing country, our true policy is peace, 
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and the freest trade which our necessities will permit. It is alike our 
interest and that of all those to whom we would sell, and from whom we 
would buy, that there should be the fewest practicable restrictions upon 
the interchange of these commodities. There can, however, be but little 
rivalry between ours and any manufacturing or navigating community, 
such as the northeastern States of the American Union. It must follow, 
therefore, that mutual interest will invite to good-will and kind offices 
on both parts. If, however, passion or lust of dominion should cloud the 
judgment or inflame the ambition of those States, we must prepare to 
meet the emergency and maintain, by the final arbitrament of the sword, 
the position which we have assumed among the nations of the earth. 

We have entered upon the career of independence, and it must be 
inflexibly pursued. Through many years of controversy with our late 
associates of the Northern States, we have vainly endeavored to secure 
tranquillity and obtain respect for the rights to which we were entitled. 
As a necessity, not a choice, we have resorted to the remedy of separation, 
and henceforth our energies must be directed to the conduct of our own 
affairs, and the perpetuity of the Confederacy which we have formed. 
If a just perception of mutual interest shall permit us peaceably to pur- 
sue our separate political career, my most earnest desire will have been 
fulfilled. Butif this be denied to us, and the integrity of our territory 
and jurisdiction be assailed, it-will but remain for us with firm resolve 
to appeal to arms and invoke the blessing of Providence on a just cause. 

As a consequence of our new condition and relations, and with a view 
to meet anticipated wants, it will be necessary to provide for the speedy 
and efficient organization of branches of the executive department havy- 
ing special charge of foreign intercourse, finance, military affairs, and the 
postal service. For purposes of defence, the Confederate States may, 
under ordinary circumstances, rely mainly upon the militia; but it is 
deemed advisable, in the present condition of affairs, that there should 
be a well-instructed and disciplined army, more numerous than would 
usually be required on a peace establishment. I also suggest that, for 
the protection of our harbors and commerce on the high seas, a navy 
adapted to those objects will be required. But this, as well as other 
subjects appropriate to our necessities, have doubtless engaged the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

With a constitution differing only from that of our fathers in so far 
as it is explanatory of their well-known intent, freed from sectional con- 
flicts, which have interfered with the pursuit of the general welfare, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that States from which we have recently 
parted may seek to unite their fortunes to ours under the government 
which we have instituted. For this your constitution makes adequate 
provision ; but beyond this, if I mistake not the judgment and will of the 
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people, a reunion with the States from which we have separated is 
neither practicable nor desirable. To increase the power, develop the 
resources, and promote the happiness of the Confederacy, it is requisite 
that there should be so much of homogeneity that the welfare of every 
portion shall be the aim of the whole. When this does not exist, an- 
tagonisms are engendered which must and should result in separation. 

Actuated solely by the desire to preserve our own rights, and promote 
our own welfare, the separation by the Confederate States has been 
marked by no aggression upon others, and followed by no domestic con- 
vulsion. Our industrial pursuits have received no check, the cultiva- 
tion of our fields has progressed as heretofore, and, even should we be in- 
volved in war, there would be no considerable diminution in the produc- 
tion of the staples which have constituted our exports, and in which. the 
commercial world has an interest scarcely less than our own. This com. 
mon interest of the producer and consumer can only be interrupted by 
exterior force which would obstruct the transmission of our staples to 
foreign markets—a course of conduct which would be as unjust, as it 
would be detrimental to manufacturing and commercial interests abroad. 

Should reason guide the action of the Government from which we 
have separated, a policy so detrimental to the civilized world, the North- 
ern States included, could not be dictated by even the strongest desire to 
inflict injury upon us; but, if the contrary should prove true, a terrible 
responsibility will rest upon it, and the suffering of millions will bear 
testimony to the folly and wickedness of our aggressors. In the mean 
time there will remain to us, besides the ordinary means before suggested, 
the well-known resources for retaliation upon the commerce of an enemy. 

Experience in public stations, of subordinate grade to this which your 
kindness has conferred, has taught me that toil and care and disappoint- 
ment are the price of official elevation. You will see many errors to for- 
give, many deficiencies to tolerate; but you shall not find in me either 
want of zeal or fidelity to the cause that is to me the highest in hope, 
and of most enduring affection. Your generosity has bestowed upon me 
an undeserved distinction, one which I neither sought nor desired. Upon 
the continuance of that sentiment, and upon your wisdom and patriot- 
ism, I rely to direct and support me in the performance of the duties re- 
quired at my hands. 

We have changed the constituent parts, but not the system of govern- 
ment. The Constitution framed by our fathers is that of these Confeder- 
ate States. . In their exposition of it, and in the judicial construction it 
has received, we have a light which reveals its true meaning. 

Thus instructed as to the true meaning and just interpretation of that 
instrument, and ever remembering that all offices are but trusts held for 
the people, and that powers delegated are to be strictly construed, I will 
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hope by due diligence in the performance of my duties, though I may 
disappoint your expectations, yet to retain, when retiring, something of 
the good-will and confidence which welcome my entrance into office. 

It is joyous in the midst of perilous times to look around upon a peo- 
ple united in heart, where one purpose and high resolve animates and 
actuates the whole; where the sacrifices to be made are not weighed in 
the balance against honor and right and liberty and equality. Obstacles 
may retard, but they cannot long prevent, the progress of a movement 
sanctified by its justice and sustained by a virtuous people. Reverently 
let us invoke the God of our Fathers to guide and protect us in our 
efforts to perpetuate the principles which by his blessing they were able 
to vindicate, establish, and transmit to their posterity. With the con- 
tinuance of his favor ever gratefully acknowledged, we may phe 
look forward to success, to peace, and to prosperity. 


A STATEMENT OF POSITION AND FEELINGS. 
[From the Same.] 


le is not only untrue, but absurd, to attribute to me motives of per- 

sonal ambition to be gratified by a dismemberment of the Union. 
Much of my life had been spent in the military and civil service of the 
United States. Whatever reputation I had acquired was identified with 
their history; and, if future preferment had been the object, it would 
have led me to cling to the Union as long asa shred of it should remain. 
If any, judging after the event, should assume that I was allured by the 
high office subsequently conferred upon me by the people of the Confed- 
erate States, the answer to any such conclusion has been made by others, 
to whom it was well known, before the Confederacy was formed, that I 
had no desire to be its president. When the suggestion was made to me, 
I expressed a decided objection, and gave reasons of a public and per- 
manent character against being placed in that position. 

Furthermore, I then held the office of United States Senator from 
Mississippi—one which I preferred to all others. The kindness of the 
people had three times conferred it upon me, and I had no reason to fear 
that it would not be given again, as often as desired. So far from wish- 
ing to change this position for any other, I had specially requested my 
friends (some of whom had thought of putting me in nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States in 1860) not to permit “my name to be 
used before the Convention for any nomination whatever.” 

I had been so near the office for four years, while in the Cabinet of 
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Mr. Pierce, that I saw it from behind the scenes, and it was to me an 
office in no wise desirable. The responsibilities were great; the labor, 
the vexations, the disappointments, were greater. Those who have inti- 
mately known the official and personal life of our Presidents cannot fail 
to remember how few have left the office as happy men as when they 
entered it, how darkly the shadows gathered around the setting sun, and 
how eagerly the multitude would turn to gaze upon another orb just 
rising to take its place in the political firmament. 

Worn by incessant fatigue, broken in fortune, debarred by public 
opinion, prejudice, or tradition, from future employment, the wisest and 
best who have filled that office have retired to private life, to remember 
rather the failure of their hopes than the success of their efforts. He 
must, indeed, be a self-confident man who could hope to fill the chair of 
Washington with satisfaction to himself, with the assurance of receiving 
on his retirement the meed awarded by the people to that great man, 
that he had “ done enough for life and for glory,” or even of feeling that 
the sacrifice of self had been compensated by the service rendered to his 
country. 


PHenry Giles, 


Born in County Wexford, Ireland, 1809. Diep at Hyde Park, Mass., 1882. 


DON QUIXOTE, THE IDEAL OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
[Lllustrations of Genius. 1854.] 


92 Reeves in his entireness, the knight is a glorious inhabitant 
of the imagination world. He appears everywhere in fine relations 
to humanity. In his worst mistakes he is lovable; and there is much 
more in him of what is admirable than of what is laughable. He is kind 
in his home, and in his neighborhood he is respected. With men he is 
frank and brave; with women he is refined and more than courteous. 
Of high bearing and of jealous dignity, he does not shun the humble ; 
and, though no abuser of the rich, if a side is to be taken, he takes it 
with the poor. Filled with thoughts which, though out of season and 
out of place, are yet as sublime as they are benevolent, he lives always 
in sight of good intentions ; he is delighted in the joy of all around him ; 
it gives him pleasure to promote and to increase it; he designs to exalt 
his friends; he designs to bless the world; and if, while walking in this 
trance of generous visions, he comes into rude collision with stern actual- 
ity,—if in this collision he gets wounded and bruised,—he does not com- 
VOL. VI.—27 
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plain or whine, but is as cheerful as he is patient. He is innocent of 
heart; pure in his thoughts; in principles, of invincible integrity ; in 
actions, of stainless honesty and honor; in speech, of virgin delicacy and 
of gracious elegance. Don Quixote really never falls in our respect. He 
is never degraded by his mischances. He is always elevated, and ele- 
vated in spite of the most ridiculous situations. He does not for a 
moment forget his personal dignity ; for in his most infatuated actions 
there is a spirit of grandeur. Look, for example, at the nobleness of his 
ideas on his supposed vocation. “ Knight errantry,” he contends, “is 
equal to poetry, and something beyond it. It is a science, also, which 
comprehends all or most of the other sciences. The knight must be 
learned in the law, experienced in distributive and commutative justice, 
to assign each man his own. He must be conversant with divinity, to 
explain clearly and distinctly the Christian faith which he professes. 
He must be skilled in medicine, that he may know diseases and how to 
cure them. He must be an astronomer, that he may be able always to 
ascertain time and place by looking at the stars. He must be adorned 
with all the theological and cardinal virtues; he must have faith in God ; 
he must be constant in love; he must be chaste in his thoughts, modest 
in his words, liberal in good works, valiant in exploits, patient in toils, 
charitable to the needy ; and steadfastly he must adhere to truth, even at 
the expense of life.” ‘‘ The poor knight,” he again observes, “ can only 
manifest his rank by his virtues. He must be well bred, courteous, 
kind, and obliging ; not proud, not arrogant, no murmurer; above all, 
he must be charitable.” “Since, my Sancho,” he exclaims, in another 
place, ““we seek a Christian reward, let our works be conformable to the 
religion we profess. In slaying giants, we must destroy pride and arro- 
gance; we must vanquish envy by generosity; wrath, by a serene and 
humble spirit; gluttony and sloth, by temperance and vigilance; licen- 
tiousness, by chastity ; and indolence, by traversing the world in search 
of every honorable opportunity of renown.” Cervantes has, in spirit, 
made his hero according to the standard which his hero here applies to 
knighthood. Richly endowed in moral qualities, he is not less richly 
endowed intellectually. He is a man of culture. He is also a man of 
genius—of genius with all its intensities and sympathies. His faculties 
are not balanced, but they are uncommon; and, when not disturbed by 
his disorder, they exhibit every sort of mental power. His memory is 
quick and retentive; his imagination strong, brilliant, and graceful; his 
intellect active and acute. His genius has an eloquence that does it jus- 
tice in perfect speech—speech that answers to every play of emotion and 
to every mood of thought ; that is, grave for deliberate wisdom, musical 
for poetic fancy, simple for easy talk, gathering force as needed from 
gentleness to vehemence; it rises as the sentiment rises, from familiar 
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aphorism to lofty declaration. Thus it singularly happens, that, while 
Cervantes was scourging fictitious errants out of the world, he was pre- 
senting an ideal of the truest knighthood that has ever been in it; 
indeed, that must always be in it, until manly principles and disinter- 
ested affections cease to have existence. Such knighthood must last 
and live while minds of high design and hearts of wise embrace last 
and live. No weapon of ridicule can harm it; the sharpest arrows of 
the most burning wit are shivered and quenched against its panoply of 
virtue. . . : 

Comparing the emotions that I have now with those which Don 
Quixote had once excited, I am made aware that years have been doing 
their work upon my mind. In youth we revel in the mirth of this 
story; we laugh at the exploits of the knight; we laugh at the misfor- 
tunes of the squire; we have no reverence for the chivalrous but bare- 
boned imitation of Beltenebros; the famous recoverer of Mambrino’s 
helmet; we extend no pity to the corpulent embodiment of proverbs that 
rises beside him; we enjoy with all our hearts the capers which the 
merry lodgers of the inn compel him to perform in the air without 
aid of tight-rope or slack-rope; his flounderings are to us most exhil- 
arating fun; and, in imagination, we ourselves take hold upon the 
blanket. But, when time has taught us more sober lessons,—when we 
learn that we too have dreamed, that we too have had our buffetings and 
blanketings,—we think differently. When we learn that we likewise 
have often put the shapings of fancy for the substance of truth, the 
coinage of the brain for the creation of reality, the vision in the wish, for 
the fulfilment in the fact, laughter is changed into reflection and musing 
takes the place of gayety. There is hidden meaning in these wondrous 
imaginings of Cervantes; and experience, after many days, does not fail 
to show it. We have gleanings from them of life’s purpose. We are 
here to do, and not to dream; we are here to endure as much as to 
enjoy ; and, through doing and endurance, to grow—to grow in all that 
elevates the soul, in all that crowns it with genuine dignity, in all that 
clothes it at the same time with honor and humility, in all that renders 
it more gentle as it becomes more commanding. In the same manner 
we have gleamings of life’s nature. Life is not all meditation ; it is not 
all business ; it is not all in the ideal; it is not all in the actual; and 
that life is best in which these several elements are best united. The 
ideal separate from the actual becomes mysticism or extravagance ; the 
actual separate from the ideal degenerates into the sensual or into the 
sordid. It is in the proportioned combination of the ideal with the 
actual that life is highest; it is in this proportioned combination that 
life presents the finest union of enthusiasm and reflection, the finest 
harmony of beauty and of power. 
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path Benjamin, 


Born iu Demerara, British Guiana, 1809. Disp in New York, N. Y., 1864, 


A GREAT NAME. 


fee thou destroyest the relics of the past, 
And hidest all the footprints of thy march 
On shattered column and on crumbled arch, 

By moss and ivy growing green and fast. 
Hurled into fragments by the tempest-blast, 

The Rhodian monster lies; the obelisk, 

That with sharp line divided the broad disk 
Of Egypt’s sun, down to the sands was cast: 
And where these stood, no remnant-trophy stands, 

And even the art is lost by which they rose: 
Thus, with the monuments of other lands, 

The place that knew them now no longer knows. 
Yet triumph not, O, Time; strong towers decay, 
But a great name shall never pass away! 


Robert Charles Hinthroyp. 


Born in Boston, Mass., 1809. 


THE PATRIOT TRAVELLER IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


[Prom a Speech at the Union Ratification Meeting, Boston, 25 September, 1860.—Ad- 
dresses and Speeches on Various Occasions, 1852-86. | 


ips is, without all question, my friends, one of the best influences of a 
sojourn in foreign lands, upon a heart which is not insensible to the 
influences of patriotism, that one forgets for a time, or remembers only 
with disgust and loathing, the contentions and controversies which so 
often alienate and embitter us at home. There is no room on that little 
map of his country which every patriot bears abroad with him, photo- 
graphed on his heart,—there is no room on that magical miniature map 
for territorial divisions or sectional boundaries. Large enough to reflect 
and reproduce the image and outlines of the whole Union, it repels all 
impression of the petty topographical features which belong to science 
and the schools. Still more does it repel the miserable seams and 
scratches by which sectional politicians have sought to illustrate their 
odious distinctions and comparisons. And so, the patriot traveller in 
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foreign lands, with that chart impressed in lines of light and love on his 
memory, looks back on his country only as a whole. He learns to love 
it more than ever as a whole. He accustoms himself to think kindly of 
it, and to speak kindly of it, as a whole; and he comes home ready to 
defend it as a whole, alike from the invasion of hostile armies or the as- 
saults of slanderous pens and tongues. He grasps the hand of an Ameri- 
can abroad as the hand of a brother, without stopping to inquire whether 
he hails from Massachusetts or from South Carolina, from Maine or 
Louisiana, from Vermont or Virginia. It is enough that his passport 
bears the same broad seal, the same national emblem, with his own. 
And every time his own passport is inspected, every time he enters a 
new dominion or crosses a new frontier, every time he is delayed at a 
custom-house, or questioned by a policeman, or challenged by a sentinel, 
—every time he is perplexed by a new language, or puzzled by a new 
variety of coinage or currency,—he thanks his God with fresh fervency, 
that through all the length and breadth of that land beyond the swelling 
floods, which he is privileged and proud to call his own land, there is a 
common language, a common currency, a common Constitution, common 
laws and liberties, a common inheritance of glory from the past, and, if 
it be only true to itself, a common destiny of glory for the future! 


EXAMPLE OF GEORGE PEABODY. 


[Zulogy at the Funeral of George Peabody, delivered at Peabody, Mass., 8 February, 
1870.—F'rom the Same. ]} 


HAVE spoken of the exhibition of this example, as having been the 

cherished aim of his later years; but I am not without authority for 
saying that it was among the fondest wishes of his whole mature life. I 
cannot forget that, in one of those confidential consultations with which 
he honored me some years since, after unfolding his plans, and telling 
me substantially all that he designed to do,—for almost everything he 
did was of his own original designing,—and when I was filled with ad- 
miration and amazement at the magnitude and sublimity of his purposes, 
he said to me, with that guileless simplicity which characterized so much 
of his social intercourse and conversation, “ Why, Mr. Winthrop, this is 
no new idea tome. From the earliest years of my manhood, I have con- 
templated some such disposition of my property ; and I have prayed my 
Heavenly Father, day by day, that I might be enabled, before I died, to 
show my gratitude for the blessings which He has bestowed upon me, by 
doing some great good to my fellow-men.” 
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Well has the living Laureate of England sung, in one of his latest 
published poems : 


‘«More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 


That prayer, certainly, has been heard and answered. That noble 
aspiration has been more than fulfilled. The judgment of the future 
will confirm the opinion of the hour; and History, instead of contenting 
herself with merely enrolling his name in chronological or alphabetical 
order, as one among the many benefactors of mankind, will assign him— 
unless I greatly mistake her verdict—a place by himself, far above all 
competition or comparison, first without a second, as having done the 
greatest good for the greatest number of his fellow-men,—so far, at least, 
as pecuniary means could accomplish such a result,—of which there has 
thus far been any authentic record in merely human annals. 

It would afford a most inadequate measure of his munificence, were I 
to sum up the dollars or the pounds he has distributed; or the number 
of persons whom his perennial provisions, for dwellings or for schools, 
will have included, in years to come, on one side of the Atlantic or the 
other. Tried even by this narrow test, his beneficence has neither prec- 
edent nor parallel. But it is, as having attracted and compelled the 
attention of mankind to the beauty, the nobleness, the true glory of liv- 
ing and doing for others; it is, as having raised the standard of munifi- 
cence to a degree which has almost made it a new thing in the world; it 
is, as having exhibited a wisdom and a discrimination in selecting the 
objects, and in arranging the machinery, of his bounty, which almost 
entitle him to the credit of an inventor; it is, as having, in the words of 
the brilliant Gladstone, “taught us how a man may be the master of his 
fortune, and not its slave”; it is, as having discarded all considerations 
of caste, creed, condition, nationality, in his world-wide philanthropy, re- 
garding nothing human as alien to him; it is, as having deliberately 
stripped himself in his lifetime of the property he had so laboriously ac- 
quired; delighting as much in devising modes of bestowing his wealth, 
as he had ever done in contriving plans for its increase and accumula- 
tion ; literally throwing out his bags like some adventurous aeronaut, 
who would mount higher and higher to the skies, and really exulting as 
he calculated, from time to time, how little of all his laborious earnings 
he had at last left for himself; it is, as having furnished this new and 
living and magnetic example, which can never be lost to history, never 
be lost to the interests of humanity, never fail to attract, inspire, and 
stimulate the lovers of their fellow-men, as long as human wants and 
human wealth shall coexist upon the earth,—it is in this way, that our 
lamented friend has attained a preéminence among the benefactors of 
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his age and race, like that of Washington among patriots, or that of 
Shakespeare or Milton among poets. 

It would be doing grievous injustice to our lamented friend, were we 
to deny or conceal that there were elements in his character which made 
his own warfare, in this respect, a stern one. He was no stranger to the 
love of accumulation. He was no stranger to the passion for gaining 
and saving and hoarding. There were in his nature the germs, and 
more than the germs, of economy and even of parsimony ; and sometimes 
they would sprout, and spring up, in spite of himself. Nothing less 
strong than his own will, nothing less indomitable than his own courage, 
could have enabled him, by the grace of God, to strive successfully 
against that greedy, grudging, avaricious spirit which so often besets 
the talent for acquisition. In a thousand little ways, you might per- 
ceive, to the last, how much within him he had contended against, 
how much within him he had overcome and vanquished. All the more 
glorious and signal was the victory! All the more deserved and appro- 
priate are these trappings of triumph with which his remains have been 
restored to us! You rob him of his richest laurel, you refuse him his 
brightest crown, when you attempt to cover up or disguise any of those 
innate tendencies, any of those acquired habits, any of those besetting 
temptations, against which he struggled so bravely and so triumphantly. 
Recount, if you please, every penurious or mercenary act of his earlier or 
his later life, which friends have ever witnessed,—if they have ever wit- 
nessed any,—or which malice has ever whispered or hinted at,—and 
malice, we know, has not spared him in more ways than one,—and you 
have only added to his titles to be received and remembered as a hero 
and a conqueror. 

As such a conqueror, then, you have received him from that majestic 
turreted Iron-clad which the gracious Monarch of our motherland has 
deputed as her own messenger to bear him back to his home. As such 
a conqueror, you have canopied his funeral car with the flag of his 
Country ;—aye, with the flags of both his countries, between whom I pray 
God that his memory may ever be a pledge of mutual forbearance and 
affectionate regard! As such a conqueror, you mark the day and the 
hour of his burial by minute-guns, and fire a farewell shot, it may be, as 
the clods of his native soil are heaped upon his breast. 

We do not forget, however, amidst all this martial pomp, how emi- 
nently he was aman of peace; or how earnestly he desired, or how 
much he had done, to inculcate a spirit of peace, national and inter- 
national. I may not attempt to enter here, to-day, into any considera- 
tion of the influence of his specific endowments, at home or abroad, 
American or English; but I may say, in a single word, that I think his- 
tory will be searched in vain for the record of any merely human acts, 
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recent or remote, which have been more in harmony with that angelic 
chorus, which, just as the fleet, with this sad freight, had entered on its 
funeral voyage across the Atlantic, the whole Christian World was unit- 
ing to ring back again to the skies from which it first was heard,—any 
merely human acts, which while, as I have said, they have waked a fresh 
and more fervent echo of “Glory to God in the highest,” have done more 
to promote “ Peace on earth and good-will towards men.” 


THE GREAT PROCESSION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


[Oration on the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Plymouth, Mass., 21 December, 1870.—From the Same. } 


EAs we look back ever so cursorily on the great procession of Ameri- 
can History as it starts from yonder Rock, and winds on and on 
and on to the present hour, we may descry many other scenes, many 
other actors, remote and recent, in other parts of the Union as well as 
in our own, of the highest interest and importance. There are Conant 
and Endicott with their little rudimental plantations at Cape Ann and 
at Salem. There is the elder Winthrop, with the Massachusetts Charter, 
at Boston, of whom the latest and best of New England Historians, Dr. 
Palfrey, has said “that it was his policy, more than any other man’s, 
that organized into shape, animated with practical vigor, and prepared 
for permanency, those primeval sentiments and institutions that have 
directed the course of thought and action in New England in later times.” 
There is the younger Winthrop, not far behind, with the Charter of 
Connecticut, of whose separate Colonies Hooker and Haynes and Hop- 
kins and Haton and Davenport and Ludlow had laid the foundations. 
There is Roger Williams, “the Apostle of soul freedom,” as he has been 
called, with the Charter of Rhode Island. There is the brave and gen- 
erous Stuyvesant of the New Netherlands. There are the Catholic Cal- 
verts, and the noble Quaker Penn, building up Maryland and Pennsy]- 
vania alike, upon principles of toleration and philanthropy. There is 
the benevolent and chivalrous Oglethorpe, assisted by Whitefield and 
the sainted Wesleys, planting his Moravian Colony in Georgia. There 
is Franklin, with his first proposal of a Continental Union, and with his 
countless inventions in political as well as physical science. There is 
James Otis with his great argument against Writs of Assistance, and 
Samuel Adams with his inexorable demand for the removal of the British 
regiments from Boston. There are Quincy with his grand remonstrance 
against the Port Bill, and Warren, offering himself as the Proto-martyr 
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on Bunker Hill. There is Jefferson with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence fresh from his own pen, with John Adams close at his side, as its 
“Colossus on the floor of Congress.” There are Hamilton and Madison 
and Jay bringing forward the Constitution in their united arms; and 
there, leaning on their shoulders, and on that Constitution, but towering 
above them all, is WASHINGTON, the consummate commander, the incom- 
parable President, the world-honored Patriot. There are Marshall and 
Story as the expounders of the Constitution, and Webster as its defen- 
der. There is John Quincy Adams with his powerful and persistent 
plea for the sacred Right of Petition. There is Jackson with his Proc- 
lamation against Nullification. There is Lincoln with his ever memora- 
ble Proclamation of Emancipation. And there, closing for the moment 
that procession of the dead,—for I presume not to marshal the living,— 
is George Peabody, with his world-wide munificence and his countless 
benefactions. Other figures may present themselves to other eyes as 
that grand Panorama is unrolled. Other figures will come into view as 
that great procession advances. But be it prolonged, as we pray God it 
may be, even “ to the crack of doom,” first and foremost, as it moves on 
and on in radiant files,—“searing the eyeballs” of oppressors and 
tyrants, but rejoicing the hearts of the lovers of freedom throughout the 
world,—will ever be seen and recognized the men whom we commemorate 
to-day,—the Pilgrim Fathers of New England. No herald announces 
their approach. No pomp or parade attends their advent. ‘Shielded 
and helmed and weapon’d with the truth,” no visible guards are around 
them, either for honor or defence. Bravely but humbly, and almost un- 
consciously, they assume their perilous posts, as pioneers of an advance 
which is to know no backward steps, until, throughout this Western 
hemisphere, it shall have prepared the way of the Lord and of liberty. 
They come with no charter of human inspiration. They come with 
nothing but the open Bible in their hands, leading a march of civiliza- 
tion and human freedom, which shall go on until time shall be no more, 
—if only that Bible shall remain open, and shall be accepted and rever- 
enced, by their descendants as it was by themselves, as the Word of 
God ! 

It is a striking coincidence that while they were just taking the first 
steps in the movement which terminated at Plymouth Rock, that great 
clerical Commission was appointed by King James, which prepared what 
has everywhere been received as the standard English version of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and which, though they continued to use the Geneva 
Bible themselves, has secured to their children and posterity a translation 
which is the choicest treasure of literature as well as of religion. Nor 
can I fail to remember, with the warmest interest, that, at this moment, 
while we are engaged in this Fifth Jubilee Commemoration, a similar 
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Commission is employed, for the first time, in subjecting that translation 
to the most critical revision ;—not with a view, certainly, to attempt any 
change or improvement of its incomparable style and language, but only 
to purge the sacred volume from every human interpolation or error. 

No more beautiful scene has been witnessed in our day and generation, 
nor one more auspicious of that Christian unity which another world 
shall witness, if not this, than the scene presented in Westminster Abbey, 
in the exquisite chapel of Henry VII. by that Revision Commission, in 
immediate preparation for entering on their great task, on the morning 
of the 22d of June last;—‘‘such a scene,” as the accomplished Dean 
Alford has well said, ‘‘as has not been enacted since the name of Christ 
was first named in Britain.” I can use no other words than his, in de- 
scribing it: “ Between the latticed shrine of King Henry VII. and the 
flat pavement tomb of Edward VI. was spread ‘God’s board,’ and round 
that pavement tomb knelt, shoulder to shoulder, bishops and dignitaries 
of the Church of England, professors of her Universities, divines of the 
Scottish Presbyterian and Free Churches, and of the Independent, Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan, Unitarian Churches in England,—a representative assem- 
bly, such as our Church has never before gathered under her wing, of 
the Catholic Church by her own definition,—of ‘all who profess and call 
themselves Christians.’” It was a scene to give character to an age; 
and should the Commission produce no other valuable fruit, that open- 
ing Communion will make it memorable to the end of time. 

Yes, the open Bible was the one and all-sufficient support and reliance 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. They looked, indeed, for other and greater ref- 
ormations in religion than any which Luther or Calvin had accom- 
plished or advocated; but they looked for them to come from a better 
understanding and a more careful study of the Holy Scriptures, and not 
from any vainglorious human wisdom or scientific investigations. As 
their pastor Robinson said, in his farewell discourse, ‘‘ He was confident 
the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth out of his Holy 
Word.” 


THE WASHINGTON NEEDLE. 


[Oration on the Completion of the National Monument to Washington. U.S. H. of R., 
22 February, 1885.—From the Same. ] 


ihe was a custom of the ancient Egyptians, from whom the idea of our 

monument has been borrowed,—I should rather say, evolved,—to 
cover their obelisks with hieroglyphical inscriptions, some of which have 
to this day perplexed and baffled all efforts to decipher them. Neither 
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Champollion, nor the later Lepsius, nor any of the most skilful Egypt- 
ologists, have succeeded in giving an altogether satisfactory reading of 
the legends on Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needle. And those 
legends, at their best,—engraved, as they were, on the granite or por- 
phyry, with the letters enamelled with gold, and boasted of as illumi- 
nating the world with their rays,—tell us little except the dates and 
doings of some despotic Pharaoh, whom we would willingly have seen 
drowned in the ocean of oblivion, as one of them so deservedly was 
in the depths of the Red Sea. Several of the inscriptions on Cleopatra’s 
Needle, as it so strangely greets us in the fashionable promenade of our 
commercial capital, inform us, in magniloquent terms, of Thothmes IIL, 
who lived in the age preceding that in which Moses was born, styling 
him a “Child of the Sun,” “ Lord of the two Worlds,” ‘‘ Endowed and 
endowing with power, life, and stability.” Other inscriptions designate 
him, or Rameses II.,—the great oppressor of the Israelites,—as the 
“Chastiser of Foreign Nations,” “ The Conqueror,” “The Strong Bull!” 

Our Washington Needle, while it has all of the severe simplicity, and 
far more than all of the massive grandeur, which were the characteristics 
of Egyptian architecture, bears no inscriptions whatever, and none are 
likely ever to be carved on it. Around its base bas-reliefs in bronze may 
possibly one day be placed, illustrative of some of the great events of 
Washington’s life; while on the terrace beneath may, perhaps, be ar- 
ranged emblematic figures of Justice and Patriotism, of Peace, Liberty, 
and Union. All this, however, may well be left for future years, or 
even for future generations. Hach succeeding generation, indeed, will 
take its own pride in doing whatever may be wisely done in adorning 
the surroundings of this majestic pile, and in thus testifying its own 
homage to the memory of the Father of his Country. Yet to the mind’s 
eye of an American Patriot those marble faces will never seem vacant,— 
never seem void or voiceless. No mystic figures or hieroglyphical signs 
will, indeed, be descried on them. No such vainglorious words as “ Con- 
queror,” or “ Chastiser of Foreign Nations,” nor any such haughty as- 
sumption or heathen ascription as ‘“ Child of the Sun,” will pe deciphered 
on them. But ever and anon, as he gazes, there will come flashing forth 
in letters of living light some of the great words, and grand precepts, and 
noble lessons of principle and duty, which are the matchless bequest of 
Washington to his country and to mankind. 

Can we not all read there already, as if graven by some invisible fin- 
ger, or inscribed with some sympathetic ink,—which it requires no 
learning of scholars, no lore of Egypt, nothing but love of our own 
land, to draw out and make legible,—those masterly words of his Letter 
to the Governors of the States, in 1783 : 

“ There are four things which, I humbly conceive, are essential to the 
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well-being—I may even venture to say, to the existence—of the United 
States as an independent Power: First, an indissoluble Union of the 
States under one Federal head; Second, a sacred regard to Public Jus- 
tice; Third, the adoption of a proper Peace Establishment; and Fourth, 
the prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition among the People 
of the United States which will induce them to forget their local preju- 
dices and policies, to make those mutual concessions which are requisite 
to the general prosperity, and, in some instances, to sacrifice their indi- 
vidual advantages to the interest of the community. These are the 
Pillars on which the glorious fabric of our Independency and National 
character must be supported.” 

Can we not read, again, on another of those seemingly vacant sides, 
that familiar passage in his Farewell Address,—a jewel of thought and 
phraseology, often imitated, but never matched,—‘ The name of Ameri- 
can, which belongs to you in your National capacity, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations”? and, not far below it, his memorable warning against 
Party Spirit,—“A fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform vigi- 
lance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it 
should consume”? 

Still again, terser legends from tie same prolific source salute our 
eager gaze: “ Cherish Public Credit” ;—“ Observe good faith and justice 
towards all Nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all” ;—‘“‘ Pro- 
mote, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of Knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.” 

And, above all,—a thousandfold more precious than all the rest,— 
there will come streaming down from time to time, to many an eager and 
longing eye, from the very point where its tiny aluminium apex reaches 
nearest to the skies,—and shining forth with a radiance which no vision 
of Constantine, no Labarum for his legions, could ever have eclipsed,— 
some of those solemnly reiterated declarations and counsels, which might 
almost be called the Confession and Creed of Washington, and which can 
never be forgotten by any Christian Patriot : 

‘When I contemplate the interposition of Providence, as it was vis- 
ibly manifest in guiding us through the Revolution, in preparing us for 
the reception of the General Government, and in conciliating the good- 
will of the people of America towards one another after its adoption, I 
feel myself oppressed and almost overwhelmed with a sense of Divine 
munificence. I feel that nothing is due to my personal agency in all 
those wonderful and complicated events, except what can be attributed 
to an honest zeal for the good of my country.”—“ No people can be 
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bound to acknowledge and adore an Invisible Hand which conducts the 
affairs of men, more than the people of the United States. Every 
step by which they have advanced to the character of an Independent 
Nation seems to have been distinguished by some token of Providential 
Agency.”—*“ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to sub- 
vert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and of citizens.” 

And thus on all those seemingly blank and empty sides will be read, 
from time to time, in his own unequalled language, the grand precepts 
and principles of Peace, Justice, Education, Morality, and Religion, which 
he strove to inculcate, while, encircling and illuminating them all, and 
enveloping the whole monument, from corner-stone to cap-stone, will 
be hailed with rapture by every patriotic eye, and be echoed by every 
patriotic heart, “The Union, the Union in any event!” 


Cdgar Allan yore. 


Born in Boston, Mass., 1809. DuEpD in Baltimore, Md., 1849. 


TO HELEN. 


[Works. First Collective Edition, Edited by Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 1850.] 


ELEN, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 

To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions whicb 
Are Holy Land! 


1828. 
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THE RAVEN. 


[Contributed to ‘The American Review,” February, 1845. Reprinted, with emendations, 
in ‘‘ The Raven and Other Poems.” 1845.—The present teat, conformed to the poet’s 
final revision, is from “ The Raven. Illustrated by Gustave Doré, with a Comment 
by L£. C. S.” 18838.] 


Gye upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
‘Tis some visiter,” I muttered, ‘‘ tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ;—vainly I had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
‘Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door ;— 
This it is, and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 

‘* Sir,” said I, ‘‘or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you”—here I opened wide the door ;— 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, ‘‘ Lenore! ” 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, ‘‘ Lenore! ” 


Merely this and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping, somewhat louder than before. 
“Surely,” said I, ‘‘surely that is something at my window lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore ;— 


’Tis the wind and nothing more! ” 
Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 


In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or stayed he; 


ee ExterPI0€. 
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But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, ‘‘ art sureno craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the Nightly shore, — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian shore!” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered—not a feather then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, ‘‘ Other friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before.” 
Then the bird said, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
‘¢ Doubtless,” said I, ‘‘ what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of ‘Never—nevermore.’ ” 


But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust and door; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘‘ Nevermore,” 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloating o’er 
She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
‘“‘Wretch,” I cried, ‘‘thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore!” 

Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 
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‘‘ Prophet!” said I, ‘‘ thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or devil!-— 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted—-tell me truly, I implore— 
Is there-—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I implore! ” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


‘¢ Prophet!” said I, ‘‘ thing of evil—prophet still, if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” e 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shrieked, upstarting— 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the bust above my door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door!” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER. 


[Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 1840.— Works. 1850.] 


Son cceur est un luth suspendu ; 
Sitdt qu’on le touche il résonne.—De Béranger. 


CEG the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn 

of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low in the heavens, 
I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a singularly dreary 
tract of country; and at length found myself, as the shades of the even- 
ing drew on, within view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know 
not how it was—but, with the first glimpse of the building, a sense of in- 
sufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling 
was unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment, 
with which the mind usually receives even the sternest natural images 
of the desolate or terrible. I looked upon the scene before me—upon 
the mere house, and the simple landscape features of the domain—upon 
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the bleak walls—upon the vacant eye-like windows—upon a few rank 
sedges—and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees—with an utter 
depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly sensation more 
properly than to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium—the bitter 
lapse into every-day life—the hideous dropping off of the veil. There 
was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart—an unredeemed 
dreariness of thought which no goading of the imagination could torture 
into aught of the sublime. What was it—I paused to think—what was 
it that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of Usher? It 
ewas a mystery all insoluble; nor could I grapple with the shadowy fan- 
cies that crowded upon me as I pondered. I was forced to fall back 
upon the unsatisfactory conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there are 
combinations of very simple natural objects which have the power of 
thus affecting us, still the analysis of this power lies among considera- 
tions beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, that a mere differ- 
ent arrangement of the particulars of the scene, of the details of the pic- 
ture, would be sufficient to modify, or perhaps to annihilate its capacity 
for sorrowful impression; and, acting upon this idea, I reined my horse 
to the precipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled 
lustre by the dwelling, and gazed down—but with a shudder even more 
thrilling than before—upon the remodelled and inverted images of the 
gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye-like win- 
dows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed to myself a 
sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick Usher, had been one 
of my boon companions in boyhood; but many years had elapsed since 
our last meeting. A letter, however, had lately reached me in a distant 
part of the country—a letter from him—which, in its wildly importunate 
nature, had admitted of no other than a personal reply. The MS. gave 
evidence of nervous agitation. The writer spoke of acute bodily illness 
—of a mental disorder which oppressed him—and of an earnest desire 
to see me, as his best, and indeed his only personal friend, with a view 
of attempting, by the cheerfulness of my society, some alleviation of his 
malady. It was the manner in which all this, and much more, was said 
—it was the apparent heart that went with his request—which allowed 
me no room for hesitation; and I accordingly obeyed forthwith what I 
still considered a very singular summons. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate associates, yet I really 
knew little of my friend. His reserve had been always excessive and 
habitual. I was aware, however, that his very ancient family had been 
noted, time out of mind, fora peculiar sensibility of temperament, dis- 
playing itself, through long ages, in many works of exalted art, and 
manifested, of late, in repeated deeds of munificent yet unobtrusive . 
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charity, as well as in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps 
even more than to the orthodox and easily recognizable beauties of musi- 
cal science. I had learned, too, the very remarkable fact, that the stem 
of the Usher race, all time-honored as it was, had put forth, at no period, 
any enduring branch; in other words, that the entire family lay in the 
direct line of descent, and had always, with very trifling and very tem- 
porary variation, so lain. It was this deficiency, I considered, while run- 
ning over in thought the perfect keeping of the character of the premises 
with the accredited character of the people, and while speculating upon 
the possible influence which the one, in the long lapse of centuries, . 
might have exercised upon the other—it was this deficiency, perhaps, of 
collateral issue, and the consequent undeviating transmission, from sire 
to son, of the patrimony with the name, which had, at length, so identi- 
fied the two as to merge the original title of the estate in the quaint and 
equivocal appellation of the ‘“‘House of Usher”—an appellation which 
seemed to include, in the minds of the peasantry who used it, both the 
family and the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish experiment— 
that of looking down within the tarn—had been to deepen the first sin- 
cular impression. ‘There can be no doubt that the consciousness of the 
rapid increase of my superstition—for why should I not so term it ?— 
served mainly to accelerate the increase itself. Such, I have long known, 
is the paradoxical law of all sentiments having terror as a basis.. And 
it might have been for this reason only, that, when I again uplifted my 
eyes to the house itself, from its image in the pool, there grew in my 
mind a strange fancy—a fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but mention 
it to show the vivid force of the sensations which oppressed me. I had 
so worked upon my imagination as really to believe that about the whole 
mansion and domain there hung an atmosphere peculiar to themselves 
and their immediate vicinity—an atmosphere which had no affinity with 
the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from the decayed trees, and 
the gray wall, and the silent tarn—a pestilent and mystic vapor, dull, 
sluggish, faintly discernible, and leaden-hued. 

Shale off from my spirit what must have been a dream, I scanned 
more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its principal feature 
seemed to be that of an excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages 
had been great. Minute fungi overspread the whole exterior, hanging 
m a fine tangled web-work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart from 
any extraordinary dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had fallen; 
and there appeared to be a wild inconsistency between its still perfect 
adaptation of parts and the crumbling condition of the individual stones. 
In this there was much that reminded me of the specious totality of old 
wood-work which has rotted for long years in some neglected vault, with 
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no disturbance from the breath of the external air. Beyond this indica- 
tion of extensive decay, however, the fabric gave little token of insta- 
bility. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing observer might have discov- 
ered a barely perceptible fissure, which, extending frorn the roof of the 
building in front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag direction, until 
it became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to the house. A 
servant in waiting took my horse, and I entered the Gothic archway of 
the hall. <A valet, of stealthy step, thence conducted me, in silence, 
through many dark and intricate passages in my progress to the studio of 
his master. Much that I encountered on the way contributed, I know 
not how, to heighten the vague sentiments of which I have already 
spoken. While the objects around me—while the carvings of the ceil- 
ings, the sombre tapestries of the walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, 
and the phantasmagoric armorial trophies which rattled as I strode, were 
but matters to which, or to such as which, I had been accustomed from 
my infancy—while I hesitated not to acknowledge how familiar was all 
this—I still wondered to find how unfamiliar were the fancies which 
ordinary images were stirring up. On one of the staircases, I met the 
physician of the family. His countenance, I thought, wore a mingled 
expression of low cunning and perplexity. He accosted :ne with trepi- 
dation and passed on. The valet now threw open a door and ushered 
me into the presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and lofty. The 
windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a distance from 
the black oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible from within. 
Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made their way through the trel- 
lissed panes, and served to render sufficiently distinct the more promi- 
nent objects around; the eye, however, struggled in vain to reach the re- 
moter angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted and fretted 
ceiling. Dark draperies hung upon the walls. The general furniture 
was profuse, comfortless, antique, and tattered. Many books and musi- 
cal instruments lay scattered about, but failed to give any vitality to the 
scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An air of stern, 
deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa on which he had been 
lying at full length, and greeted me with a vivacious warmth which had 
much in it, I at first thought, of an overdone cordiality—of the con- 
strained effort of the ennuyé man of the world. A glance, however, at 
his countenance, convinced me of his perfect sincerity. We sat down; 
and for some moments, while he spoke not, I gazed upon him with a 
feeling half of pity, half of awe. Surely, man had never before so ter- 
ribly altered, in so brief a period, as had Roderick Usher! It was with 
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difficulty that I could bring myself to admit the identity of the wan be- 
ing before me with the companion of my early boyhood. Yet the char- 
acter of his face had been at all times remarkable. A cadaverousness of 
complexion; an eye large, quid, and luminous beyond comparison ; 
lips somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful 
curve; a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nostril 
unusual in similar formations; a finely moulded chin, speaking, in its 
want of prominence, of a want of moral energy ; hair of a more than 
web-like softness and tenuity; these features, with an inordinate expan- 
sion above the regions of the temple, made up altogether a countenance 
not easily to be forgotten. And now in the mere exaggeration of the 
prevailing character of these features, and of the expression they were 
wont to convey, lay so much of change that I doubted to whom I spoke. 
The now ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now miraculous lustre of 
the eye, above all things startled and even awed me. The silken hair, 
too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, in its wild gossamer 
texture, it floated rather than fell about the face, I could not, even with 
effort, connect its Arabesque expression with any idea of simple human- 
ity. 

‘In the manner of my friend I was at once struck with an incoherence 
—an inconsistency ; and I soon found this to arise from a series of feeble 
and futile struggles to overcome an habitual trepidancy—an excessive 
nervous agitation. For something of this nature I had indeed been pre- 
pared, no less by his letter, than by reminiscences of certain boyish 
traits, and by conclusions deduced from his peculiar physical conforma- 
tion and temperament. His action was alternately vivacious and sullen. 
His voice varied rapidly from a tremulous indecision (when the animal 
spirit seemed utterly in abeyance) to that species of energetic concision 
—that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and hollow-sounding enunciation— 
that leaden, self-balanced, and perfectly modulated guttural utterance, 
which may be observed in the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater 
of opium, during the periods of his most intense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, of his earnest de- 
sire to see me, and of the solace he expected me to afford him. He 
entered, at some length, into what he conceived to be the nature of his 
malady. It was, he said, a constitutional ard a family evil, and one for 
which he despaired to find a remedy—a mere nervous affection, he im- 
mediately added, which would undoubtedly soon pass off. It displayed 
itself in a host of unnatural sensations. Some of these, as he detailed 
them, interested and bewildered me; although, perhaps, the terms, and 
the general manner of the narration had their weight. He suffered much 
from a morbid acuteness of the senses; the most insipid food was alone 
endurable; he could wear only garments of certain texture; the odors 
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of all flowers were oppressive; his eyes were tortured by even a faint 
light; and there were but peculiar sounds, and these from stringed in- 
struments, which did not inspire him with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a bounden slave. “I 
shall perish,” said he, “I must perish in this deplorable folly. Thus, 
thus, and not otherwise, shall I be lost. I dread the events of the future, 
not in themselves, but in their results. I shudder at the thought of any, 
even the most trivial, incident, which may operate upon this intolerable 
agitation of soul. I have, indeed, no abhorrence of danger, except in its 
absolute effect—in terror. In this unnerved—in this pitiable condition 
—TI feel that the period will sooner or later arrive when I must abandon 
life and reason together, in some struggle with the grim phantasm, 
FEAR.” 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken and equivocal 
hints, another singular feature of his mental condition. He was en- 
chained by certain superstitious impressions in regard to the dwelling 
which he tenanted, and whence, for many years, he had never ventured 
forth—in regard to an influence whose supposititious force was conveyed 
in terms too shadowy here to be restated—an influence which some 
peculiarities in the mere form and substance of his family mansion, had, 
by dint of long sufferance, he said, obtained over his spirit—an effect 
which the physique of the gray walls and turrets, and of the dim tarn 
into which they all looked down, had, at length, brought about upon the 
morale of his existence. 

He admitted, however, although with hesitation, that much of the 
peculiar gloom which thus afflicted him could be traced to a more natural 
and far more palpable origin—to the severe and long-continued illness— 
indeed to the evidently approaching dissolution—of a tenderly beloved 
sister—his sole companion for long years—his last ana vuly relative on 
earth. ‘Her decease,” he said, with a bitterness which I can never for- 
get, “would leave him (him the hopeless and the frail) the last of the 
ancient race of the Ushers.” While he spoke, the lady Madeline (for so 
was she called) passed slowly through a remote portion of the apartment, 
and, without having noticed my presence, disappeared. I regarded 
her with an utter astonishment not unmingled with dread—and yet I 
found it impossible to account for such feelings. A sensation of stupor 
oppressed me, as my eyes followed her retreating steps. When a door, 
at length, closed upon her, my glance sought instinctively and eagerly 
the countenance of the brother—but he had buried his face in his hands, 
and I could only perceive that afar more than ordinary wanness had 
overspread the emaciated fingers through which trickled many passion- 
ate tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had long baffled the skill of her 
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physicians. A settled apathy, a gradual wasting away of the person, 
and frequent although transient affections of a partially cataleptical 
character, were the unusual diagnosis. Hitherto she had steadily borne 
up against the pressure of her malady, and had not betaken herself 
finally to bed; but, on the closing in of the evening of my arrival at the 
house, she succumbed (as her brother told me at night with inexpressi- 
ble agitation) to the prostrating power of the destroyer; and I learned 
that the glimpse I had obtained of her person would thus probably be 
the last I should obtain—that the lady, at least while living, would be 
seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name was unmentioned by either Usher 
or myself: and during this period I was busied in earnest endeavors to 
alleviate the melancholy of my friend. We painted and read together ; 
or I listened, as if in a dream, to the wild improvisations of his speaking 
guitar. And thus, as a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me 
more unreservedly into the recesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did 
I perceive the futility of all attempt at cheering a mind from which 
darkness, as if an inherent positive quality, poured forth upon all 
objects of the moral and physical universe, in one unceasing radiation of 
gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the many solemn hours I thus 
spent alone with the master of the House of Usher. Yet I should fail 
in any attempt to convey an idea of the exact character of the studies, 
or of the occupations, in which he involved me, or led me the way. An 
excited and highly distempered ideality threw a sulphurous lustre over 
all. His long improvised dirges will ring forever in my ears. Among 
other things, I hold painfully in mind a certain singular perversion and 
amplification of the wild air of the last waltz of Von Weber. From the 
paintings over which his elaborate fancy brooded, and which grew, touch 
by touch, into vaguenesses at which I shuddered the more thrillingly, 
because I shuddered knowing not why ;—from these paintings (vivid as 
their images now are before me) I would in vain endeavor to educe more 
than a small portion which should lie within the compass of merely 
written words. By the utter simplicity, by the nakedness of his designs, 
he arrested and overawed attention. If ever mortal painted an idea, that 
mortal was Roderick Usher. For me at least—in the circumstances then 
surrounding me—there arose out of the pure abstractions which the 
hypochondriac contrived to throw upon his canvas, an intensity of in- 
tolerable awe, no shadow of which felt I ever yet in the contemplation of 
the certainly glowing yet too concrete reveries of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my friend, partaking not so 
rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, may be shadowed forth, although 
feebly, in words. A small picture presented the interior of an immensely 
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long and rectangular vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, 
and without interruption or device. Certain accessory points of the 
design served well to convey the idea that this excavation lay at an 
exceeding depth below the surface of the earth. No outlet was ob- 
served in any portion of its vast extent, and no torch or other artifi- 
cial source of light was discernible; yet a flood of intense rays rolled 
throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate splen- 
dor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the auditory nerve 
which rendered all music intolerable to the sufferer, with the exception 
of certain effects of stringed instruments. It was, perhaps, the narrow 
limits to which he thus confined himself upon the guitar, which gave 
birth, in great measure, to the fantastic character of bis performances. 
But the fervid facility of his ¢mpromptus could not be so accounted for. 
They must have been, and were, in the notes, as well as in the words of 
his wild fantasias (for he not unfrequently accompanied himself with 
rhymed verbal improvisations), the result of that intense mental collect- 
edness and concentration to which I have previously alluded as observa- 
ble only in particular moments of the highest artificial excitement. The 
words of one of these rhapsodies I have easily remembered. I was, per- 
haps, the more forcibly impressed with it, as he gave it, because, in the 
under or mystic current of its meaning, I fancied that I perceived, and 
for the first time, a full consciousness on the part of Usher, of the totter- 
ing of his lofty reason upon her throne. The verses, which were entitled 
“he Haunted Palace,” ran very nearly, if not accurately, thus: 


In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago); 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
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Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen, 


And all with pear] and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate!) 
And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travellers, now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile ne more. 


I well remember that suggestions arising from this ballad, led us into 
a train of thought wherein there became manifest an opinion of Usher's 
which I mention not so much on account of its novelty (for other men 
have thought thus), as on account of the pertinacity with which he main- 
tained it. This opinion, in its general form, was that of the sentience of 
all vegetable things. But, in his disordered fancy, the idea had assumed 
amore daring character, and trespassed, under certain conditions, upon 
the kingdom of inorganization. I lack words to express the full extent, 
or the earnest abandon of his persuasion. The belief, however, was con- 
nected (as I have previously hinted) with the gray stones of the home 
of his forefathers. The conditions of the sentience had been here, he 
imagined, fulfilled in the method of collocation of these stones—in the 
order of their arrangement, as well as in that of the many fungi which 
overspread them, and of the decayed trees which stood around—above 
all, in the long undisturbed endurance of this arrangement, and in its re- 
duplication in the still waters of the tarn. Its evidence—the evidence 
of the sentience—was to be seen, he said (and I here started as he spoke), 
in the gradual yet certain condensation of an atmosphere of their own 
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about the waters and the walls. The result was discoverable, he added, 
in that silent, yet importunate and terrible influence which for centuries 
had moulded the destinies of his family, and which made him what I 
now saw him—what he was. Such opinions need no comment, and I 
will make none. 

Our books—the books which, for years, had formed no small portion 
of the mental existence of the invalid—were, as might be supposed, in 
strict keeping with this character of phantasm. We pored together over 
such works as the Ververt et Chartreuse of Gresset; the Belphegor of 
Machiavelli; the Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg; the Subterranean 
Voyage of Nicholas Klimm by Holberg; the Chiromancy of Robert 
Flud, of Jean D’Indaginé, and of De la Chambre; the Journey into the 
Blue Distance of Tieck; and the City of the Sun of Campanella. One 
favorite volume was a small octavo edition of the Directorium Inquist- 
torium, by the Dominican Eymeric de Gironne ; and there were passages 
in Pomponius Mela, about the old African Satyrs and Cigipans, over 
which Usher would sit dreaming for hours. His chief delight, however, 
was found in the perusal of an exceedingly rare and curious book in 
quarto Gothic—the manual of a forgotten church—the Vigiliae Mortuo- 
rum secundum Chorum Ecclesiae Maguntinae. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this work, and of its 
probable influence upon the hypochondriac, when, one evening, having 
informed me abruptly that the lady Madeline was no more, he stated his 
intention of preserving her corpse for a fortnight (previously to its final 
interment), in one of the numerous vaults within the main walls of the 
building. The worldly reason, however, assigned for this singular pro- 
ceeding, was one which I did not feel at liberty to dispute. The brother 
had been led to his resolution (so he told me) by consideration of the 
unusual character of the malady of the deceased, of certain obtrusive 
and eager inquiries on the part of her medical men, and of the remote 
and exposed situation of the burial-ground of the family. I will not 
deny that when I called to mind the sinister countenance of the person 
whom IJ met upon the staircase, on the day of my arrival at the house, I 
had no desire to oppose what I regarded as at best but a harmless, and 
by no means an unnatural, precaution. 

At the request of Usher, I personally aided him in the arrangements 
for the temporary entombment. The body having been encoffined, we 
two alone bore it to its rest. The vault in which we placed it (and 
which had been so long unopened that our torches, half smothered in its 
oppressive atmosphere, gave us little opportunity for investigation) was 
small, damp, and entirely without means of admission for light; lying, 
at great depth, immediately beneath that portion of the building in which 
was my own sleeping apartment. It had been used, apparently, in re- 
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mote feudal times, for the worst purposes of a donjon-keep, and, in later 
days, as a place of deposit for powder, or some other highly combustible 
substance, as a portion of its floor, and the whole interior of a long arch- 
way through which we reached it, were carefully sheathed with copper. 
The door, of massive iron, had been, also, similarly protected. Its im- 
mense weight caused an unusually sharp grating sound, as it moved upon 
its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels within this 
region of horror, we partially turned aside the yet unscrewed lid of the 
coffin, and looked upon the face of the tenant. A striking similitude 
between the brother and sister now first arrested my attention; and 
Usher, divining, perhaps, my thoughts, murmured out some few words 
from which I learned that the deceased and himself had been twins, and 
that sympathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had always existed be- 
tween them. Our glances, however, rested not long upon the dead—for 
we could not regard her unawed. The disease which had thus entombed 
the lady in the maturity of youth, had left, as usual in all maladies of a 
strictly cataleptical character, the mockery of a faint blush upon the 
bosom and the face, and that suspiciously lingering simile upon the lip 
which is so terrible in death. We replaced and screwed down the lid, 
and, having secured the door of iron, made our way, with toil, into the 
scarcely less gloomy apartments of the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, an observable 
change came over the features of the mental disorder of my friend. His 
ordinary manner had vanished. His ordinary occupations were neglected 
or forgotten. He roamed from chamber to chamber with hurried, un- 
equal, and objectless step. The pallor of his countenance had assumed, 
if possible, a more ghastly hue—but the luminousness of his eye had 
utterly gone out. The once occasional huskiness of his tone was heard 
no more; and a tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, habitually 
characterized his utterance. There were times, indeed, when I thought 
his unceasingly agitated mind was laboring with some oppressive secret, 
to divulge which he struggled for the necessary courage. At times, 
again, I was obliged to resolve all into the mere inexplicable vagaries of 
madness, for I beheld him gazing upon vacancy for long hours, in an 
attitude of the profoundest attention, as if listening to some imaginary 
sound. It was no wonder that his condition terrified—that it infected 
me. I felt creeping upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the wild in- 
fluences of his own fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 

It was, especially, upon retiring to bed late in the night of the seventh 
or eighth day after the placing of the lady Madeline within the donjon, 
that I experienced the full power of such feelings. Sleep came not near 
my couch—while the hours waned and waned away. I struggled to 
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reason off the nervousness which had dominion over me. I endeavored 
to believe that much, if not all of what I felt, was due to the bewilder- 
ing influence of the gloomy furniture of the room—of the dark and tat- 
tered draperies, which, tortured into motion by the breath of a rising 
tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro upon the walls, and rustled uneasily 
about the decorations of the bed. But my efforts were fruitless. An 
irrepressible tremor gradually pervaded my frame; and, at length, there 
sat upon my very heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. Shaking 
this off with a gasp and a struggle, 1 uplifted myself upon the pillows, 
and, peering earnestly within the intense darkness of the chamber, heark- 
ened—I know not why, except that an instinctive spirit prompted me— 
to certain low and indefinite sounds which came, through the pauses of 
the storm, at long intervals, I knew not whence. Overpowered by an 
intense sentiment of horror, unaccountable yet unendurable, I threw on 
my clothes with haste (for I felt that I should sleep no more during the 
night), and endeavored to arouse myself from the pitiable condition into 
which I had fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro through the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light step on an ad- 
joining staircase arrested my attention. I presently recognized it as that 
of Usher. In an instant afterward he rapped, with a gentle touch, at my 
door, and entered, bearing a lamp. His countenance was, as usual, cada- 
verously wan—but, moreover, there was a species of mad hilarity in his 
eyes—an evidently restrained hysteria in his whole demeanor. His air 
appalled me—but anything was preferable to the solitude which I had so 
long endured, and I even welcomed his presence as a relief. 

“And you have not seen it?” he said abruptly, after having stared 
about him for some moments in silence—“ you have not then seen it ?— 
but, stay! you shall.” Thus speaking, and having carefully shaded his 
lamp, he hurried to one of the casements, and threw it freely open to the 
storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly lifted us from our feet. 
It was, indeed, a tempestuous yet sternly beautiful night, and one wildly 
singular in its terror and its beauty. A whirlwind had apparently col- 
lected its force in our vicinity ; for there were frequent and violent altera- 
tions in the direction of the wind; and the exceeding density of the 
clouds (which hung so low as to press upon the turrets of the house) 
did not prevent our perceiving the life-like velocity with which they flew 
eareering from all points against each other, without passing away into 
the distance. I say that even their exceeding density did not prevent 
our perceiving this—-yet we had no glimpse of the moon or stars—nor 
was there any flashing forth of the lightning. But the under surfaces of 
the huge masses of agitated vapor, as well as all terrestrial objects im- 
mediately around us, were glowing in the unnatural light of a faintly 
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luminous and distinctly visible gaseous exhalation which hung about 
and enshrouded the mansion. 

“You must not—you shall not behold this!” said I, shudderingly, to 
Usher, as I led him, with a gentle violence, from the window to a seat. 
“These appearances, which bewilder you, are merely electrical pheno- 
mena not uncommon—or it may be that they have their ghastly origin 
in the rank miasma of the tarn. Let us close this casement ;—the air is 
chilling and dangerous to your frame. Here is one of your favorite 
romances. I will read, and you shall listen ;—and so we will pass away 
this terrible night together.” 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the “ Mad Trist” of 
Sir Launcelot Canning; but I had called it a favorite of Usher’s more in 
sad jest than in earnest; for, in truth, there is little im its uncouth and 
unimaginative prolixity which could have had interest for the lofty and 
spiritual ideality of my friend. It was, however, the only book immedi- 
ately at hand; and I indulged a vague hope that the excitement which 
now agitated the hypochondriac might find relief (for the history of 
mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) even in the extremeness of 
the folly which I should read. Could I have judged, indeed, by the wild 
overstrained air of vivacity with which he hearkened, or apparently 
hearkened, to the words of the tale, I might well have congratulated 
myself upon the success of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the story where Ethelred, 
the hero of the Trist, having sought in vain for peaceable admission into 
the dwelling of the hermit, proceeds to make good an entrance by force. 
Here, it will be remembered, the words of the narrative run thus: 

“ And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, and who was 
now mighty withal, on account of the powerfulness of the wine which 
he had drunken, waited no longer to hold parley with the hermit, who, 
in sooth, was of an obstinate and maliceful turn, but, feeling the rain 
upon his shoulders, and fearing the rising of the tempest, uplifted his 
mace outright, and, with blows, made quickly room in the plankings of 
the door for his gauntleted hand ; and now pulling therewith sturdily, he 
so cracked, and ripped, and tore all asunder, that the noise of the dry 
and hollow-sounding wood alarummed and reverberated throughout the 
forest.” 

At the termination of this sentence I started, and for a moment, 
paused ; for it appeared to me (although I at once concluded that my 
excited fancy had deceived me)-—it appeared to me that, from some very 
remote portion of the mansion, there came, indistinctly, to my ears, what 
might have been, in its exact similarity of character, the echo (but 
a stifled and dulled one certainly) of the very cracking and ripping 
sound which Sir Launcelot had so particularly described. It was, be- 
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yond doubt, the coincidence alone which had arrested my attention ; for, 
amid the rattling of the sashes of the casements, and the ordinary com- 
mingled noises of the still increasing storm, the sound, in itself, had 
nothing surely, which should have interested or disturbed me. I con- 
tinued the story : 

“ But the good champion Ethelred, now entering within the door, was 
sore enraged and amazed to perceive no signal of the maliceful her- 
mit; but, in the stead thereof, a dragon of a scaly and prodigious de- 
meanor, and of a fiery tongue, which sate in guard before a palace of 
gold, with a floor of silver; and upon the wall there hung a shield of 
shining brass with this legend enwritten— 


Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin ; 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win ; 


And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the head of the dragon, 
which fell before him, and gave up his pesty breath, with a shriek so - 
horrid and harsh, and withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain to close 
his ears with his hands against the dreadful noise of it, the like whereof 
was never before heard.” 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling of wild amaze- 
efor there could be no doubt whatever that, in this instance, I did 
actually hear (although from what direction it proceeded ‘i feane it im- 
possible to say) a low and apparently distant, but harsh, protracted, and 
most unusual screaming or grating sound—the exact counterpart of what 
my fancy had already conjured up for the dragon’s unnatural shriek as 
described by the romancer. ‘ 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the occurrence of this second and 
most extraordinary coincidence, by a thousand conflicting sensations, in 
which wonder and extreme terror were predominant, I still retained 
sufficient presence of mind to avoid exciting, by any observation, the 
sensitive nervousness of my companion. I was by no means certain that 
he had noticed the sounds in question; although, assuredly, a strange 
alteration had, during the last few minutes, taken place in his demeanor. 
From a position fronting my own, he had gradually brought round his 
chair, so as to sit with his face to the door of the chamber; and thus 
I could but partially perceive his features, although I saw that his lips 
trembled as if he were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped 
upon his breast—yet I knew that he was not asleep, from the wide and 
rigid opening of the eye as I caught a glance of it in profile. The motion 
of his body, too, was at variance with this idea—for he rocked from side 
to side with a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. Having rapidly 
taken notice of all this, I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, which 
thus proceeded : 
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“ And now, the champion, having escaped from the terrible fury of 
the dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen shield, and of the breaking 
up of the enchantment which was upon it, removed the carcass from out 
of the way before him, and approached valorously over the silver pave- 
ment of the castle to where the shield was upon the wall; which in 
sooth tarried not for his full coming, but fell down at his feet upon the 
silver floor, with a mighty great and terrible ringing sound.” 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips, than—as if a shield of 
brass had indeed, at the moment, fallen heavily upon a floor of silver— 
I became aware of a distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet ap- 
parently muffled reverberation. Completely unnerved, I leaped to my 
feet; but the measured rocking movement of Usher was undisturbed. 
I rushed to the chair in which he sat. His eyes were bent fixedly be- 
fore him, and throughout his whole countenance there reigned a stony 
rigidity. But,as I placed my hand upon his shoulder, there came a 
strong shudder over his whole person ; a sickly smile quivered about his 
lips; and I saw that he spoke in a low, hurried, and gibbering murmur, 
as if unconscious of my presence. Bending closely over him, I at length 
drank in the hideous import of his words. 

“Not hear it ?—yes, I hear it, and have heard it. Long—long—long— 
many minutes, many hours, many days, have I heard it—yet I dared 
not—oh, pity me, miserable wretch that I am !—I dared not—I dared not 
speak! We have put her living in the tomb! Said I not that my senses 
were acute? I now tell you that I heard her first feeble movements in 
the hollow coffin. I heard them—many, many days ago—yet I dared 
not—J dared not speak! And now—to-night—Ethelred—ha! ha!—the 
breaking of the hermit’s door, and the death-cry of the dragon, and the 
clangor of the shield !—say, rather, the rending of her coffin, and the 
grating of the iron hinges of her prison, and her struggles within the 
coppered archway of the vault! Oh whither shall I fly? Will she not 
be here anon? Is she not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? Have 
I not heard her footstep on the stair? Do I not distinguish that heavy 
and horrible beating of her heart? Madman! ”—here he sprang furi- 
ously to his feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as if in the effort he 
were giving up his soul—“ Madman! TJ tell you that she now stands with- 
out the door!” 

_ As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance there had been found 
the potency of a spell—the huge antique panels to which the speaker 
pointed, threw slowly back, upon the instant, their ponderous and ebony 
jaws. It was the work of the rushing gust—but then without those 
doors there did stand the lofty and enshrouded figure of the lady Made- 
line of Usher. There was blood upon her white robes, and the evidence 
of some bitter struggle upon every portion of her emaciated frame. For 
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a moment she remained trembling and reeling to and fro upon the thresh- 
old—then, with a low moaning cry, fell heavily inward upon the per- 
son of her brother, and in her violent and now final death-agonies, bore 
him to the floor a corpse, and a victim to the terrors he had antici- 
pated. 

From that chamber, and from that mansion, I fled aghast. The storm 
was still abroad in all its wrath as I found myself crossing the old cause- 
way. Suddenly there shot along the path a wild light, and I turned to 
see whence a gleam so unusual could have issued; for the vast house 
and its shadows were alone behind me. The radiance was that of the 
full, setting, and blood-red moon, which now shone vividly through that 
once barely-discernible fissure, of which I have before spoken as extend- 
ing from the roof of the building, in a zigzag direction, to the base. 
While I gazed, this fissure rapidly widened—there came a fierce breath 
of the whirlwind—the entire orb of the satellite burst at once upon my 
sight—my brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder— 
there was a long tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a thousand 
waters—and the deep and dank tarn at my feet closed sullenly and 
silently over the fragments of the ‘‘ House of Usher.” 


TO ONE IN PARADISE. 


HOU wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 


Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
““On! on! ”—but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast! 


For, alas! alas! with me 

The light of Life is o’er! 
No more—no more—no more— 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 
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And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 


ISRAFEL. 


And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice 
of all God’s creatures. —KoRAN. 


i Us Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
y ‘Whose heart-strings are a lute”’; 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy stars (So legends tell), 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 


Tottering above 
In her highest noon, 
The enamoured moon 

Blushes with love, 
While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 
Which were seven) 
Pauses in Heaven. 


And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings— 
The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


But the skies that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a duty— 
Where Love’s a grown up God— 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 

Which we worship in a star, 


Therefore, thou art not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song; 
To thee the laurels belong, 
Best bard, because the wisest! 
Merrily live, and long! 
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The ecstasies above 
With thy burning measures suit— 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervor of thy lute— 
Well may the stars be mute! 


Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely—flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 

Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 


THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO. 
[ Works. 1850.] 


{Ee thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as I best could; but 
when he yentured upon insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so well 
know the nature of my soul, will not suppose, however, that I gave 
utterance to a threat. At length I would be avenged; this was a point 
definitively settled—but the very definitiveness with which it was re- 
solved, precluded the idea of risk. I must not only punish, but punish 
with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution overtakes its 
redresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger fails to make 
himself felt as such to him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood, that neither by word nor deed had I given 
Fortunato cause to doubt my good will. I continued, as was my wont, 
to smile in his face, and he did not perceive that my smile now was at 
the thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point —this Fortunato—although in other regards he 
was a man to be respected and even feared. He prided himself on his 
connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit. For 
the most part their enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time and oppor- 
tunity—to practise imposture upon the British and Austrian million- 
aires. In painting and gemmary Fortunato, like his countrymen, was a 
quack—but in the matter of old wines he was sincere. In this respect I 
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did not differ from him materially : I was skilful in the Italian vintages 
myself, and bought largely whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during the supreme madness of the 
carnival season, that I encountered my friend. He accosted me with 
excessive warmth, for he had been drinking much. The man wore mot- 
ley. He had on a tight-fitting parti-striped dress, and his head was 
surmounted by the conical cap and bells. I was so pleased to see him, 
that I thought I should never have done wringing his hand. 

I said to him—“ My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. How re- 
markably well you are looking to-day! But I have received a pipe of 
what passes for Amontillado, and I have my doubts.” 

“How?” said he. ‘“Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And in 
the middle of the carnival!” 

“T have my doubts,” I replied; “and I was silly enough to pay the 
full Amontillado price without consulting you in the matter. You were 
not to be found, and I was fearful of losing a bargain.” 

‘““ Amontillado!” 

“T have my doubts.” 

“ Amontillado!” 

‘“ And I must satisfy them.” 

‘ Amontillado !” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way to Luchesi. If any one has a 
critical turn, itis he. He will tell me Z 

“ Tuchesi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” 

“ And yet some fools will have it that his taste is a match for your 
own.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

‘Whither ? ” 

“To your vaults.” 

“ My friend, no; I will not impose upon your good nature. I per- 
ceive you have an engagement. Luchesi i 

“T have no engagement ;—come.” 

‘“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, but the severe cold with 
which I perceive you are afflicted. The vaults are insufferably damp. 
They are encrusted with nitre.” 

‘Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. Amontillado! 
You have been imposed upon. » And as for Luchesi, he cannot distin- 
guish Sherry from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself of my arm. Putting ona 
mask of black silk, and drawing a roquelaure closely about my person, I 
suffered him to hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to make 
merry in honor of the time. I had told them that I should not return 
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until the morning, and had given them explicit orders not to stir from 
the house. These orders were sufficient, I well knew, to insure their 
immediate disappearance, one and all, as soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and giving one to Fortunato, 
bowed him through several suites of rooms to the archway that led into 
the vaults. I passed down a long and winding staircase, requesting him 
to be cautious as he followed. We came at length to the foot of the 
descent, and stood together on the damp ground of the catacombs of the 
Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells upon his cap jingled 
as he strode. 

“The pipe,” said he. 

“Tt is farther on,” said I; “but observe the white web-work which 
gleams from these cavern walls.” 

He turned towards me, and looked into my eyes with two filmy orbs 
that distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

“ Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

“ Nitre,” I replied. ‘“ How long have you had that cough?” 

“Ush! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! 
ugh! ugh !—ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many minutes. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said, with decision, ‘we will go back; your health is pre- 
cious. You are rich, respected, admired, beloved; you are happy, as 
once I was. You are a man to be missed. For me it is no matter. We 
will go back; you will be ill, and I cannot be responsible. Besides, 
there is Luchesi 7 

“ Hnough,” he said; “the cough is a mere nothing ; it will not kill me. 
I shall not die of a cough.” 

“ True—true,” I replied; “and, indeed, I had no intention of alarm- 
ing you unnecessarily—but you should use all proper caution. A 
draught of this Medoe will defend us from the damps.” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle which I drew from a long row 
of its fellows that lay upon the mould. 

“ Drink,” I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused and nodded to me 
familiarly, while his bells jingled. 

“T drink,” he said, “ to the buried that repose around us.” 

“And I to your long life.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

“These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, ‘‘ were a great and numerous family.” 

“T forget your arms.” 
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‘A huge human foot d’or, in a field azure; the foot crushes a serpent 
rampant whose fangs are imbedded in the heel.” 

“ And the motto?” 

“ Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

“Good !” he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled. My own fancy 
grew warm with the Medoc. We had passed through walls of piled 
bones, with casks and puncheons intermingling, into the inmost recesses 
of the catacombs. I paused again, and this time I made bold to seize 
Fortunato by an arm above the elbow. 

“The nitre!” I said; ‘see, it increases. It hangs lke moss upon the 
vaults. We are below the river’s bed. The drops of moisture trickle 
among the bones. Come, we will go back ere it is too late. Your 
cough ‘. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. But first, another draught of 
the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De Grave. He emptied it ata 
breath. His eyes flashed with a fierce light. He laughed and threw the 
bottle upwards with a gesticulation I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated the movement—a grotesque 
one. 

“ You do not comprehend ?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You are not of the masons.” 

‘SY es,.yes, "ol said, “yes. ves,” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

“A mason,” I replied. 

‘A sign,” he said. 

“Tt is this,” I answered, producing a trowel from beneath the folds of 
my roquelaure. 

“ You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. “ But let us proceed 
to the Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool beneath the cloak, and again 
offering him my arm. He leaned upon it heavily. We continued our 
route in search of the Amontillado. We passed through a range of low 
arches, descended, passed on, and descending again, arrived at a deep 
crypt, in which the foulness of the air caused our flambeaux rather to 
glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the erypt there appeared another less 
spacious. Its walls had been lined with human remains, piled to the 
vault overhead, in the fashion of the great catacombs of Paris. Three 
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sides of this interior crypt were still ornamented in this manner. From 
the fourth the bones had been thrown down, and lay promiscuously 
upon the earth, forming at one point a mound of some size. Within the 
wall thus exposed by the displacing of the bones, we perceived a still 
interior recess, in depth about four feet, in width three, in height six or 
seven. It seemed to have been constructed for no especial use within 
itself, but formed merely the interval between two of the colossal sup- 
ports of the roof of the catacombs, and was backed by one of their cir- 
cumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, endeavored to 
pry into the depth of the recess. Its termination the feeble light did not 
enable us to see. 

“ Proceed,” I said; “ herein is the Amontillado. As for Luchesi 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as he stepped unsteadily 
forward, while I followed immediately at his heels). In an instant he 
had reached the extremity of the niche, and finding his progress arrested 
by the rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A moment more and I had 
fettered him to the granite. In its surface were two iron staples, distant 
from each other about two feet, horizontally. From one of these de- 
pended a short chain, from the other a padlock. Throwing the links 
about his waist, it was but the work of a few seconds to secure it. He 
was too much astounded to resist. Withdrawing the key I stepped back 
from the recess. 

“ Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you cannot help feeling the 
nitre. Indeed it is very damp. Once more let me implore you to return. 
No? Then I must positively leave you. But I must first render you 
all the little attentions in my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered from his 
astonishment. 

“True,” I replied ; “ the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself among the pile of bones of 
which I have before spoken. Throwing them aside, I soon uncovered a 
quantity of building stone and mortar. With these materials and with 
the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to wall up the entrance of the 
niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the masonry when I discovered that 
the intoxication of Fortunato had in a great measure worn off. The ear- 
liest indication I had of this was a low moaning cry from the depth of the 
recess. It was not the cry of adrunken man. There was then a long 
and obstinate silence. I laid the second tier, and the third, and the 
fourth; and then I heard the furious vibrations of the chain. The noise 
lasted for several minutes, during which, that I might hearken to it with 
the more satisfaction, I ceased my labors and sat down upon the bones. 
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When at last the clanking subsided, I resumed the trowel, and finished 
without interruption the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh tier. The wall 
was now nearly upon a level with my breast. I again paused, and hold- 
ing the flambeaux over the mason-work, threw a few feeble rays upon 
the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting suddenly from the 
throat of the chained form, seemed to thrust me violently back. Fora 
brief moment I hesitated—I trembled. Unsheathing my rapier, I began 
to grope with it about the recess: but the thought of an instant reassured 
me. I placed my hand upon the solid fabric of the catacombs, and felt 
satisfied. I reapproached the wall. I replied to the yells of him who 
clamored. I reéchoed—I aided—I surpassed them in volume and in 
strength. I did this, and the clamorer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing toaclose. I had 
completed the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth tier. I had finished a 
portion of the last and the eleventh; there remained but a single stone 
to be fitted and plastered in. I struggled with its weight; I placed it 
partially in its destined position. But now there came from out the 
niche a low laugh that erected the hairs upon my head. It was suc- 
ceeded by a sad voice, which I had difficulty in recognizing as that of 
the noble Fortunato. The voice said— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he!—a very good joke indeed—an excellent jest. 
We will have many a rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! he!— 
over our wine—he! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 

“He! he! he!—he! he! he!—yes, the Amontillado. But is it not 
getting late? Will not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, the Lady 
Fortunato and the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ let us be gone.” 

“ Hor the love of God, Montresor !” 

“Yes,” I said, “ for the love of God!” 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew impatient. 
I called aloud— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer. I called again— 

_“ Fortunato! ” 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the remaining aperture and 
let it fall within. There came forth in return only a jingling of the 
bells. My heart grew sick—on account of the dampness of the cata- 
combs. I hastened to make an end of my labor. I forced the last stone 
into its position; I plastered it up. Against the new masonry I re- 
erected the old rampart of bones. For the half of a century no mortal 
has disturbed them, Jn pace requiescat | 
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THE CITY IN THE SHA. 


O! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 

Far down within the dim West, u 
Where the good and the bad and the worst and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 
There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 
Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 


No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 
But light from out the lurid sea 

Streams up the turrets silently— 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free— 
Up domes—up spires—up kingly halls— 
Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 

Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers— 
Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreatheéd friezes intertwine 

The viol, the violet, and the vine. 


Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 


There open fanes and gaping graves 

Yawn level with the luminous waves, 
' But not the riches there that lie 

In each idol’s diamond eye— 

Not the gaily-jewelled dead 

Tempt the waters from their bed; 

For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass— 

No swellings tell that winds may be 

Upon some far-off happier sea— 

No heavings hint that winds have been 

On seas less hideously serene. 


But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave—there is a movement there! 
As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide— 
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As if their tops had feebly given 

A void within the filmy heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow— 
The hours are breathing faint and low— 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 


ULALUME. 


4 Byes skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir— 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole— 
That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 


But our thoughts they were palsied and sere— 
Our memories were treacherous and sere— 


For we knew not the month was October, 


And we marked not the night of the year— 


(Ab, night of all nights in the year!) 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber— 


(Though once we had journeyed down here)— 


Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 


Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 
As the star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 
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Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


And I said—‘‘ She is warmer than Dian: 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 
She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 

And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies— 
To tke Lethean peace of the skies— 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 
To shine on us with her bright eyes— 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes.” 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said—‘‘ Sadly this star I mistrust— 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust :— 
Oh, hasten!—oh, let us not linger! 
Oh, fly!-—let us fly!—for we must.” 
In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust— 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 


I replied—‘‘ This is nothing but dreaming: 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light! 
Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night :— 
See!—it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright— 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through the night.” 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom— 
And conquered her scruples and gloom; 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb; 
And I said—‘‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ? ” 
She replied—‘‘ Ulalume—Ulalume— 
’Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 
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Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 
As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried—‘‘ It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed—I journeyed down here— 
That I brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 
Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


1847. 


THE POETIC PRINCIPLE. 
[From the Lecture first delivered at Lowell, Mass., 1848.— Works. 1850.] 


[e. speaking of the Poetic Principle, I have no design to be either 
thorough or profound. While discussing, very much at random, the 
essentiality of what we call Poetry, my principal purpose will be to cite 
for consideration, some few of those minor English or American poems 
which best suit my own taste, or which, upon my own fancy, have left 
the most definite impression. By ‘“‘minor poems” I mean, of course, 
poems of little length. And here, in the beginning, permit me to say a 
few words in regard to a somewhat peculiar principle, which, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, has always had its influence in my own critical 
estimate of the poem. I hold that a long poem does not exist. I maintain 
that the phrase, ‘a long poem,” is simply a flat contradiction in terms. 

I need scarcely observe that a poem deserves its title only inasmuch as 
it excites, by elevating the soul. The value of the poem is in the ratio 
of this elevating excitement. But all excitements are, through a psychi- 
eal necessity, transient. That degree of excitement which would entitle 
a poem to be so called at all, cannot be sustained throughout a composi- 
tion of any great length. After the lapse of half an hour, at the very 
utmost, it flags—fails—a revulsion ensues—and then the poem is, in 
effect, and in fact, no longer such. 

_ There are, no doubt, many who have found difficulty in reconciling the 
critical dictum that the “ Paradise Lost” is to be devoutly admired 
throughout, with the absolute impossibility of maintaining for it, dur- 
ing perusal, the amount of enthusiasm which that critical dictum would 
demand. This great work, in fact, is to be regarded as poetical, only 
when, losing sight of that vital requisite in all works of Art, Unity, 
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we view it merely as aseries of minor poems. If, to preserve its Unity— 
its totality of effect or impression—we read it (as would be necessary) at 
a single sitting, the result is but a constant alternation of excitement and 
depression. After a passage of what we feel to be true poetry, there 
follows, inevitably, a passage of platitude which no critical prejudgment 
can force us to admire; but if, upon completing the work, we read it 
again, omitting the first book—-that is to say, commencing with the 
second—we shall be surprised at now finding that admirable which we 
before condemned—that damnable which we had previously so much 
admired. It follows from all this that the ultimate, aggregate, or abso- 
lute effect of even the best epic under the sun, is a nullity :—and this is 
precisely the fact. 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not positive proof, at least very 
good reason, for believing it intended as a series of lyrics; but, granting 
the epic intention, I can say only that the work is based in an impérfect 
sense of Art. ‘he modern epic is, of the supposititious ancient model, 
but an inconsiderate and blindfold imitation. But the day of these artis- 
tic anomalies is over. If, at any time, any very long poem were popular 
in reality—which I doubt—it is at least clear that no very long poem 
will ever be popular again. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem ee be improperly brief. 
Undue brevity degenerates into mere epigrammatism. A very short 
poem, while now and then producing a brilliant or vivid, never produces 
a profound or enduring effect. There must be the steady pressing down 
of the stamp upon the wax. De Béranger has wrought innumerable 
things, pungent and spirit-stirring; but, in general, they have been too 
imponderous to stamp themselves deeply into the public attention; and 
thus, as so many feathers of fancy, have been blown aloft only to be 
whistled down the wind. 

While the epic mania—while iis idea that to merit in poetry, pro- 
lixity is indispensable—has, for some years past, been gradually dying 
out of the public mind, by mere dint of its own absurdity—we find 
it succeeded by a heresy too palpably false to be long tolerated, but one 
which, in the brief period it has already endured, may be said to have 
accomplished more in the corruption of our Poetical Literature than all 
its other enemies combined. I allude to the heresy of The Didactic. It 
has been assumed, tacitly and avowedly, directly and indirectly, that the 
ultimate object of all Poetry is Truth. Every poem, it is said, should 
inculcate a moral; and by this moral is the poetical merit of the work 
to be adjudged. We Americans especially have patronized this happy 
idea; and we Bostonians, very especially, have developed it in full. We 
have taken it into our heads that to write a poem simply for the poem’s 
sake, and to acknowledge such to have been our design, would be to con- 
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fess ourselves radically wanting in the true Poetic dignity and force :— 
but the simple fact is, that, would we but permit ourselves to look into 
our own souls, we should immediately there discover that under the sun 
there neither exists nor can exist any work more thoroughly dignified, 
more supremely noble, than this very poem—this poem per se—this 
poem which is a poem and nothing more—this poem written solely for 
the poem’s sake. 

With as deep a reverence for the True as ever inspired the bosom of 
man, I would, nevertheless, limit, in some measure, its modes of inculca- 
tion. I would limit to enforce them. I would not enfeeble them by 
dissipation. The demands of Truth are severe. She has no sympathy 
with the myrtles. All that which is so indispensable in Song, is pre- 
cisely all that with which she has nothing whatever to do. It is but 
making her a flaunting paradox, to wreathe her in gems and flowers. In 
enforcing a truth, we need severity rather than efflorescence of language. 
We must be simple, precise, terse. We must be cool, calm, unimpas- 
sioned. In a word, we must be in that mood which, as nearly as possi- 
ble, is the exact converse of the poetical. He must be blind indeed who 
does not perceive the radical and chasmal differences between the truth- 
ful and the poetical modes of inculcation. He must be theory-mad be- 
yond redemption who, in spite of these differences, shall still persist in 
attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and waters of Poetry and 
Truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three most immediately obvious 
distinctions, we have the Pure Intellect, Taste, and the Moral Sense. I 
place Taste in the middle, because it is just this position which, in the 
mind, it occupies. It holds intimate relations with either extreme; but 
from the Moral Sense is separated by so faint a difference that Aristotle 
has not hesitated to place some of its operations among the virtues them- 
selves. Nevertheless, we find the offices of the trio marked with a suffi- 
cient distinction. Just as the Intellect concerns itself with Truth, so 
Taste informs us of the Beautiful while the Moral Sense is regardful of 
Duty. Of this latter, while Conscience teaches the obligation, and Rea- 
son the expediency, Taste contents herself with displaying the charms: 
——waging war upon Vice solely on the ground of her deformity—her dis- 
proportion—her animosity to the fitting, to the appropriate, to the har- 
monious—in a word, to Beauty. 

An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit of man, is thus, plainly, a 
sense of the Beautiful. This it is which administers to his delight in the 
manifold forms, and sounds, and odors, and sentiments amid which he 
exists. And just as the lily is repeated in the lake, or the eyes of Amaryl- 
lis in the mirror, so is the mere oral or written repetition of these forms, 
and sounds, and colors, and odors, and sentiments, a duplicate source of 
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delight. But this mere repetition is not poetry. He who shall simply 
sing, with however glowing enthusiasm, or with however vivid a truth 
of description, of the sights, and sounds, and odors, and colors, and sen- 
timents, which greet Aiém in common with all mankind—he, I say, has 
yet failed to prove his divine title. There is still a something in the dis- 
tance which he has been unable to attain. We have still a thirst un- 
quenchable, to allay which he has not shown us the crystal springs. 
This thirst belongs to the immortality of Man. It is at once a conse- 
quence and an indication of his perennial existence. It is the desire of 
the moth for the star. It is no mere appreciation of the Beauty before 
us—but a wild effort to reach the Beauty above. Inspired by an ecstatic 
prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we struggle, by multiform 
combinations among the things and thoughts of Time, to attain a portion 
of that Loyeliness whose very elements, perhaps, appertain to eternity 
alone. And thus when by Poetry—or when by Music, the most entranc- 
ing of the Poetic moods—we find ourselves melted into tears—we weep 
then—not as the Abbaté Gravina supposes—through excess of pleasure, 
but through a certain, petulant, impatient sorrow at our inability to grasp 
now wholly, here on earth, at once and forever, those divine and rapturous 
joys, of which through the poem, or through the music, we attain to but 
brief and indeterminate glimpses. 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal Loveliness—this struggle, on 
the part of souls fittingly constituted—has given to the world all that 
which it (the world) has ever been enabled at once to understand and to 
feel as poetic. 

The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may develop itself in various modes 
—in Painting, in Sculpture, in Architecture, in the Dance—very espe- 
cially in Music—and very peculiarly, and with a wide field, in the com- 
position of the Landscape Garden. Our present theme, however, has re- 
gard only to its manifestation in words. And here let me speak briefly 
on the topic of rhythm. Contenting myself with the certainty that 
Music, in its various modes of metre, rhythm, and rhyme, is of so vast a 
moment in Poetry as never to be wisely rejected—is so vitally important 
an adjunct, that he is simply silly who declines its assistance, I will not 
now pause to maintain its absolute essentiality. It is in Music, perhaps, 
that the soul most nearly attains the great end for which, when inspired 
by the Poetic Sentiment, it struggles—the creation of supernal Beauty. 
It may be, indeed, that here this sublime end is, now and then, attained 
in fact. We are often made to feel, with a shivering delight, that from 
an earthly harp are stricken notes which cannot have been unfamiliar to 
the angels. And thus there can be little doubt that in the union of 
Poetry with Music in its popular sense, we shall find the widest field for 
the Poetic development. The old Bards and Minnesingers had advan- 
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tages which we do not possess—and Thomas Moore, singing his own 
songs, was, in the most legitimate manner, perfecting them as poems. 

To recapitulate, then:—I would define, in brief, the Poetry of words 
as The Rhythmical Creation of Beauty. Its sole arbiter is Taste. With the 
Intellect or with the Conscience, it has only collateral relations. Unless 
incidentally, it has no concern whatever either with Duty or with Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. That pleasure which is at 
once the most pure, the most elevating, and the most intense, is derived, 
I maintain, from the contemplation of the Beautiful. In the contempla- 
tion of Beauty we alone find it possible to attain that pleasurable eleva- 
tion, or excitement, of the soul, which we recognize as the Poetic Senti- 
ment, and which is so easily distinguished from Truth, which is the 
satisfaction of the Reason, or from Passion, which is the excitement of the 
heart. I make Beauty, therefore—using the word as inclusive of the 
sublime—I make Beauty the province of the poem, simply because it is 
an obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to spring as directly 
as possible from their causes :—no one as yet having been weak enough 
to deny that the peculiar elevation in question is at least most readily at- 
tainable in the poem. It by no means follows, however, that the incite- 
ments of Passion, or the precepts of Duty, or even the lessons of Truth, 
may not be introduced into a poem, and with advantage; for they may 
subserve, incidentally, in various ways, the general purposes of the 
work :—but the true artist will always contrive to tone them down in 
proper subjection to that Beauty which is the atmosphere and the real 
essence of the poem. : ‘ : : 

Thus, although in a very cursory and imperfect manner, I have en- 
deavored to convey to you my conception of the Poetic Principle. It 
has been my purpose to suggest that, while this Principle itself is, strictly 
and simply, the Human Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the manifesta- 
tion of the Principle is always found in an elevating excitement of the Soul 
—quite independent of that passion which is the intoxication of the 
Heart—or of that Truth which is the satisfaction of the Reason. For, 
in regard to Passion, alas! its tendency is to degrade, rather than to 
elevate the Soul. Love, on the contrary—Love—the true, the divine Eros 
—the Uranian, as distinguished from the Dionzan Venus—is unques- 
tionably the purest and truest of all poetical themes. And in regard to 
Truth—if, to be sure, through the attainment of a truth, we are led to 
perceive a harmony where none was apparent before, we experience, at 
once, the true poetical effect—but this effect is referable to the harmony 
alone, and not in the least degree to the truth which merely served to 
render the harmony manifest. 

We shall reach, however, more immediately a distinct conception of 
what the true Poetry is, by mere reference to a few of the simple elements 
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which induce in the Poet himself the true poetical effect. He recognizes 
the ambrosia which nourishes his soul, in the bright orbs that shine in 
Heaven—in the volutes of the flower—in the clustering of low shrub- 
beries—in the waving of the grain-fields—in the slanting of tall, Eastern 
trees—in the blue distance of mountains—in the grouping of clouds—in 
the twinkling of half-hidden brooks—in the gleaming of silver rivers— 
in the repose of sequestered lakes—in the star-mirroring depths of lonely 
wells. He perceives it in the songs of birds—in the harp of Atolus—in 
the sighing of the night-wind—in the repining voice of the forest—in the 
surf that complains to the shore—in the fresh breath of the woods—in 
the scent of the violet—in the voluptuous perfume of the hyacinth—in 
the suggestive odor that comes to him, at eventide, from far-distant, un- 
discovered islands, over dim oceans, illimitable and unexplored. He 
owns it in all noble thoughts—in all unworldly motives—in all holy im- 
pulses—in all chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing deeds. He feels 
it in the beauty of woman—in the grace of her step—in the lustre of her 
eye—in the melody of her voice—in her soft laughter—in her sigh—in 
the harmony of the rustling of her robes. He deeply feels it in her win- 
ning endearments—in her burning enthusiasms—in her gentle charities 
—in her meek and devotional endurances—but above all—ah, far above 
all—he kneels to it—he worships it in the faith, in the purity, in the 
strength, in the altogether divine majesty—of her Jove. 


THE TALE-WRITER AND HIS ART, 
[Review of Hawthorne in “ The Literati.”— Works. 1850.] 


Pheer tale proper, in my opinion, affords unquestionably the fairest 
field for the exercise of the loftiest talent, which can be afforded by 
the wide domains of mere prose. Were I bidden to say how the highest 
genius could be most advantageously employed for the best display of its 
own powers, I should answer, without hesitation—in the composition of 
a rhymed poem, not to exceed in length what might be perused in an 
hour. Within this limit alone can the highest order of true poetry exist. 
I need only here say, upon this topic, that, in almost all classes of com- 
position, the unity of effect or impression is a point of the greatest im- 
portance. . It is clear, moreover, that this unity cannot be thoroughly 
preserved in productions whose perusal cannot be completed at one sit- 
ting. We may continue the reading of a prose composition, from the 
very nature of prose itself, much longer than we can persevere, to any 
good purpose, in the perusal of a poem. This latter, if truly fulfilling 
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the demands of the poetic sentiment, induces an exaltation of the soul 
which cannot be long sustained. All high excitements are necessarily 
transient. Thus along poem isa paradox. And, without unity of im- 
pression, the deepest effects cannot be brought about. Epics were the 
offspring of an imperfect sense of Art, and their reign is no more. A 
poem too brief may produce a vivid, but never an intense or enduring 
impression. Without a certain continuity of effort—without a certain 
duration or repetition of purpose—the soul is never deeply moved. 
There must be the dropping of the water upon the rock. De Béranger 
has wrought brilliant things—pungent and spirit-stirring—but, like all 
immassive bodies, they lack momentum, and thus fail to satisfy the Poetic 
Sentiment. They sparkle and excite, but, from want of continuity, fail 
deeply to impress. Extreme brevity will degenerate into epigrammat- 
ism; but the sin of extreme length is even more unpardonable. Jn medio 
tutissimus rbis. 

Were I called upon, however, to designate that class of composition 
which, next to such a poem as I have suggested, should best fulfil the 
demands of high genius—should offer it the most advantageous field of 
exertion—I should unhesitatingly speak of the prose tale, as Mr. Haw- 
thorne has here exemplified it. I allude to the short prose narrative, 
requiring from a half-hour to one or two hours in its perusal. The 
ordinary novel is objectionable, from. its length, for reasons already stated 
in substance. As it cannot be read at one sitting, it deprives itself, of 
course, of the immense force derivable from éotality. Worldly interests 
intervening during the pauses of perusal, modify, annul, or counteract, 
in a greater or less degree, the impressions of the book. But simple 
cessation in reading would, of itself, be sufficient to destroy the true 
unity. In the brief tale, however, the author is enabled to carry out the 
fulness of his intention, be it what it may. During the hour of perusal 
the soul of the reader is at the writer’s control. There are no external 
or extrinsic influences—resulting from weariness or interruption. 

A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, he has not 
fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but having con- 
ceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents—he then combines such events as 
may best aid him in establishing this preconceived effect. If his very 
initial sentence tend not to the outbringing of this effect, then he has 
failed in his first step. In the whole composition there should be no 
word written, of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one 
preéstablished design. And by such means, with such care and skill, a 
picture is at length painted which leaves in the mind of him who con- 
templates it with a kindred art, a sense of the fullest satisfaction. The 
idea of the tale has been presented unblemished, because undisturbed ; 
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and this is an end unattainable by the novel. Undue brevity is just as 
exceptionable here as in the poem; but undue length is yet more to be 
avoided. 

We have said that the tale has a point of superiority even over the 
poem. In fact, while the rhythm of this latter is an essential aid in the 
development of the poem’s highest idea—the idea of the Beautiful—the 
artificialities of this rhythm are an inseparable bar to the development 
of all points of thought or expression which have their basis in Truth. 
But Truth is often, and in very great degree, the aim of the tale. Some 
of the finest tales are tales of ratiocination. Thus the field of this species 
of composition, if not in so elevated a:region on the mountain of Mind, 
is a table-land of far vaster extent than the domain of the mere poem. 
Its products are never so rich, but infinitely more numerous, and more 
appreciable by the mass of mankind. The writer of the prose tale, in 
short, may bring to his theme a vast variety of modes or inflections of 
thought and expression—(the ratiocinative, for example, the sarcastic or 
the humorous) which are not only pee a to the nature of the 
poem, but absolutely forbidden by one of its most peculiar and indis- 
pensable adjuncts; we allude, of course, to rhythm. It may be added, 
here, par parenthese, that the author who aims at the purely beautiful in a 
prose tale is laboring at a great disadvantage. For Beauty can be better 
treated in the poem. Not so with terror, or passion, or horror, or a 
multitude of such other points. And here it will be seen how full of 
prejudice are the usual animadversions against those tales of effect, many 
fine examples of which were found in the earlier numbers of Black- 
wood. ‘The impressions produced were wrought in a legitimate sphere. 
of action, and constituted a legitimate although sometimes an exaggerated 
interest. They were relished by every man of genius: although there 
were found many men of genius who condemned them without just 
ground. The true critic will but demand that the design intended be 
accomplished, to the fullest extent, by the means most advantageously 
applicable. 

Of Mr. Hawthorne's Tales we would say, emphatically, that they be- 
long to the highest region of Art—an Art subservient to genius of a very 


lofty order. 
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MARGINALIA. 
[from the Same.] 
MALIBRAN, 


‘| eee her was lavished the enthusiastic applause of the most correct 
taste, and of the deepest sensibility. Human triumph, in all that 
is most exciting and delicious, never went beyond that which she experi- 
enced—or never but in the case of Taglioni. For what are the extorted 
adulations that fall to the lot of the conqueror ?—what even are the ex- 
tensive honors of the popular author—his far-reaching fame—his high 
influence—or the most devout public appreciation of his works—to that 
rapturous approbation of the personal woman—that spontaneous, instant, 
present, and palpable applause—those irrepressible acclamations—those 
eloquent sighs and tears which the idolized Malibran at once heard, and 
saw, and deeply felt that she deserved? Her brief career was one gor- 
geous dream—for even the many sad intervals of her grief were but dust 
in the balance of her glory. In this book I read much about the causes 
which curtailed her existence ; and there seems to hang around them, as 
here given, an indistinctness which the fair memorialist tries in vain to 
illumine. She seems never to approach the full truth. She seems never 
to reflect that the speedy decease was but a condition of the rapturous 
life. No thinking person, hearing Malibran sing, could have doubted 
that she would die in the spring of her days. She crowded ages into 
hours. She left the world at twenty-five, having existed her thousands 
of years. 


SHELLEY, TENNYSON, AND THE FUTURE POET. 


Tf ever mortal “ wreaked his thoughts upon expression,” it was Shelley. 
If ever poet sang—as a bird sings—earnestly—impulsively—with utter 
abandonment—to himself solely—and for the mere joy of his own song 
—that poet was the author of “ The Sensitive Plant.” Of art—beyond 
that which is instinctive with genius—he either had little or disdained 
all. He really disdained that Rule which is an emanation from Law, be- 
cause his own soul was Law in itself. His rhapsodies are but the rough 
notes—the stenographic memoranda of poems—memoranda which, be- 
cause they were all-sufficient for his own intelligence, he cared not to be 
at the trouble of writing out in full for mankind. In all his works we 
find no conception thoroughly wrought. For this reason he is the most 
fatiguing of poets. Yet he wearies in saying too little rather than too 
much. What in him seems the diffuseness of one idea, is the conglom- 
erate concision of many: and this species of concision it is, which ren- 
ders him obscure, With such a man, to imitate was out of the question. 
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It would have served no purpose ; for he spoke to his own spirit alone, 
which would have comprehended no alien tongue. Thus he was pro- 
foundly original. His quaintness arose from intuitive perception of that 
truth to which Bacon alone has given distinct utterance :—“ There is no 
exquisite Beauty which has not some strangeness in its proportions.” 
But whether obscure, original, or quaint, Shelley had no affectations. He 
was at all times sincere. 

From his ruins, there sprang into existence, affronting the heavens, a 
tottering and fantastic pagoda, in which the salient angles, tipped with 
mad jangling bells, were the idiosyncratic faults of the original—faults 
which cannot be considered such in view of his purposes, but which are 
monstrous when we regard his works as addressed to mankind. A 
“school” arose—if that absurd term must still be employed—a school— 
a system of rules upon the basis of the Shelley who had none. Young 
men innumerable, dazzled with the glare and bewildered by the dizarrerie 
of the lightning that flickered through the clouds of ‘ Alastor” had no 
trouble whatever in heaping up imitative vapors, but, for the hghtning, 
were forced to be content with its spectrum, in which the bizarrerie 
appeared without the fixe. Nor were mature minds unimpressed by the 
contemplation of a greater and more mature; and thus, gradually, into 
this school of all Lawlessness—of obscurity, quaintness and exaggeration 
—were interwoven the out-of-place didacticism of Wordsworth, and the 
more anomalous metaphysicianism of Coleridge. Matters were now fast 
verging to their worst; and at length, in Tennyson poetic inconsistency 
attained its extreme. But it was precisely this extreme (for the greatest 
truth and the greatest error are scarcely two points in a circle) which, 
following the law of all extremes, wrought in him (Tennyson) a natural 
and inevitable revulsion; leading him first to contemn, and secondly to 
investigate, his early manner, and finally to winnow, from its magnifi- 
cent elements, the truest and purest of all poetical styles. But not even 
yet is the process complete; and for this reason in part, but chiefly on 
account of the mere fortuitousness of that mental and moral combination 
which shall unite in one person (if ever it shall) the Shelleyan abandon 
and the Tennysonian poetic sense, with the most profound Art (based 
both in Instinct and Analysis) and the sternest Will properly to blend 
and rigorously to control all—chiefly, I say, because such combination 
of seeming antagonisms will be only a “happy chance”-—the world has 
never yet seen the noblest poem which, possibly, can be composed. 


GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 


Men of genius are far more abundant than is supposed. In fact, to 
appreciate thoroughly the work of what we call genius, is to possess all 
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the genius by which the work was produced. But the person appreci- 
ating may be utterly incompetent to reproduce the work, or anything 
pirilar, and this solely through lack of what may be termed the con- 
structive ability —a matter quite independent of what we agree to under- 
stand in the term “genius” itself. This ability is based, to be sure, in 
great part, upon the faculty of analysis, enabling the artist to get full 
view of the machinery of his proposed effect, and thus work it and regu- 
late it at will; but a great deal depends also upon properties strictly 
moral—for example, upon patience, upon concentrativeness, or the power 
of holding the attention steadily to the one purpose, upon self-depend- 
ence and contempt for all opinion which is opinion and no more—in 
especial, upon energy or industry. So vitally important is this last, that 
it may well be doubted if anything to which we have been accustomed 
to give the title of a “ work of genius” was ever accomplished without 
it; and it is chiefly because this quality and genius are nearly) incom- 
patible, that “works of genius” are few, while mere men of genius are, 
as I’say, abundant. ‘The Romans, who excelled us in acuteness of obser- 
vation, while falling below us in induction from facts observed, seem to 
have been so fully aware of the inseparable connection between industry 
and a“ work of genius,” as to have adopted the error that industry, in 
great measure, was genius itself. The highest compliment is intended 
by a Roman, when, of an epic, or ae similar, he says that it is 
written asta merabele or incredibili industria. 


POETIC IRRITABILITY. 


That poets (using the word comprehensively, as including artists in 
general) are a genus irriabile, is well understood ; but the why seems not 
to be commonly seen. An artists an artist only by dint of his exqui- 
site sense of Beauty—a sense affording him rapturous enjoyment, but at 
the same time implying, or involving, an equally exquisite sense of De- 
formity, of disproportion, Thus a wrong—an injusti 
is really a poet, excites him to a degree which, to ordinary apprehen- 
sion, appears disproportionate with the wrong. Poets see injustice— 
never where it does not exist—but very often where the unpoetical see no 
injustice whatever. Thus the poetical irritability has no reference to 
“temper” in the vulgar sense, but merely to a more than usual clear- 
sightedness in respect to wrong :—this clear-sightedness being nothing 
more than a corollary from the vivid perception of right—of justice—of 
proportion—in a word, of ro xadov. But one thing is clear—that the 
man who is not “irritable” (to the ordinary apprehension) is no poet. 
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ANNABEL LEE, 


T was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


Iwas a child and she was a child, 
Tn this kingdom by the sea: 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
IT and my Annabei Lee; 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes!—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we—- 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea, 


His last poem. 1849. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


Born in Hardin, now Larue, Co., Ky., 1809. Diep in Washington, D. C., 1865, 


NORTH AND SOUTH IN 1860. 


[Address in Vindication of the Constitution and the Principles of the Republican Party. 
Delivered at Cooper Institute, New York, 27 February, 1860. ] 


DO not mean to say we are bound to follow implicitly in whatever 

our fathers did. To do so, would be to discard all the lights of cur- 
rent experience—to reject all progress—all improvement. What I do 
say is that if we would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers 
in any case, we should do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argument 
so clear, that even their great authority, fairly considered and weighed, 
cannot stand; and most surely not in a case whereof we ourselves 
declare they understood the question better than we. 

If any man at this day sincerely believes that a proper division of 
local from federal authority, or any part of the Constitution, forbids the 
Federal Government to control as to slavery in the federal territories, he 
is right to say so, and to enforce his position by all truthful evidence 
and fair argument which he can. But he has no right to mislead others, 
who have less access to history, and less leisure to study it, into the 
false belief that “our fathers who framed the Government under which 
we live” were of the same opinion—thus substituting falsehood and 
deception for truthful evidence and fair argument. If any man at this 
day sincerely believes “our fathers who framed the Government under 
which we live” used and applied principles, in other cases, which ought 
to have led them to understand that a proper division of local from 
federal authority, or some part of the Constitution, forbids the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in the federal territories, he is right 
to say so. But he should, at the same time, brave the responsibility of 
declaring that, in his opinion, he understands their principles better than 
they did themselves; and especially should he not shirk that responsi 
bility by asserting that they “understood the question just as well, and 
even better, than we do now.” 

But enough! Let all who believe that “ our fathers, who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live, understood this question just as well as, and even 
better than, we do now,” speak as they spoke, and act as they acted upon tt. 
This is all Republicans ask—all Republicans desire—cn relation to slavery. 
As those fathers marked it, so let it be again marked, as an evil not to be ex- 
tended, but to be tolerated and protected only because of and so far as its actual 
presence among us makes that toleration and protection a necessity, Let all the 
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guarantees those fathers gave it be, not grudgingly, but fully and fairly main- 
tained. For this Republicans contend, and with this, so far as I know or 
believe, they will be content. 

And now, if they would listen—as I suppose they will not—I would 
address a few words to the Southern people. 

I would say to them:—You consider yourselves a reasonable and a 
just people; and I consider that in the general qualities of reason and 
justice you are not inferior to any other people. Still, when you speak 
of us Republicans, you do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the 
best, as no better than outlaws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or 
murderers, but nothing like it to “ Black Republicans.” In all your con- 
tentions with one another, each of you deems an unconditional con- 
demnation of “ Black Republicanism” as the first thing to be attended 
to. Indeed such condemnation of us seems to bé an indispensable pre- 
requisite—license, so to speak—among you to be admitted or permitted 
to speak at all. Now, can you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause and 
to consider whether this is quite just to us, or even to yourselves? Bring 
forward your charges and specifications, and then be patient long enough 
to hear us deny or justify. 

You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an issue; and 
the burden of proof is upon you. You produce your proof; and what 
is it? Why, that our party has no existence in your section—gets no 
votes in your section. The fact is substantially true; but does it prove 
the issue? If it does, then in case we should, without change of princi- 
ple, begin to get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to be 
sectional. You cannot escape this conclusion; and yet, are you willing 
to abide by it? If you are, you will probably soon find that we have 
ceased to be sectional, for we shall get votes in your section this very 
year. You will then begin to discover as the truth plainly is, that your 
proof does not touch the issue. The fact that we get no votes in your 
section is a fact of your making, and not of ours. And if there be 
fault in that fact, that fault is primarily yours, and remains so until you 
show that we repel you by some wrong principle or practice. If we do 
repel you by any wrong principle or practice, the fault is ours; but this 
brings you to where you ought to have started—to a discussion of the 
right or wrong of our principle. If our principle, put in practice, would 
wrong your section for the benefit of ours, or for any other object, then 
our principle, and we with it, are sectional, and are justly opposed and 
denounced as such. Meet us, then, on the question of whether our prin- 
ciple, put in practice, would wrong your section ; and so meet us as if it 
were possible that something may be said on our side. Do you accept 
the challenge? No! Then you really believe that the principle which 
“our fathers who framed the Government under which we live” though* 
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so clearly right as to adopt it, and endorse it again and again, upon their 
official oaths, is in fact so clearly wrong as to demand your condemna- 
tion without a moment’s consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning against sec- 
tional parties given by Washington in his Farewell Address. Less than 
eight years before Washington gave that warning, he had, as President 
e the United States, none and signed an act of Congress, enforcing 
the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act 
embodied the policy of the Government upon that subject up to and at 
the very moment he penned that warning ; and about one year after he 
penned it, he wrote Lafayette that -he considered that prohibition a wise 
measure, expressing in the same connection his hope that we should at 
some time have a confederacy of free States. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has since arisen 
upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon in your hands against 
us, or in our hands against you? Could Washington himself le 
would he cast the blame of that sectionalism upon us, who sustain his 
policy, or upon you, who repudiate it? We respect that warning of 
Washington, and we commend it to you, together with his example 
pointing to the right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative—eminently conservative—while we 
are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the sort. What is con- 
servatism? Is it not adherence to the old and tried, against the new and 
untried? We stick to, contend for, the identical old policy on the point 
in controversy which was adopted by ‘“‘ our fathers who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live”; while you with one accord reject and 
scout, and spit upon that old policy, and insist upon substituting some- 
thing new. ‘True, you disagree among yourselves as to what that sub- 
stitute shall be. You are divided on new propositions and plans, but 
you are unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the old policy of the 
fathers. Some of you are for reviving the foreign slave-trade; some for 
a Congressional Slave-Code for the Territories; some for Congress for- 
bidding the Territories to prohibit Slavery within their limits; some for 
maintaining Slavery in the Territories through the judiciary; some for 
the “ gur-reat pur-rinciple” that ‘if one man would enslave another, no 
third man should object,” fantastically called ‘‘ Popular Sovereignty” ; 
but never a man among you in favor of federal prohibition of slavery in 
federal territories, according to the practice of “our fathers who framed 
the Government under which we live.” Not one of all your various 
plans can show a precedent or an advocate in the century within which 
our Government originated. Consider, then, whether your claim of con- 
servatism for yourselves, and your charge of destructiveness against us, 
are based on the most clear and stable foundations. 
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Again, you say we have made the slavery question more prominent 
than it formerly was. We deny it. Weadmit that it is more prominent, 
but we deny that we made it so. It was not we, but you, who discarded 
the old policy of the fathers. We resisted, and still resist, your innova- 
tion; and thence comes the greater prominence of the question. Would 
you have that question reduced to its former proportions? Go back to 
that old policy. What has been will be again, under the same condi- 
tions. If you would have the peace of the old times, readopt the pre- 
cepts and policy of the old times. 

Under all these circumstances, do you seally ial eer justified 
to break up this Government, unless such a court decision as yours is 
shall be at once submitted to as a conclusive and final rule of political 
action? But you will not abide the election of a Republican President ! 
In that supposed event, you say, you will destroy the Union ; and then, 
you say, the great crime of having destroyed it will be upon us! That 
is cool. A highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters through 
his teeth, “Stand and deliver, or I shall kill you, and then you will be 
a murderer!” 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me—my money—was my 
own; and I had aclear right to keep it; but it. was no more my own 
than my vote is my own, and the threat of death to me, to extort my 
money, and the threat of destruction to the Union, to extort my vote, 
can scarcely be distinguished in principle. 

A few words now to Republicans. Jt ts exceedingly desirable that all 
parts of this great Confederacy shall be at peace, and in harmony, one with 
another. Let us Republicans do our part to have ut so. Hven though much 
provoked, let us do nothing through passion and ill-temper. Hven though the 
southern people will not so much as listen to us, let us calmly consider their 
demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate view of our duty, we possibly 
can. Judging by all they say and do, and by the ‘subject ¢ and nature of 
their controversy with us, let us determine, if we can, what will satisfy 
them. 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally surrendered 
to them? We know they will not. In all their present complaints 
against us, the Territories are scarcely mentioned. Invasions and insur- 
rections are the rage now. Will it satisfy them, if, in the future, we 
bave nothing to do with invasions and insurrections? We know it will 
not. We so know, because we know we never had anything to do with 
invasions and insurrections; and yet this total abstaining does not ex- 
empt us from the charge and the denunciation. 

The question recurs, what will satisfy them? Simply this: We must 
not only let them alone, but we must, somehow, convince them that we 
do let them alone. This, we know by experience, is no easy task. We 
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have been so trying to convince them from the very beginning of our 
organization, but with no success. In all our platforms and speeches we 
have constantly protested our purpose to let them alone; but this has 
had no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to convince them 
is the fact that they have never detected a man of us in any attempt to 
disturb them. 

These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, what will 
convince them? This, and this only: cease to call slavery wrong, and 
join them in calling it right. And this must be done thoroughly,—done 
in acts as well as in words, Silence will not be tolerated—we must place 
ourselves avowedly with them. Senator Douglas’s new sedition law 
must be enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that slavery 
is wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in pulpits, or in private. 
We must arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy pleasure. 
We must pull down our Free State Constitutions. The whole atmos- 
phere must be disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before 
they will cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in this way. 
Most of them would probably say to us, ‘‘ Let us alone, do nothing to us, 
and say what you please about slavery.” But we do let them alone— 
have never disturbed them—so that, after all, it is what we say which 
dissatisfies them. They will continue to accuse us of doing, until we 
cease saying. 

I am also aware they have not, as yet, in terms, demanded the over- 
throw of our Free State Constitutions. Yet those Constitutions de- 
clare the wrong of slavery with more solemn emphasis than do all other 
sayings against it; and when all these other sayings shall have been 
silenced, the overthrow of these Constitutions will be demanded, and 
nothing be left to resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary that 
they do not demand the whole of this just now. Demanding what they 
do, and for the reason they do, they can voluntarily stop nowhere short 
of this consummation. Holding, as they do, that slavery is morally 
right, and socially elevating, they cannot cease to demand a full national 
recognition of it as a legal right and a social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this, on any ground save our convic- 
tion that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all words, acts, laws, and 
constitutions against it are themselves wrong, and should be silenced 
and swept away. If it is right, we cannot justly object to its nationality 
—its universality ; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its ex- 
tension—its enlargement. All they ask, we could readily grant, if we 
thought slavery right; all we ask, they could as readily grant, if they 
thought it wrong. Their thinking it right, and our thinking it wrong, 
is the precise fact upon which depends the whole controversy. Think- 
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ing it right, as they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recog- 
nition, as being right; but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to 
them? Can we cast our votes with their view, and against our own ? 
In view of our moral, social, and political responsibilities, can we do 
this? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone where 
it is, because that much is due to the necessity arising from its actual 
presence in the nation ; but can we, while our votes will prevent it, allow 
it to spread into the National Territories, and to overrun us here in 
these Free States? If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand 
by our duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none of 
those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so industriously plied 
and belabored,—contrivances such as groping for some middle ground 
between the right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who 
should be neither a living man nor a dead man—such as a policy of 
“ don't care” on a question about which all true men do care—such as 
Union appeals beseeching true Union men to yield to Disunionists, re- 
versing the divine rule, and calling, not the sinners, but the righteous 
to repentance,—such as invocations to Washington, imploring men to 
unsay what Washington said, and undo what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusations against 
us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction to the Government 
nor of dungeons to ourselves. LET US HAVE FAITH THAT RIGHT MAKES 
MIGHT, AND IN THAT FAITH, LET US, TO THE END, DARE TO DO OUR DUTY 
AS WE UNDERSTAND IT. 


ORIGINAL POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 
[First Inaugural Address, 4 March, 1861. ] 


ELLOW-CITIZENS of the United States: In compliance with a 
im custom as old as the government itself, I appear before you to ad- 
dress you briefly, and to take in your presence the oath prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States to be taken by the President ‘“ be- 
fore he enters on the execution of his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss those mat. 
ters of administration about which there is no special anxiety or excite- 
ment. 

Apprehension seems to exist, among the people of the Southern States, 
that by the accession of a Republican administration their property and 
their peace and personal security are to be endangered. There never has 
been any reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
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ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and been open 
to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of 
him who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of those speeches 
when I declare that “I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I be- 
lieve I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” 
Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that I 
had made this and many similar declarations, and had never recanted 
them. And more than this, they placed in the platform for my accep- 
tance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic reso- 
lution which I now read: 

“ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its judgment exclusively, is essential 
to the balance of power on which the perfection and endurance of our 
political fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed 
force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, 
as among the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only press upon 
the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the case is 
susceptible, that the property, peace, and security of no section are to be 
in any wise endangered by the now incoming administration. I add, 
too, that all the protection which, consistently with the Constitution and 
the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the States, when 
lawfully demanded, for whatever cause, as cheerfully to one section as 
to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written in the 
Constitution as any other of its provisions: 

‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those who 
made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves; and the in- 
tention of the lawgiver is the law. All members of Congress swear their 
support to the whole Constitution—to this provision as much as any 
other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come within 
the terms of this clause, “shall be delivered up,” their oaths are unani- 
mous. Now, if they would make the effort in good temper, could they 
not, with nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by means of 
which to keep good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause should be en- 
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forced by National or by State authority; but surely that difference is 
not a very material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be of 
but little consequence to him, or to others, by what authority it is done. 
And should any one, in any case, be content that his oath should go un- 
kept, on a mere unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safeguards of 
liberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence to be introduced, 
so that a free man be not, in any case, surrendered asa slave? And 
might it not be well, at the same time, to provide by law for the enforce- 
ment of that clause of the Constitution which guarantees that “ the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States ”? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservation, and with no 
purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules. 
And while I do not choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both 
in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find im- 
punity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a President 
under our National Constitution. During that period, fifteen different 
and greatly distinguished citizens have, in succession, administered the 
executive branch of the government. ‘They have conducted it through 
many perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this scope 
for precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the brief constitutional 
term of four years, under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption 
of the Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formidably at- 
tempted. 

T hold that in contemplation of universal law, and of the Constitution, 
the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments. It is safe 
to assert that no government proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the express pro- 
visions of our National Government, and the Union will endure forever 
—it being impossible to destroy it, except by some action not provided 
for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, but an asso- 
ciation of States in the nature of contract merely, can it, as a contract, 
be peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who made it? One 
party to a contract may violate it—break it, so to speak; but does it not 
require all to lawfully rescind it ? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the proposition that, 
in legal contemplation, the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history 
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of the Union itself. The Union is much older than the Constitution. 
It was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was 
matured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It 
was further matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States ex- 
pressly plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the Arti- 
cles of Confederation in 1778. And, finally, in 1787, one of the declared 
objects for ordaining and establishing the Constitution was “to form a 
more perfect union.” 

But if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part only, of the 
States, be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than before, the 
Constitution having lost the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows, from these views, that no State, upon its own mere motion, 
can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances to that 
effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within any State or 
States, against the authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, 
the Union is unbroken, and to the extent of my ability I shall take care, 
as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the 
Union be faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this I deem to be 
only a simple duty on my part; and I shall perform it, so far as practi- 
cable, unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold 
the requisite means, or, in some authoritative manner, direct the con- 
trary. I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the 
declared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend and 
maintain itself. In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence ; 
and there shall be none, unless it be forced upon the National authority. 
The power confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the government, and to collect the 
duties and imposts; but beyond what may be necessary for these ob- 
jects, there will be no invasion, no using of force against or among the 
people anywhere. Where hostility to the United States, in any interior 
locality, shall be so great and universal as to prevent competent resident 
citizens from holding the Federal offices, there will be no attempt to 
force obnoxious strangers among the people for that object. While the 
strict legal right may exist in the government to enforce the exercise of 
these offices, the attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly 
impracticable withal, that I deem it better to forego, for the time, the 
uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all parts of 
the Union. So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable to calm thought and 
reflection. The course here indicated will be followed, unless current 
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events and experience shall show a modification or change to be proper, 
and in every case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised, ac- 
cording to circumstances actually existing, and with a view and a hope 
of a peaceful solution of the National troubles, and the restoration of fra- 
ternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I will 
neither affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I need address no word to 
them. To those, however, who really love the Union, may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our 
National fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would 
it not be wise to ascertain why we doit? Will you hazard so cesperate 
a step while there is any possibility that any portion of the certain ills 
you fly from have no real existence? Will you, while the certain ills 
you fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly from,—will you risk 
the omission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional rights can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly written in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Happily the human mind 
is so constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written pro- 
vision of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the mere force of 
numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution 
—certainly would if such right were a vital one. But such is not our 
ease. All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so plainly 
assured to them by affirmations and negations, guarantees and prohibi- 
tions in the Constitution, that coritroversies never arise concerning them. 
But no organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifically 
applicable to every question which may occur in practical administra- 
tion. No foresight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable 
length contain, express provisions for all possible questions. Shall fugi- 
tives from labor be surrendered by National or State authority? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in 
the Territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. Must Con- 
gress protect slavery in the Territories ? The Constitution does not ex- 
pressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional controversies, 
and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. If the minor- 
ity will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the government must cease. 
There is no other alternative; for continuing the government is acquies- 
cence on one side or the other. If a minority in such case will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in turn, will divide 
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and ruin them; for a minority of their own will secede from them when- 
ever a majority refuses to be controlled by such a minority. For in- 
stance, why may not any portion of a new confederacy, a year or two 
hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the present Union 
now claim to secede from it? All who cherish disunion sentiments are 
now being educated to the exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the States to compose a 
new union, as to produce harmony only, and preyent renewed secession ? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. <A 
majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects 
it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is im- 
possible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy or despo- 
tism, in some form, is all that is left. ; : 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our re- 
spective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other; but the different parts of our coun- 
try cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face, and inter- 
course, either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. It is 
impossible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more 
satisfactory after separation than before. Can aliens make treaties easier 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, 
you cannot fight always, and when after much loss on both sides and no 
gain on either you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms 
of intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit 
it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing government they 
can exercise their constitutional right of amending it, or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of 
the fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having 
the National Constitution amended. . . . I understand a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution—which amendment, however, I have not 
seen—has passed Congress, to the effect that the Federal Government 
shall never interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, includ- 
ing that of persons held to service. To avoid misconstruction of what I 
have said, I depart from my purpose not to speak of particular amend- 
ments, so far as to say that, holding such a provision now to be implied 
constitutional law, I have no objections to its being made express and 
irrevocable. 
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The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and 
they have conferred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of the 
States. The people themselves can do this also if they choose, but the 
Executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to adminis- 
ter the present government as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, 
unimpaired by him, to his successor. Why should there not be a patient 
confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world? In our present differences is either party 
without faith of being in the right? Ifthe Almighty Ruler of Nations, 
with his eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or yours 
of the South, that truth and that justice will surely prevail, by the judg- 
ment of this great tribunal of the American people. By the frame of the 
government under which we live, the same people have wisely given 
their public servants but little power for mischief, and have with equal 
wisdom provided for the return of that little to their own hands at very 
short intervals. While the people retain their virtue and vigilance, no 
administration, by any extreme of wickedness or folly, can very seri- 
ously injure the government in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be an 
object to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which you would never 
take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but no 
good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied 
still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and on the sensitive point, 
the laws of your own framing under it; while the new Administration 
will have no immediate power, if it would, to change either. If it were 
admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in this dispute, 
there is still no single good reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust in the best way 
all our present difficulty. In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-country- 
men, and not in mine, are the momentous issues of civil war. The gov- 
ernment will not assail you. You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaven to 
destroy the government, while I shall have the most solemn one to “ pre- 
serve, protect, and defend ” it 

I am loath to close. Wes are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break, our 
bonds of affection. The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


VoL. vi.—31 
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PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION. 


[Issued on the 1st of January, 1868. The closing Invocation was suggested by Secretary 
Chase. | 


HEREAS, on the 22d day of September, in the year of our Lord 

one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation was 

issued by the President of the United States, containing, among other 
things, the following, to wit :— 


That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within an 
States or designated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free; and the Executive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress 
such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom. . 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proc- 
lamation, designate the States and parts of States, 1f any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that 
day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that 
such State, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against the 
United States. ; 


Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested as commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
the authority and Government of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly pro- 
claimed for the full period of one hundred days from the day first above 
mentioned, order and designate, as the States and parts of States wherein 
the people thereof respectively are this day in rebellion against the 
‘United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, 
Terre Bonne, Lafourche, Ste. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
the City of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty-eight counties 
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designated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, includ- 
ing the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are 
for the present left precisely as if this proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order 
and declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated States 
and parts of States are, and henceforward shall be, free; and that the 
Executive Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. : ; 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free to abstain 
from all violence, unless in necessary self-defence; and I reeommend to 
them that, in all cases when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such persons, of suitable 
condition, will be received into the armed service of the United States, to 
garrison forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels of 
all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted 
by the Constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate 
judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this first day of January, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of 
[bP the independence of the United States the eighty-seventh. 


By the President: ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
WiuuiamM H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


AT GETTYSBURG. 
[Dedication Address. Delivered 19 November, 1863. ] 


noo and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field 
of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
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live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in 
a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it.far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us, that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shail have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


THE FOUR YEARS. 
[Second Inaugural Address, 4 March, 1865.] 


ELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: At this second appearing to take the 
oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at first. Then a statement, somewhat in detail, 
of a course to be pursued seemed very fitting and proper. Now, at the 
expiration of four years, during which public declarations have been 
constantly called forth on every point and phase of the great contest 
which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies of the nation, 
little that is new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as 
well known to the public as to myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably satis- 
factory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, no pre- 
diction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all thoughts 
were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it, all 
sought to avoid it. While the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, in- 
surgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it with war—seeking 
to dissolve the Union and divide the effects by negotiation. Both parties 
deprecated war, but one of them would make war rather than let the 
nation survive, and the other would accept war rather than let it perish, 
and the war came. One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in the 
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Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful 
interest. All knew that this interest was somehow the cause of the war. 
To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object for 
which the insurgents would rend the Union by war, while the govern- 
ment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial enlarge- 
ment of it. ; 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration 
which it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the 
conflict might cease when, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and 
each invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other men’s faces, but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. The prayer of both could not be answered. That of neither 
has been answered fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. Woe 
unto the world because of offences, for it must needs be that offences 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh. If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of those offences which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which having continued 
through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He gives 
to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to those by 
whom the offence came, shall we discern there any departure from those 
Divine attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily passaway. Yetif God wills that it con- 
tinue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, that the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work we are in, 
to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. 
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ALBERT PIKE. 


Albert ztke. 


Born in Boston, Mass., 1809. 


TO THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


[Hymns to the Gods, and Other Poems. Teat of the Privately Printed Collection 


HOU glorious mocker of the world! I hear 
Thy many voices ringing through the glooms 

Of these green solitudes; and all the clear, 
Bright joyance of their song enthralls the ear, 

And floods the heart. Over the spheréd tombs 
Of vanished nations rolls thy music-tide: 

No light from History’s starlit page illumes 
The memory of these nations: They have died: 

None care for them but thou; and thou mayst sing 

O’er me, perhaps, as now thy clear notes ring 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified, 


Glad scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 
The world’s mad turmoil and incessant din, 
Where none in others’ honesty believe, 
Where the old sigh, the young turn gray and grieve, 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within; 
Thou fleest far into the dark green woods, 
Where, with thy flood of music, thou canst win. 
Their heart to harmony, and where intrudes 
No discord on thy melodies. Oh, where, 
Among the sweet musicians of the air, 
Is one so dear as thou to these old solitudes ? 


Ha! what a burst was that! The AMolian strain 
Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the still woods; and now it comes again, 

A multitudinous melody, like a rain 
Of glassy music under echoing trees, 

Close by a ringing lake. It wraps the soul 
With a bright harmony of happiness, 

Even as a gem is wrapped, when round it roll 
Thin waves of crimson flame; till we become, 
With the excess of perfect pleasure, dumb, 

And pant like a swift runner clinging to the goal. 


I cannot love the man who doth not love, 
As men love light, the song of happy birds; 
For the first visions that my boy-heart wove, 
To fill its sleep with, were that I did rove 
Through the fresh woods, what time the snowy herds 
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Of morning clouds shrunk from the advancing sun, 
Into the depths of Heaven’s blue heart, as words 
From the Poet’s lips float gently, one by one, 
And vanish in the human heart; and then 
T revelled in such songs, and sorrowed, when, 
With noon-heat overwrought, the music-gush was done. 


I would, sweet bird, that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquent grandeur of these shades, 
Alone with Nature!—but it may not be: 
I have to struggle with the stormy sea 
Of human life until existence fades 
Into death’s darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 


Through the thick woods and shadow-chequered glades, 


While pain and sorrow cast no dimness o’er 
The brilliance of thy heart; but I must wear, 
As now, my garments of regret and care, 

As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 


Yet, why complain? What though fond hopes deferred 
Have overshadowed Life’s green paths with gloom ? 
Content’s soft music is not all unheard: 
There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird, 
To welcome me, within my humble home; 
There is an eye, with love’s devotion bright, 
The darkness of existence to illume. 
Then why complain? When Death shall cast his blight 
Over the spirit, my cold bones shall rest 
Beneath these trees; and from thy swelling breast 
Over them pour thy song, like a rich flood of light. 


THE WIDOWED HEART. 


LACHRYMZ PONDERA VOCIS HABENT. 
TRISTIS ERIS, SI SOLUS ERIS: DOMINAQUE RELICT 
ANTE OCULOS FACIES STABIT, UT IPSA, TUOS, 


HOU art lost to me forever!—I have lost thee, Isadore! 


Thy head will never rest upon my loyal bosom more, 


Thy tender eyes will never more look fondly into mine, 
Nor thine arms around me lovingly and trustingly entwine, — 


Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 


Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 
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Thou art dead and gone, dear loving wife, thy heart is still and cold, 
And mine, benumbed with wretchedness, is prematurely old: 
Of our whole world of love and joy thou wast the only light, 
A star, whose setting left behind, ah me! how dark a night !— 
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The vines and flowers we planted, Love, I tend with anxious care, 

And yet they droop and fade away, as though they wanted air: 

They cannot live without thine eyes to feed them with their light; 

Since thy hands ceased to train them, Love, they cannot grow aright ;— 
Thou art lost to them forever, Isadore! 


Our little ones inquire of me, where is their mother gone,— 

What answer éan I make to them, except with tears alone ? 

For if I say ‘‘ To Heaven,” then the poor things wish to learn 

How far it is, and where, and when their mother will return ;— 
Thou art lost to them forever, Isadore! 


Our happy home has now become a lonely, silent place; 

Like Heaven without its stars it is, without thy blessed face: 

Our little ones are still and sad;—none love them now but I, 

Except their mother’s spirit, which I feel is always nigh ;— 
Thou lovest us in Heaven, Isadore! 


Their merry laugh is heard no more, they neither run nor play, 

But wander round like little ghosts, the long, long Summer-day: 

The spider weaves his web across the windows at his will, 

The flowers I gathered for thee last are on the mantel still;— 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 


Restless I pace our lonely rooms, I play our songs no more, 

The garish Sun shines flauntingly upon the unswept floor; 

The mocking-bird still sits and sings, O melancholy strain! 

For my heart is like an Autumn cloud that overflows with rain; 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 


Alas! how changed is all, dear wife, from that sweet eve in Spring, 
When first my love for thee was told, and thou to me didst cling, 
Thy sweet eyes radiant through their tears, pressing thy lips to mine, 
In our old arbor, Dear, beneath the over-arching vine ;— 

Those lips are cold forever, Isadore! 


The moonlight struggled through the leaves, and fell upon thy face, 
So lovingly upturning there, with pure and trustful gaze; 
The Southern breezes murmured through the dark cloud of thy hair, 
As like a happy child thou didst in my arms nestle there ;— 

Death holds thee now forever, Isadore! 


Thy love and faith so plighted then, with mingled smile and tear, 

Was never broken, Darling, while we dwelt together here: 

Nor bitter word, nor dark, cold look thou ever gavest me— 

Loving and trusting always, as I loved and worshipped thee ;— 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 


Thou wast my nurse in sickness, and my comforter in health, 
So gentle and so constant, when our love was all our wealth: 
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Thy voice of music cheered me, Love, in each despondent hour, 
As Heaven's sweet honey-dew consoles the bruised and broken flower ;— 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 


Thou art gone from me forever ;—I have lost thee, Isadore! 

And desolate and lonely I shall be forever more: 

Our children hold me, Darling, or I to God should pray 

To let me cast the burthen of this long, dark life away, 
And see thy face in Heaven, Isadore! 


EVERY YEAR. 


IFE is a count of losses, 

Every year; 

For the weak are heavier crosses 
Every year; 

Lost Springs with sobs replying 

Unto weary Autumns’ sighing, 

While those we love are dying 
Every year. 


The days have less of gladness, 
Every year; 

The nights more weight of sadness 
Every year; 

Fair Springs no longer charm us, 

The winds and weather harm us, 

The‘threats of Death alarm us, 
Every year. 


There come new cares and sorrows 
Every year; 
Dark days and darker morrows, 
Every year; 
The ghosts of dead loves haunt us, 
The ghosts of changed friends taunt us, 
And disappointments daunt us, 
Every year. 


To the Past go more dead faces 
Every year, 

As the loved leave vacant places, 
Every year; 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us, 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 
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“You are growing old,” they tell us, 
‘¢ Every year; 

‘“¢You are more alone,” they tell us, 
‘* Every year; 

‘¢You can win no new affection, 

You have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
“‘Hvery year.” 


Too true!—Life’s shores are shifting 
Every year; 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year ; 

Old places, changing, fret us, 

The living more forget us, 

There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year; 

And its Morning-star climbs higher, 
Every year; 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burthen lighter, 

And the Dawn Immortal brighter, 

® Every year. 


Brants Mayer. 


Born in Baltimore, Md., 1809. Durep there, 1879. 


INLAND AFRICAN SCENERY. 
[Captain Canot; or, Twenty Years of an African Slaver, 1854.] 


N the six hundred miles I traversed, whilst absent from the coast, my 

memory, after twenty-six years, leads me, from beginning to end, 
' through an almost continuous forest-path. We struck a trail when we 
started, and we left it when we came home. It was rare, indeed, to en- 
counter a cross-road, except when it led to neighboring villages, water, or 
cultivated fields. So dense was the forest foliage, that we often walked 
for hours in shade without a glimpse of the sun. The emerald light that 
penetrated the wood bathed everything it touched with mellow refresh- 
ment. But we were repaid for this partial bliss by intense suffering 
when we came forth from the sanctuary into the bare valleys, the arid 
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barrancas, and marshy savannas of an open region. There, the red eye 
of the African sun glared with merciless fervor. Everything reflected 
its rays. They struck us like lances from above, from below, from the 
sides, from the rocks, from the fields, from the stunted herbage, from the 
bushes. All was glare! Our eyes seemed to simmer in their sockets. 
Whenever the path followed the channel of a brook, whose dried torrents 
left bare the scorched and broken rocks, our feet fled from the ravine as 
from heated iron. Frequently we entered extensive prairies, covered 
with blades of sword-grass, tall as our heads, whose jagged edges tore us 
like saws, though we protected our faces with masks of wattled willows. 
And yet, after all these discomforts, how often are my dreams haunted 
by charming pictures of natural scenery that have fastened themselves 
forever in my memory! 

As the traveller along the coast turns the prow of his canoe through 
the surf, and crosses the angry bar that guards the mouth of an African 
river, he suddenly finds himself moving calmly onward between sedgy 
shores, buried in mangroves. Presently, the scene expands in the un- 
ruffled mirror of a deep, majestic stream. Its lofty banks are covered 
by innumerable varieties of the tallest forest trees, from whose summits 
a trailing net-work of vines and flowers floats down and sweeps the pass- 
ing current. A stranger who beholds this scenery for the first time is 
struck by the immense size, the prolific abundance, and gorgeous verdure 
of everything. Leaves, large enough for garments, lie piled and motion- 
less in the lazy air. The bamboo and cane shake their slender spears 
and pennant leaves as the stream ripples among their roots. Beneath 
the massive trunks of forest trees, the country opens; and, in vistas 
through the wood, the traveller sees innumerable fields lying fallow in 
grass, or waving with harvests of rice and cassava, broken by golden 
clusters of Indian corn. Anon, groups of oranges, lemons, coffee-trees, 
plantains and bananas, are crossed by the tall stems of cocoas, and arched 
by the broad and drooping coronals of royal palm. Beyond this, cap- 
ping the summit of a hill, may be.seen the conical huts of natives, bor- 
dered by fresh pastures dotted with flocks of sheep and goats, or covered 
by numbers of the sleekest cattle. As you leave the coast, and shoot 
round the river-curves of this fragrant wilderness teeming with flowers, 
vocal with birds, and gay with their radiant plumage, you plunge into 
the interior, where the rising country slowly expands into hills and 
mountains. 

The forest’is varied. Sometimes it is a matted pile of tree, vine, and 
bramble, obscuring everything, and impervious save with knife and 
hatchet. At others, it isa Gothic temple. The sward spreads openly 
for miles on every side, while, from its even surface, the trunks of 
straight and massive trees rise to a prodigious height, clear from every 
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obstruction, till their gigantic limbs, like the capitals of columns, mingle 
their foliage in a roof of perpetual verdure. 

At length the hills are reached, and the lowland heat is tempered by 
mountain freshness. The scene that may be beheld from almost any 
elevation is always beautiful, and sometimes grand. Forest, of course, 
prevails; yet, with a glass, and often by the unaided eye, gentle hills, 
swelling from the wooded landscape, may be seen covered with native 
huts, whose neighborhood is checkered with patches of sward and culti- 
vation, and enclosed by massive belts of primeval wildness. Such is 
commonly the westward view ; but north and east, as far as vision ex- 
tends, noble outlines of hill and mountain may be traced against the sky, 
lapping each other with their mighty folds, until they fade away in the 
azure horizon. 

When a view like this is beheld at morning, in the neighborhood of 
rivers, a dense mist will be observed lying beneath the spectator in a 
solid stratum, refracting the light now breaking from the east. Here 
and there, in this lake of vapor, the tops of hills peer up like green 
islands in a golden sea. But, ere you have time to let fancy run riot, 
the “cloud compelling” orb lifts its disc over the mountains, and the 
fogs of the valley, like ghosts at cock-crow, flit from the dells they have 
haunted since nightfall. Presently, the sun is out in his terrible splen- 
dor. Africa unveils to her master, and the blue sky and green forest 
blaze and quiver with his beams. . 


i 


Foseph G. Baldwin. 


Born in Sumter, Ala., 18—. Dzep in San Francisco, Cal., 1864. 


THE OLD-TIME VIRGINIAN IN A NEW COUNTRY. 
[Lhe Plush Times of Alabama and Mississippi. 1858. | 


Ste oe to many of the settlers in elegance of manners and general 

intelligence, it was the weakness of the Virginian to imagine he was 
superior too in the essential art of being able to hold his hand and make 
his way in a new country, and especially such a country, and at such a 
time. What a mistake that was! The times were out of joint. It was 
hard to say whether it were more dangerous to stand still or to move. 
If the emigrant stood still, he was consumed, by no slow degrees, by ex- 
penses ; if he moved, ten to one he went off in a galloping consumption, 
by aruinous investment. Hxpenses then—necessary articles about three 
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times as high, and extra articles still more extra-priced—were a differ- 
ent thing in the new country from what they were in the old. In the 
old country, a jolly Virginian, starting the business of free living on a 
capital of a plantation and fifty or sixty negroes, might reasonably calcu- 
late, if no ill-luck befell him, by the aid of a usurer and the occasional 
sale of a negro or two, to hold out without declared insolvency until a 
green old age. His estate melted like an estate in chancery, under the 
gradual thaw of expenses; but in this fast country it went by the sheer 
cost of living,—some poker losses included,—like the fortune of the con- 
fectioner in California, who failed for one hundred thousand dollars in 
the six months’ keeping of a candy-shop. But all the habits of his life, 
his taste, his associations, his education,—everything; the trustingness 
of his disposition, his want of business qualifications, his sanguine tem- 
per, all that was Virginian in him, made him the prey, if not of impos- 
ture, at least of unfortunate speculations. Where the keenest jockey 
often was bit, what chance had he? About the same that the verdant 
Moses had with the venerable old gentleman, his father’s friend, at the 
fair, when he traded the Vicar’s pony for the green spectacles. But how 
could he believe it? How could he believe that that stuttering, gram- 
marless Georgian, who had never heard of the resolutions of ’98, could 
beat him in a land trade? ‘Have no money dealings with my father,” 
said the friendly Martha to Lord Nigel; “for, idiot though he seems, he 
will make an ass of thee.” What a pity some monitor, equally wise and 
equally successful with old Trapbois’s daughter, had not been at the 
elbow of every Virginian! ‘“T'wad frae monie a blunder free’d him, an’ 
foolish notion.” 

If he made a bad bargain, how could he expect to get rid of it? He 
knew nothing of the elaborate machinery of ingenious chicane, such as 
feigning bankruptcy, fraudulent conveyances, making over to his wife, 
running property; and had never heard of such tricks of trade as send- 
ing out coffins to the graveyard, with negroes inside, carried off by sud- 
den spells of imaginary disease, to be “resurrected” in due time, grin- 
ning, on the banks of the Brazos. 

The new philosophy, too, had commended itself to his speculative 
temper. He readily caught at the idea of a new spirit of the age having 
set in, which rejected the saws of Poor Richard as being as much out of 
date as his almanacs. He was already, by the great rise of property, 
compared to his condition under the old-time prices, rich; and what 
were a few thousands of debt, which two or three crops would pay off, 
compared to the value of his estate? (He never thought that the value 
of property might come down, while the debt was a fixed fact.) He 
lived freely, for it was a liberal time, and liberal fashions were in vogue, 
and it was not for a Virginian to be behind others in hospitality and 
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liberality. He required credit and security, and of course had to stand 
security in return. When the crash came, and no “accommodations ” 
could be had, except in a few instances, and in those on the most ruinous 
terms, he fell an easy victim. They broke by neighborhoods. They 
usually indorsed for each other, and when one fell—like the child’s play 
of putting bricks on end at equal distances, and dropping the first in the 
line against the second, which fell against the third, and so on to the 
last—all fell; each got broke as security, and yet few or none were able 
to pay their own debts! So powerless of protection were they in those 
times that the witty H. G. used to say they reminded him of an oyster, 
both shells torn off, lying on the beach, with the sea-gulls screaming 
over them; the only question being which should “gobble them up.” 

There was one consolation: if the Virginian involved himself like a 
fool, he suffered himself to be sold out like a gentleman. When his 
card house of visionary projects came tumbling about his ears, the next 
question was the one Webster plagiarized, “‘ Where am I togo?” Those 
who had fathers, uncles, aunts, or other like derniers ressorts in Virginia 
limped back, with feathers moulted and crestfallen, to the old stamping- 
ground, carrying the returned Californian’s fortune of ten thousand 
dollars,—six bits in money, and the balance in experience. Those who 
were in the condition of. the prodigal (barring the father, the calf,—the 
fatted one I mean,—and the fiddle) had to turn their accomplishments 
to account; and many of them, having lost all by eating and drinking, 
sought the retributive justice from meat and drink, which might, at 
least, support them in poverty. Accordingly, they kept tavern, and 
made a barter of hospitality a business, the only disagreeable part of 
which was receiving the money, and the only one I know of for which a 
man can eat and drink himself into qualification. And while I confess 
I never knew a Virginian, out of the State, to keep a bad tavern, I never 
knew one to draw a solvent breath from the time he opened house until 
death or the sheriff closed it. 
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Frederick Augustus porter Barnard. 


Born in Sheffield, Mass., 1809. Diep in New York, N. Y., 1889. 


UTILITY OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 
[Letter to the Trustees of the University of Mississippi. 1858,] 


a> then, scientific knowledge useful? Few objectors will take the 

broad ground of denying all utility to science; or of denying utility 
to all sciences. Few will hesitate to admit that every science furnishes 
some facts that are useful. Even the patient and diligent collector of 
bugs, and butterflies, and caterpillars, though looked down upon in a 
general way by the utilitarian with an amusingly sublime loftiness of 
contemptuous regard, if he but intimate a belief that he is upon the sure 
trace of a method of exterminating the insect scourges of the cotton- 
field, is listened to with respectful, nay, with greedy ears, and is elevated 
at once to a position of comparative dignity. No scoffer at science, 
therefore, ever scoffs at the science, or at the facts of science, which he 
understands ; understands, that is to say, not as simple, isolated facts, a 
thing which is generally easy,—but understands in all their bearings and 
relations, and far-reaching affiliations with other facts with which they 
have no obyious or visible connection—a thing which is often not easy 
at all. And it is because of this difficulty, because many of the most 
valuable of all the facts which science has revealed, present themselves 
to the general mind with no evidence of their usefulness about them,— 
hence it is that the objectors, abandoning every position which permits us 
to meet them upon the basis of their own knowledge, resort to that vexa- 
tious system of special pleading to which allusion has been made, and 
demand that we shall demonstrate the utility of detached truths, one 
after another in endlessly provoking detail, which they do not under. 
stand. The case is even worse than this. In every branch of human 
investigation some truths may possibly be brought to light which are 
merely incidental to the inquiry, and are without perceptible ulterior 
importance; precisely asin working a quarry, some fragments of granite 
or marble may be encountered which are well enough as fragments of a 
mountain, but which are hardly worth the trouble of carting away. 
Now, though in science it is hardly safe to say that any truth, however 
seemingly insignificant, may not have, wrapped up within it, a latent 
value which may yet draw towards it the admiring attention of all man- 
kind; and though experience has shown that it is becoming, every day 
we live, less and less safe to dogmatize on these subjects, yet it is not to 
be denied that here and there a solitary fact may, by dint of great dili- 
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gence, be hunted up, which science has made known and recorded, but 
of which we may deem it no shame to confess that we know not at this 
moment how to put it to use. Now, it is precisely upon this unhappy 
class of facts, of immediately doubtful utility or of no presently known 
utility at all, that the decriers of scientific research are always ready to 
descend. And yet it is a matter equally notorious to every one in the 
slightest degree acquainted with the history of science, that in the whole 
list of truths which investigation has revealed, there is hardly a single 
one which, at the time of its discovery, and in some instances long after, 
did not stand in this same unfortunate class. The truth is, that specula- 
tions upon the value of any discovery whatever, in the moment in which 
the discovery is made, are totally idle—are worse than idle—are foolish. 
The alchemists, in their indefatigable though empirical and blind re- 
searches in quest of the philosopher’s stone, discovered many curious 
compounds which, since they availed nothing towards the production of 
gold, were held by them in low esteem; yet among these are some of 
those energetic reagents which, in the hands of modern chemistry, and 
directed by modern intelligence, have heaped up gold in mountains be- 
yond even the alchemist’s wildest dreams, in the heart of every civilized 
land. 

To descend to later times, and to speak with more specific particular- 
ity, when Priestley, in 1774, turning the focus of his burning lens upon 
the substance known in the shops of the apothecaries under the name of 
red precipitate, detached bubbles of a gas identical with that which, in 
the atmosphere, supports life, who could presume that, in thus freeing 
one of the metals from its companion element, he had detected the com- 
position of many of the most useful ores,and furnished a hint which was 
yet to-reduce all metallurgic art, from the smelting of iron to the reduc- 
tion of aluminium, under the dominion of chemical science, and to the 
severe rule of an intelligent and a productive economy? When, in the 
same year, Scheele, by operating on the acid of sea-salt, made first visi- 
ble to human eyes that beautifully colored gas whose suffocating odor 
is now so well known to all the world, who could foresee the aston- 
ishing revolution which a discovery then interesting only for its curi- 
ous beauty was destined to introduce into the manufacture of paper, 
of linen textures, and of a vast multitude of other objects, of daily 

and hourly use? Or what imagination could have been extravagant 
enough or fantastic enough in the exercise of its inventive power to 
anticipate that a substance, for the moment not merely useless but 
seemingly noxious, would in the nineteenth century accomplish what 
without it no instrumentality known to science or art could have ac- 
complished,—find aliment for the rapacious maw of a letter-press whose 
insatiable demands, already grown vast beyond all conception, grow yet 
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with each succeeding year? When the chemists of the last century ob- 
served the discoloration and degradation which certain metallic salts 
undergo in the sunlight, who could possibly read, in a circumstance so 
apparently trivial though occasionally troublesome, the intimation that 
the sun himself was about to place in the hands of Niepce, and Daguerre, 
and Talbot, a pencil whose magical powers of delineation should cause 
the highest achievements of human pictorial art to seem poor and rude 
in the comparison? When Malus, in 1810, watching the glare of the 
sun’s rays reflected from the windows of the Luxembourg to his own, 
noticed for the first time the curious phenomena attendant on that pecu- 
liar condition of light which has since been known by the name of polar- 
ization, what prescience could have connected a fact so totally without 
any perceptible utility, with the manufacture of sugar in France; or 
have anticipated that an instrument founded in principle on this very 
property would, forty years later, effect an annual saving to the French 
people to the extent of hundreds of thousands of francs? When Cirsted, 
in 1819, observed the disturbance of the magnetic needle by the influ- 
ence of a neighboring galvanic current, how wild and visionary would 
not that man have been pronounced to be who should have professed to 
read in an indication so slight the grand truth that science had that day 
stretched out the sceptre of her authority over a winged messenger, 
whose fleetness should make a laggard even of Oberon’s familar sprite, 
and render the velocity which could “ put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes” tardy and unsatisfying ? 

Questions of this kind, suggested by the history of scientific progress, 
might be multiplied to fill a volume. Indeed, it has almost come to be 
a dogma in science, that there is no new truth whatever, no matter how 
wide a space may seem, in the hour of its discovery, to divide it from 
any connection with the material interests of man, which carries not 
within it the latent seeds of a utility which further discovery in the 
same field will reveal and cause to germinate. And it has also almost 
come to bea rule, that new discoveries in regard to the properties of 
material things, or of the laws that govern them, shall belong to the class 
of seemingly useless truths. For the obvious applications of known 
natural laws, the obvious utilities inherent in familiar physical qualities, 
have, under the untiring scrutiny of myriads of penetrating eyes, been 
long since brought to light, and, inwrought into the endlessly varied 
operations of the human art, have been made tributary to the service of 
mankind. The superficial placers have all been overrun and exhausted ; 
the golden sands of the pleasant river valleys have yielded up their daz- 
zling and easily won treasures ; the rifled surface presents no longer any- 
thing to recompense the labor of the eager adventurer; but deep in the 
everlasting rocks, and locked in an adamantine prison, lies yet the pre- 
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cious object of desire; still attainable, but attainable only at the price of 
a toil that never tires, as the conquest of an energy which difficulties 
only stimulate, and as the reward of a patience which no discourage- 
ments can exhaust. 


A PROPHETIC WARNING. 
[An Oration delivered before the Citizens of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 4 July, 1851.] 


Wee our separation! On this unwelcome theme permit me for 
one moment to dwell. Permit me, before I conclude, to add one 
word of warning, one word of entreaty, one word of deep, earnest, most 
certainly patriotic, conviction. For what should we decree our separa- 
tion? That the broad barrier of the Constitution, which now forms our 
impregnable rampart against the rabid abolitionism of England, and the 
no less dangerous socialism of France, may be broken down, and leave 
us exposed to formidable assaults upon all our boundaries, and vexa- 
tious annoyances in all our intercourse with the world? That the com- 
bined fanaticism of all Christendom may plot unmolested against our 
peace, may harass all our borders with marauding incursions, and insti- 
gate servile war in the very heart of our quiet land? That the obliga- 
tion to respect, protect, and restore our property, which now shields our 
widely’exposed Northern frontier—an obligation not cheerfully fulfilled, 
if you please, but still an obligation, and still—mark that—fulfilled, 
nevertheless—may be utterly swept away, to give place 'to a never-ceas- 
ing border war expanding at frequent intervals into general hostilities? 
Is it for these things that we are to decree our separation? If not, then 
for what other, and for what better ? 

What was itI heard? A foreign alliance? Did some one seem to 
say that Britain, in terror of her operatives, and dependent on the 
cotton-growing States for her only security against convulsion, would 
gladly receive us under the shadow of her wing? Did I hear the re- 
mark that this all-powerful mistress of the waves would eagerly seize the 
proffered privilege of fighting for us our battles against the North, and 
that a British line-of-battle ship off the harbor of Charleston would blow 
the revenue-cutters of the Union—aye, and the frigates too—like so 
many fishing smacks, out of the water? If I did not hear that language 
here I have heard it elsewhere. And shall we yield ourselves up to so 
fatal a delusion as this? Great Britain needs your cotton, you say, and 
therefore she will help you. And this remark you make of the grand 
robber of the civilized world—a nation whose career has been signalized 
by depredation wherever her adventurers have penetrated and wherever 
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her flag has flown, whose cry, like that of the daughters of the horse- 
leech, has been everywhere, “Give, give”—a nation whose track over 
India and the farthest East has been marked by bloodshed, rapine and 
plunder, the gripe of whose covetous hand your own fathers felt at their 
throats, and who would now be fattening herself upon your life-blood 
also, but for that devoted heroism in them which we are assembled this 
day to commemorate. And this nation it is which you expect to give 
you something. Deceive not yourselves, fellow-citizens. Great Britain 
never gives where she has the power to take. She needs your cotton— 
granted. You need her manufactures—she knows it. If she must buy 
or perish, you must sell or starve. And which, in a contest of this kind, 
do you think has power to hold out the longest? Certainly not you. 
But suppose you have; will this bring her to your terms? You seem to 
imagine that if you will not willingly give her your cotton she cannot 
getit. Inconceivable error! You tell us that her very existence is at 
stake if you stop her mills. Grant this to be true, and I tell you that 
you cannot stop them. Instead of coming to your terms, she will force 
you to hers. You say she fears the rabble of her unemployed opera- 
tives. What is to prevent her turning that rabble loose upon you? Do 
I hear you say that you will never be wanting to the vindication of your 
independence and the defence of your firesides? I hope not; yet my 
heart sickens when I meet, at every turn, still the same trumpet-cry of 
conflict, still the same menace of blood! 

But you answer, triumphantly, England will sooner make terms than 
fight. War is fearfully expensive, and England totters on the verge of 
national bankruptcy. True—and therein lies the very hopelessness of 
the case. England cannot come to terms with you without fighting an 
enemy more formidable than you will be—the confederated States from 
which you will have torn yourselves away. Unfortunately the army, 
the navy, all the stores and munitions of war, the custom-houses of the 
great seaports, and, more than all, the immense superiority of numbers, 
will remain on the side of the confederacy. You propose that England 
shall become your ally in the war. Mercenary England always counts 
the cost, the more especially since she has no money to throw away. 
What is to prevent her becoming the ally of the North against you? 
Certainly this would be her cheapest, her surest, her most direct route 
to the object of her wishes. And the cotton which you expect her to 
buy on your terms she will force you to sell on her own. Nor will it 
constitute tlie slightest objection to such a proceeding in her eyes, that 
while with one hand she grasps your cotton, with the other she may 
liberate your slaves. 

These remarks may not be acceptable, but are they not true? And if 
they are, is it not necessary that such truths should be plainly spoken 
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and deeply pondered? Decree our separation! If it is for this, or any- 
thing like this, that we are to be delivered from our present grievances, 
better, far better, is it that we 


‘‘ Bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


And are we to consider ourselves alone? Is nothing due to that sub- 
lime mission which has been confided to us, the propagation and uni- 
versal diffusion of free principles throughout the world? Shall we 
esteem as of no account the prayers of the manacled thousands in other 
and less happy lands who are stretching out their hands to us and im- 
ploring us not to extinguish the fires upon the only altars of pure lib- 
erty beneath the arch of heaven? Is this peaceful asylum of the perse- 
cuted of all countries to be converted into a pandemonium of anarchy 
and carnage, where life is even less secure than in the blood-stained 
domains of despotism whence they have fled? 

Decree our separation! For any cause that has yet arisen be the 
thought cast out with loathing and horror! Decree our separation! 
While the Constitution still continues to throw over us its sheltering 
shield let not the suggestion dare again to intrude upon our minds! 
Decree our separation! God in his infinite mercy forbid! 


Frances Anir Wemble. 


Born in London, England, 1809. Drep there, 1893. 


A FIRST APPEARANCE. 
[Records of a Girlhcod. 1879.] 


lie was in the autumn of 1829, my father being then absent on a pro- 
fessional tour in Ireland, that my mother, coming in from walking 
one day, threw herself into a chair and burst into tears. She had been 
evidently much depressed for some time past, and I was alarmed at her 
‘distress, of which I begged her to tell me the cause. “Oh, it has come 
at last,” she answered ; “our property is to be sold. I have seen that 
fine building all covered with placards and bills of sale; the theatre 
must be closed, and I know not how many hundred poor people will be 
turned adrift without employment!” I believe the theatre employed 
regularly seven hundred persons in all its different departments, without 
reckoning the great number of what were called supernumeraries, who 
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were hired by the night at Christmas, Easter, and on all occasions of any 
specially showy spectacle. Seized with a sort of terror, like the Lady 
of Shalott, that “the curse had come upon me,” I comforted my mother 
with expressions of pity and affection, and, as soon as I left her, wrote a 
most urgent entreaty to my father that he would allow me to act for 
myself, and seek employment as a governess, so as to relieve him at 
once at least of the burden of my maintenance. I brought this letter to 
my mother, and begged her permission to send it, to which she con- 
sented; but, as I afterward learned, she wrote. by the same post to my 
father, requesting him not to give a positive answer to my letter until 
his return to town. The next day she asked me whether I seriously 
thought I had any real talent for the stage. My school-day triumphs in 
Racine’s “ Andromaque” were far enough behind me, and I could only 
answer, with as much perplexity as good faith, that I had not the slight- 
est idea whether I had or not. She begged me to learn some part and 
say it to her, that she might form some opinion of my power, and I 
chose Shakespeare’s Portia, then, as now, my ideal of a perfect woman 
—the wise, witty woman, loving with all her soul and submitting with 
all her heart to a man whom everybody but herself (who was the 
best judge) would have judged her inferior ; the laughter-loving, light- 
hearted, true-hearted, deep-hearted woman, full of keen perception, of 
active efficiency, of wisdom prompted by love, of tenderest unselfishness, 
of generous magnanimity; noble, simple, humble, pure; true, dutiful, 
religious, and full of fun; delightful above all others, the woman of 
women. Having learned it by heart, I recited Portia to my mother, 
whose only comment was, “ There is hardly passion enough in this part 
to test any tragic power. I wish you would study Juliet for me.” 
Study to me then, as unfortunately long afterward, simply meant to 
learn by heart, which I did again, and repeated my lesson to my mother, 
who again heard me without any observation whatever. Meantime my 
father returned to town and my letter remained unanswered, and I was 
wondering in my mind what reply I should receive to my urgent en- 
treaty, when one morning my mother told me she wished me to recite 
Juliet to my father; and so in the evening I stood up before them both, 
and with indescribable trepidation repeated my first lesson in tragedy. 
They neither of them said anything beyond “ Very well,—very nice, 
my dear,” with many kisses and caresses, from which I escaped to sit 
down on the stairs half-way between the drawing-room and my bed- . 
room, and.get rid of the repressed nervous fear I had struggled with 
while reciting, in floods of tears. A few days after this my father told 
me he wished to take me to the theatre with him to try whether my 
voice was of sufficient strength to fill the building; so thither I went. 
That strange-looking place, the stage, with its racks of pasteboard and 
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canvas—streets, forests, banqueting-halls, and dungeons—drawn apart 
on either side, was empty and silent; not a soul was stirring in the 
indistinct recesses of its mysterious depths, which seemed to stretch 
indefinitely behind me. In front, the great amphitheatre, equally empty 
and silent, wrapped in its gray holland covers, would have been abso- 
lutely dark but for a long, sharp, thin shaft of light that darted here 
and there from some height and distance far above me, and alighted in a 
sudden, vivid spot of brightness on the stage. Set down in the midst of 
twilight space, as it were, with only my father’s voice coming to me from 
where he stood hardly distinguishable in the gloom, in those poetical 
utterances of pathetic passion I was seized with the spirit of the thing ; 
my voice resounded through the great vault above and before me, and, 
completely carried away by the inspiration of the wonderful play,-I 
acted Juliet as I do not believe I ever acted it again, for I had no visible 
Romeo, and no audience to thwart my imagination; at least, I had no 
consciousness of any, though in truth I had one. In the back of one of 
the private boxes, commanding the stage but perfectly invisible to me, 
sat an old and warmly attached friend of my father’s, Major D i 
man of the world—of London society,—a passionate lover of the stage, 
an amateur actor of no mean merit, one of the members of the famous 
Cheltenham dramatic company, a first-rate critic in all things connected 
with art and literature, a refined and courtly, courteous gentleman; the 
best judge, in many respects, that my father could have selected, of my 
capacity for my profession and my chance of success in it. Not till 
after the event had justified my kind old friend’s prophecy did I know 
that he had witnessed that morning’s performance, and joining my 
father at the end of it had said, “ Bring her out at once; it will bea 
great success.” And so three weeks from that time I was brought out, 
and it was a “great success.” Three weeks was not much time for prep- 
aration of any sort for such an experiment, but I had no more, to be- 
come acquainted with my fellow actors and actresses, not one of whom 
I had ever spoken with or seen—off the stage—before; to learn all the 
technical business, as it is called, of the stage; how to carry myself 
toward the audience, which was not—but was to be—before me; how to 
concert my movements with the movements of those I was acting with, 
so as not to impede or intercept their efforts, while giving the greatest 
effect of which I was capable to my own. 

I do not wonder, when I remember this brief apprenticeship to my 
profession, that Mr. Macready once said that I did not know the ele- 
ments of it. Three weeks of morning rehearsals of the play at the thea- 
tre, and evening consultations at home as to colors and forms of cos- 
tume, what I should wear, how my hair should be dressed, ete., ete.,— 
in all which I remained absolutely passive in the hands of others 
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taking no part and not much interest in the matter—ended in my 
mother’s putting aside all suggestions of innovation like the adoption of 
the real picturesque costume of medieval Verona (which was, of course, 
Juliet’s proper dress), and determining in favor of the traditional stage 
costume for the part, which was simply a dress of plain white satin with 
a long train, with short sleeves and a low body; my hair was dressed in 
the fashion 3 in which I usually wore it; a girdle of fine paste brilliants, 
and a small comb of the same, So held up my hair, were the only 
theatrical parts of the dress, which was as perfectly simple and as abso- 
lutely unlike anything Juliet ever wore as possible. 

Poor Mrs. Jameson made infinite protests against this decision of my 
mother’s, her fine artistic taste and sense of fitness being intolerably 
shocked by the violation of every propriety in a Juliet attired in a 
modern white satin ball-dress amid scenery representing the streets and 
palaces of Verona in the fourteenth century, and all the other characters 
dressed with some reference to the supposed place and period of the 
tragedy. Visions too, no doubt, of sundry portraits of Raphael, Titian, 
Giorgione, Bronzino,—beautiful alike in color and fashion,—vexed her 
with suggestions, with which she plied my mother; who, however, deter- 
mined as I have said, thinking the body more than raiment, and arguing 
that the unencumbered use of the person, and the natural grace of 
young arms, neck, and head, and unimpeded movement of the limbs (all 
which she thought more compatible with the simple white satin dress 
than the picturesque medizeval costume) were points of paramount im- 
portance. My mother, though undoubtedly very anxious that I should 
look well, was of course far more desirous that I should act well, and 
judged that whatever rendered my dress most entirely subservient to my 
acting, and least an object of preoccupation and strange embarrassment 
to myself, was, under the circumstances of my total inexperience and 
brief period’ of preparation, the thing to be chosen, and I am sure that in 
the main she judged wisely. The mere appendage of a train—three 
yards of white satin—following me wherever I went, was to me a new, 
and would have been a difficult experience to most girls. As it was, I 
never knew after the first scene of the play what became of my train, 
and was greatly amused when Lady Dacre told me, the next morning, 
that as soon as my troubles began I had snatched it up and carried it on 
my arm, which I did quite Fa mre because I found something in 
the way of Juliet’s feet. 

All being in due preparation fox my eomine out, my rehearsals were 
the only interruption to my usual habits of occupation, which I pur- 
sued very steadily in spite of my impending trial. On the day of my 
first appearance I had no rehearsal, for fear of over-fatigue, and spent 
my morning as usual, in practising the piano, walking in the inclosure 
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of St. James’s Park opposite our house, and reading in “ Blunt's Scrip- 
ture Characters” (a book in which I was then deeply interested) the 
chapters relating to St. Peter and Jacob. I do not know whether the 
nervous tension which I must have been enduring strengthened the im- 
pression made upon me by what I read, but I remember being quite 
absorbed by it, which I think was curious, because certainly such sub- 
jects of meditation were hardly allied to the painful undertaking so 
immediately pressing upon me. But I believe I felt imperatively the 
necessity of moderating my own strong nervous emotion and excitement 
- by the fulfilment of my accustomed duties and pursuits, and above all 
by withdrawing my mind into higher and serener regions of thought, as 
a respite and relief from the pressure of my alternate apprehensions of 
failure and hopes of success. I do not mean that it was at all a matter 
of deliberate calculation or reflection, but rather an instinct of self-preser- 
vation, which actuated me: a powerful instinct which has struggled and 
partially prevailed throughout my whole life against the irregular and 
passionate vehemence of my temperament, and which, in spite of a con- 
stant tendency to violent excitement of mind and feeling, has made me 
a person of unusually systematic pursuits and monotonous habits, and 
been a frequent subject of astonishment, not unmixed with ridicule, to 
my friends, who have not known as well as myself what wholesomeness 
there was in the method of my madness. And I am persuaded that 
religion and reason alike justify such a strong instinctive action in 
natures which derive a constant moral support, like that of the unob- 
served but all-sustaining pressure of the atmosphere, from the soothing 
and restraining influence of systematic habits of monotonous regularity. 
Amid infinite anguish and errors, existence may preserve a species of 
outward symmetry and harmony from this strong band of minute ob- 
servance keeping down and assisting the mind to master elements of 
moral and mental discord and disorder, for the due control of which the 
daily and hourly subjection to recurring rules is an invaluable auxiliary 
to higher influences. The external practice does not supply but power- 
fully supplements the internal principle of self-control. 

My mother, who had left the stage for upward of twenty years, deter- 
mined to return to it on the night of my first appearance, that I might 
have the comfort and support of her being with me in my trial. We 
drove to the theatre very early, indeed while the late autumn sunlight 
yet lingered in the sky; it shone into the carriage upon me, and as I 
screened my eyes from it, my mother said, ‘“‘ Heaven smiles on you, my 
child.” My poor mother went to her dressing-room to get herself ready, 
and did not return to me for fear of increasing my agitation by her own. 
My dear aunt Dall and my maid and the theatre dresser performed my 
toilet for me, and at length I was placed in a chair, with my satin train 
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carefully laid over the back of it; and there I sat, ready for execution, 
with the palms of my hands pressed convulsively together, and the tears 
I in vain endeavored to repress welling up into my eyes and brimming 
slowly over, down my rouged cheeks—upon which my aunt, with a 
smile full of pity, renewed the color as often as these heavy drops made 
unsightly streaks in it. Once and again my father came to the door, 
and I heard his anxious “ How is she?” to which my aunt answered, 
sending him away with words of comforting cheer. At last, “ Miss 
Kemble called for the stage, ma’am!” accompanied with a brisk tap at 
the door, started me upright on my feet, and I was led round to the 
side scene opposite to the one from which I saw my mother advance on 
the stage ; and while the uproar of her reception filled me with terror, 
dear old Mrs. Davenport, my nurse, and dear Mr. Keely, her Peter, ard 
half the dramatis persone of the play (but not my father, who had re- 
treated, quite unable to endure the scene) stood round me as [I lay, all 
but insensible, in my aunt’s arms. ‘“ Courage, courage, dear child! poor 
thing, poor thing!” reiterated Mrs. Davenport. ‘‘ Never mind ’em, Miss 
Kemble!” urged Keely, in that irresistibly comical, nervous, lachrymose 
voice of his, which I have never since heard without a thrill of anything 
but comical association; “never mind’em! don’t think of ’em, any more 
than if they were so many rows of cabbages!” “Nurse!” called my 
mother, and on waddled Mrs: Davenport, and, turning back, called in 
her turn, “Juliet!” My aunt gave me an impulse forward, and I ran 
straight across the stage, stunned with the tremendous shout that greeted 
me, my eyes covered with mist, and the green baize flooring of the stage 
feeling as if it rose upagainst my feet; but I got hold of my mother, and 
stood like a terrified creature at bay, confronting the huge theatre full of 
gazing human beings. I do not think a word I uttered during this scene 
could have been audible; in the next, the ball-room, I began to forget 
myself; in the following one, the balcony scene, I had done so, and, for 
aught I knew, I was Juliet; the passion I was uttering sending hot 
waves of blushes all over my neck and shoulders, while the poetry 
sounded like music to me as I spoke it, with no consciousness of any- 
thing before me, utterly transported into the imaginary existence of the 
play. After this, I did not return into myself till all was over, and amid 
a tumultuous storm of applause, congratulation, tears, embraces, and a 
general joyous explosion of unutterable relief at the fortunate termina- 
tion of my attempt, we went home. And so my life was determined, 
and I devoted myself to an avocation which I never liked or honored, 
and about the very nature of which I have never been able to come to 
any decided opinion. It is in vain that the undoubted specific gifts of 
great actors and actresses suggest that all gifts are given for rightful ex- 
ercise, and not suppression; in vain that Shakespeare’s plays urge their 
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imperative claim to the most perfect illustration they can receive from 
histrionic interpretation: a business which is incessant excitement and 
factitious emotion seems to me unworthy of a man; a business which is 
public exhibition, unworthy of a woman. 

At four different periods of my life I have been constrained by cir- 
cumstances to maintain myself by the exercise of my dramatic faculty ; 
latterly, it is true, in a less painful and distasteful manner, by reading, 
instead of acting. But though I have never, I trust, been ungrateful for 
the power of thus helping myself and others, or forgetful of the obliga- 
tion I was under to do my appointed work conscientiously in every re- 
spect, or unmindful of the precious good regard of so many kind hearts 
that it has won for me; though I have never lost one iota of my own 
intense delight in the act of rendering Shakespeare’s creations; yet. 
neither have I ever presented myself before an audience without a 
shrinking feeling of reluctance, or withdrawn from their presence with- 
out thinking the excitement I had undergone unhealthy, and the per- 
sonal exhibition odious. 

Nevertheless, I sat me down to supper that night with my poor, re- 
joicing parents well content, God knows! with the issue of my trial; and 
still better pleased with a lovely little Geneva watch, the first I had ever 
possessed, all encrusted with gold-work and jewels, which my father 
laid by my plate and I immediately christened Romeo, and went, a bliss- 
ful girl, to sleep with it under my pillow. 


Diver Fohnson, 


Born in Peacham, Vt., 1809. Dzrep in Brooklyn, N. Y., 1889. 


THE GARRISONIAN POINT OF VIEW. 
[Garrison and his Times. 1880.] 


A hima can be no doubt that in the sixteen years immediately 
preceding the Rebellion, the Garrisonian movement did much to 
prepare the Northern people for the crisis through which they were 
called to pass. It taught them the folly of that superstitious reverence 
for the Constitution which was so long a main dependence of the Slave 
Power. It made further compromise impossible, and nerved the arm 
of the North to do and dare in the cause of liberty. If the moral in- 
fluence that stood behind the Republican party in that trying hour, and 
which was very largely represented by the Garrisonian movement, had 
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been withdrawn, who knows into what new depth of humiliation the 
North might have been dragged? If Abraham Lincoln, in the hope of 
thereby averting a civil war, could execute the infamous Fugitive Slave 
law, what might not have been expected of smaller men, if they had not 
felt the influence of that moral power, which, independent of any party 
influence, was working in the hearts of their constituents? We needed 
in that awful hour all the strength which a whole generation of MORAL 
AGITATION had developed. No whit of it could have been safely spared 
—least of all that which came from the faithful founder and leader of 
the movement. 

The madness of the Rebellion changed all the conditions of the 
problem, and worked out the deliverance of the North as well as of the 
slaves by a process which no one had contemplated. But if the South 
had submitted to the election of Lincoln, and gone on demanding her 
“yound of flesh” under the Constitution, the Garrisonian movement 
would have brought victory by another process. It was simply impossi- 
ble that the North could much longer endure the domination of the 
Slave Power. She must have found a way to annul the “ covenant with 
death,” and overthrow the “‘ agreement with hell.” All the signs pointed 
to that result. It was not in vain that the true character of the Ameri- 
can Union, as affected by what John Quincy Adams called “ the deadly 
venom of slavery,” had been faithfully depicted for sixteen successive 
years by men whom no bribes could seduce and no terrors frighten from 
the field. 

When Abraham Lincoln accepted the task of suppressing the Rebel- 
lion, and the whole North rose up to sustain him, Mr. Garrison saw at 
once that the days of slavery were numbered; that the restoration of the 
Union under the old conditions was impossible; that the slaveholders 
themselves had discarded their main defence. There was no longer any 
need of inculcating the duty of disunion at the North. He at once re- 
moved from “The Liberator,” as an anachronism, his motto of “No 
Union with Slaveholders,” and set himself to work to develop that pub- 
lic opinion for which President Lincoln so long waited, and which at 
last made it safe for him to decree the emancipation of the slaves. To 
those who questioned his consistency in taking this course, he said, sub- 
stantially : as Benedick, when he said he would die a bachelor, did not 
think he would live till he were married, so he (Mr. Garrison), when he 
pledged himself to fight while life lasted against the “covenant with 
death ” and the “‘agreement with hell,” did not think that he should live 
to see death and hell secede from the Union. As they had done so, how- 
ever, he thought his consistency might be safely left to take care of itself. 
As one who accepted the principle of non-resistance as taught and ex- 
emplified by Jesus, he could not himself bear arms even in the cause of 
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liberty and humanity; but he felt it right to judge the people of the 
North by their own standard, and to tell them that, as they believed in 
war, they would be poltroons if they did not fight. Upon this point, 
also, he was willing to leave his consistency without defence. His own 
conscience was clear. He had tried to persuade the people to abolish 
slavery by peaceful means, warning them the while that, if they should 
refuse to do so, the judgments of God might come upon them in a war 
from which there would be no escape. The day of retribution had come, 
and the Northern people were shut up to the necessity of either sacrific- 
ing their own liberty or fighting for the freedom of the slave. 

After the war was over, and when the work of reconstruction was 
before the country, did any one not an apologist for slavery dream of re- 
storing the Union under the Constitution as it then stood? Did not 
every loyal citizen see clearly that the instrument must be so amended 
that death and hell could never again find protection in it? In the 
amendments which were then adopted, and by which slavery was forever 
debarred from the soil of the Republic, Mr. Garrison’s doctrine of dis- 
union was completely vindicated. The Constitution under which we are 
now living is not that which he publicly burned on a certain Fourth of 
July in Framingham; nor is the Union which he sought to dissolve any 
longer in existence. The Union of to-day is a Union “redeemed, regen- 
erated, and disenthralled by the Genius of Universal Emancipation.” 


Clisabeth Lloyd Howell, 


Born in Philadelphia, Penn., 18—. 


MILTON’S PRAYER OF PATIENCE. 


AM old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 
Yet am I not cast down. 


Iam weak, yet strong; 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to Thee. 


All-merciful One! 
When men are furthest, then art Thou most near; 
When friends pass by, my weaknesses to shun, 
Thy chariot I hear, 
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Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and -its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place,— 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 

IT recognize Thy purpose clearly shown; 

My vision Thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, —Thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh, I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in that radiance from the sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen! 


Visions come and go: 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
That earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture,—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit,—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine: 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


Benjamin Aetree. 


Born in Salem, Mass., 1809, Diep at Cambridge, Mass., 1880. 


EVOLUTION THE METHOD OF AN OMNIPRESENT DEITY. 


[Ideality in the Physical Sciences. 1881.] 


ERTAIN wise and good men, jealous of their religious faith, have 
feared that the nebular theory is liable to the reproach of being an 
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invention to relieve the Almighty from the incessant care of his creation. 
We cannot deny that some eyes have been dazzled by it, so as to become 
insensible to the more needed light of spiritual faith. But how could 
there be such brilliancy, except in an emanation from divine light? The 
intellectual force of the conception is consequent upon its verity. Any 
harm which it may have done is due, not to the impurity or dimness of 
the light, but to the weakness or disease of the eye. 

An undeyiating succession of events has been observed. Such a 
phenomenon is inseparable from uniformity of law and plan, and is the 
only possible expression of an unchangeable will, which is subject to no 
caprice. It is the mode of growth adopted by the Creator to accomplish 
the plan of creation. The universe is a book written for man’s read- 
ing. If it were destitute of strict logical connection, it would fail of its 
purpose, and be unintelligible. The luminous order of the pages and 
the successive introduction of new and strange truths are marvellously 
adapted to the development and expansion of the created intellect. It is 
a glorious manifestation of the all-pervading affection and of the foster- 
ing care of divine wisdom. Facility of execution was no motive to the 
Omnipotent, nor transparency of conception to the Omniscient. Our 
weakness has been consulted in the spiritual food presented to our nutri- 
ment. 

The divine presence only at the beginning, and the seeming absence 
of Deity from the actual course of natural events, is a human miscon- 
ception not easy to be eradicated, for it is one which is incident to our 
finite nature. Man lives in time and space. It is only through media 
that he is cognizant of the near and the remote, of the past and the 
future. Standing on the earth, he sees the distant star by the light 
which strikes his eye; and, by the aid of the telescope, can see one still 
more remote. Guided by the law of cause and effect, he traces back 
events into the past and prophesies the future. 

This is man’s mode of seeing; but it cannot be God’s. The Omni- 
scient and Omnipresent needs neither created light nor human telescope 
to penetrate space, nor our logic to connect events. With him there is 
nothing distant; all objects, celestial and terrestrial, are in immediate 
proximity, and the past and the future are forever present. Deity does 
not exist in time and space; but they are in him,—they are his inward 
conceptions, his created conditions, to which man by his will is subject. 

_ This wonderful riddle is at present beyond human conception ; it is 
faintly represented in the mystery of the dream. But it is vain for the 
finite to strive to comprehend the infinite. We are permitted to know 
all that we require. The universal plan is apparent to every mind which 
yields itself to logical induction, The links of the all-embracing chain 
are in open sight. We need not search the obscure past to find out God. 
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It is not in the first appearance of animal life or of man himself that He 
need be sought, any more than in the whirlwind or the earthquake. His 
dwelling is not where the law of continuity is broken. There would be 
the proper home of some heathen deity, who rejoiced in lawlessness. 
But our God proclaims himself in the silent law of universal gravita- 
tion; He is forever present in the quiet grandeur and intellectual sim- 
plicity of the processes of the nebular theory, and in the soul of man, 
which is fitted to understand the divine harmony. The Creator is not 
ruled out of the universe by our theory of evolution. That which we 
¢all evolution is but the mode in which He is present on whom mortal 
cannot look with physical eyes and live. It is the manifestation of his 
paternity. He becomes through it, more legibly than ever, the begin- 
ning and the end, the Alpha and the Omega, the eternal I AM, the 
omnipresent Father, the breath of whose nostrils is wisdom and power 
and love. 


Louisa Susannah McCord, 


Born in Columbia, 8. C., 1810. Diep at Charleston, S. C., 1380. 


A DIFFERENCE IN KIND. 
[The Southern Quarterly Review. 1852.] 


E are ourselves inclined to believe that the difference of intellect 

in the sexes exists, as we have said, rather in kind than degree. 

There is much talk of the difference of education and rearing bestowed 
upon individuals of either sex, and we think too much stress is laid upon 
it. Education, no doubt, influences the intellect in each individual case; 
but it is as logically certain, that intellect, in its kind and degree, in- 
fluences education en masse ;—that is to say, Thomas, the individual man, 
may be better suited to woman’s duties, than Betty, the individual 
woman, and vice versa. Thomas might make a capital child’s nurse, in 
which Betty succeeds but badly; while Betty might be quite competent 
to beat Thomas hollow in a stump oration; and yet we have a fair right 
to argue that Thomas and Betty are but individual exceptions to a gen- 
eral rule, which general rule is plainly indicated by the universal prac- 
tice of mankind. The fact that such relative positions of the sexes, and 
such habits of mind, have existed, more or less modified, in all ages of 
the world, and under all systems of government, goes far to prove that 
these are the impulses of instinct and teachings of Nature. It is cer- 
tainly a little hard on Mrs. Betty to be forced from occupations for 
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which she feels herself particularly well-qualified, and to make way for 
Mr. Thomas, who, although particularly ill-qualified for them, will be 
certain to assert his right; but laws cannot be made for exceptional 
cases, and if Mrs. Betty has good sense, as well as talent, she will let the 
former curb the latter; she will teach her woman-intellect to curb her 
man intellect, and will make herself the stronger woman thereby. The fact 
that less effort has been made to teach woman certain things is a strong 
argument that she has (taking her asa class) less aptitude for being 
taught those certain things. It is difficult to chain down mind by any 
habit or any teaching, and if woman’s intellect has the same turn as 
man’s, it is most unlikely that so many myriads should have passed 
away and “made no sign.” In the field of literature, how many women 
have enjoyed all the advantages which men can command, and yet how 
very few have distinguished themselves; and how far behind are even 
those few from the great and burning lights of letters! Who ever hopes 
to see a woman Shakespeare? And yet a greater than Shakespeare may 
she be. It may be doubtful whether the brilliant intellect, which, in- 
spiring noble thoughts, leaves still the great thinker grovelling in the 
lowest vices and slave of his passions, without the self-command to keep 
them in sway, is superior to that which, knowing good and evil, grasps 
almost instinctively at the first. Such, in its uncorrupted nature, is 
woman’s intellect—such her inspiration. While man writes, she does ; 
while he imagines the hero-soul, she is often performing its task; while 
he is painting she is acting. The heart, it is sometimes argued, and not 
the brain, is the priceless pearl of womanhood, “ the oracular jewel, the 
Urim and Thummim before which gross man can only inquire and 
adore.” This is fancy, and not reasoning. The heart is known to be 
only a part of our anatomical system, regulating the currents of the 
blood, and nothing more. It has, by an allegory based upon exploded 
error, been allowed to stand for a certain class of feelings which every- 
body now knows to be, equally with other classes, dependent upon the 
brain; and, in a serious argument, not the heart and the brain, but the 
difference of brain; not the feeling and the intellect, but the varieties of 
intellect, should be discussed. We consider, therefore, the question of 
preéminence as simply idle. We have already endeavored to prove that, 
whatever the intellect of woman, it would have no influence in altering 
the relative position of the sexes; we now go farther, and maintain that 
the nature of her intellect confirms this position. The higher her intel- 
lect, the better is she suited to fulfil that heaviest task of life which 
makes her the “martyr to the pang without the palm.” If she suffers, 
—what is this but the fate of every higher grade of humanity, which 
rises in suffering as it rises in dignity? for, is not all intellect suffer- 
ing? 
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FJames Aldrich. 


Born in Mattituck, L. I., N. Y., 1810. Dimp in New York, N. Y., 1856, 


A DEATH-BED. 


[Poems. Collection of 1884.] 


ER suffering ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 
And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies, 

She passed through Glory’s morning gate 
And walked in Paradise! 


EPIGRAMS. 


ETERNITY. 


oor TORTURED, self-deceived, why tremblest thou 
At that great sea which laves no mortal shore 2 
Rightly conceived, Eternity is now, 

And Time, with all its troubles, is no more, 


VERBAL HISTORY. 


T Geneva [ asked in the public square 
Who was John Huss ? 
And eagerly every one answered me thus: 
A holy martyr was good John Huss. 
At Rome I repeated the question and there 
As eagerly every one answered me thus: 
A heretic knave was the infamous Huss. 


CHARITY. 


H® feet within the poor man’s door 
Have music in their tread, 

And where she moves a presence seemé 
With golden wings outspread. 


VOL. VI.—383 
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Cheodore parker. 


Born in Lexington, Mass., 1810. Drep in Florence, Italy, 1860. 


THE REAL CHURCH. 
[Installation Discourse in Boston, 4 January, 1846. ] 


T seems to me that a church which dares name itself Christian, the 

- Church of the Redeemer, which aspires to be a true church, must 
set itself about all this business, and be not merely a church of theology, 
but of religion; not of faith only, but of works; a just church, by its 
faith bringing works into life. It should not be a church termagant, 
which only peevishly scolds at sin, in its anile way; but a church mili- 
tant against every form of evil, which not only censures, but writes out 
on the walls of the world the brave example of a Christian life, that all 
may take pattern therefrom. Thus only can it become the church tri- 
umphant. Ifa church were to waste less time in building its palaces of 
theological speculation, palaces mainly of straw, and based upon the 
chaff, erecting air-castles and fighting battles to defend those palaces of 
straw, it would surely have more time to use in the practical good works 
of the day. If it thus made a city free from want and ignorance and 
crime—I know I vent a heresy—I think it would be quite as Christian 
an enterprise as though it restored all the theology of the dark ages; 
- quite as pleasing to God. A good sermon isa good thing, no doubt, but 
its end is not answered by its being preached; even by its being listened 
to and applauded; only by its awakening a deeper hfe in the hearers. 
But in the multitude of sermons there is danger lest the bare hearing 
thereof be thought a religious duty, not a means, but an end, and so our 
Christianity vanish in words. What if every Sunday afternoon the most 
pious and manly of our number, who saw fit, resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole for practical religion, and held not a formal 
meeting, but one more free, sometimes for the purpose of devotion, the 
practical work of making ourselves better Christians, nearer to one 
another, and sometimes that we might find means to help such as needed 
help, the poor, the ignorant, the intemperate, and the wicked? Would it 
not be a work profitable to ourselves, and useful to others weaker than 
we? For my own part, I think there are no ordinances of religion like 
good works; no day too sacred to help my brother in; no Christianity 
like a practical love of God shown by a practical love of men. Christ 
told us that if we had brought our gift to the very altar, and there re- 
membered our brother had cause of complaint against us, we must leave 
the divine service, and pay the human service first! If my brother be 
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in slavery, in want, in ignorance, in sin, and I can aid him and do not, 
he has much against me, and God can better wait for my prayer than my 
brother for my help! 


INTUITIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
[A Sermon of Immortal Life. Preached in Boston, 20 September, 1846.] 


Soe my mind this is the great proof of Immortality: the fact that it is 
written in human nature; written there so plain that the rudest 
nations have not failed to find it, to know it; written just as much as 
form is written on the Circle, and extension on Matter in general. It 
comes to our consciousness as naturally as the notions of Time and 
Space. We feel it asa desire; we feel it asafact. What is thus in 
Man is writ there of God, who writes no lies. To suppose that this 
universal desire has no corresponding gratification, is to represent him, 
not as the Father of all, but as only a Deceiver. I feel the longing after 
Immortality, a desire essential to my nature, deep as the foundation of 
my Being; I find the same desire in all men. I feel conscious of Im- 
mortality; that I am not to die—no; never to die, though often to 
change. I cannot believe this desire and consciousness are felt only to 
mislead, to beguile, to deceive me. I know God is my Father and the 
Father of the Nations. Can the Almighty deceive his children? For 
my own part, I can conceive of nothing which shall make me more cer- 
tain of my Immortality. I ask no argument from learned lips. No 
miracle could make me more sure; no, not if the sheeted dead burst 
cerement and shroud, and rising forth from their honored tombs stood 
here before me, the disenchanted dust once more enchanted with that 
fiery life; no, not if the souls of all my sires since time began came 
thronging round, and with miraculous speech told me they lived and I 
should also live. I could only say, “I knew all this before; why waste 
your heavenly speech?” I have now indubitable certainty of eternal 
life. Death a> guitia me to the next state, can give me infallible cer- 
tainty. 

There are a great miaiy “hings true which no man as yet can prove 
true; some things so true that nothing can make them plainer, or more 
plainly true. I ehinik it is so with this doctrine, and therefore, for my- 
self, ask no argument. With my views of Man, of God, of the relation 
between the two, I want no proof, satisfied with my own consciousness 
of Immortality. ; 

The Idea of Temortality, ie the Idea of God, in a certain sense, is 
born in us, and fast as we come to consciousness a ourselves we come 
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to consciousness of God, and of ourselves as immortal. The higher we 
advance in wisdom, goodness, piety, the larger place do God and Immor- 
tality hold in our experience and inward life. I think that is the regu- 
lar and natural process of a man’s development. Doubt of either seems 
to me an exception, an irregularity. 

What form our conscious, social, and increased aa shall take we 
know not. We know of that no more than before our birth we knew of 
this world, of sight, smell, hearing, taste, and touch, or the things which 
they reveal. We are not born into that world, have not its senses yet. 
This we know, that the same God, all-powerful, all-wise, all-good, rules 
there and then, as here and now. Who cannot trust him to do right 
and best for all? For my own part I feel no wish to know how, or 
where, or what I shall be hereafter. I know it will be right; for my 
truest welfare; for the good of all. Iam satisfied with this trust. 

Yet the next life must be a state of Retribution. Thither we carry 
nothing but ourselves, our naked selves. Our fortune we leave behind 
us; our honors and rank return to such as gave; even our reputation, 
the good or ill men thought we were, clings to us no more. We go 
thither without our staff or scrip—nothing but the man we are. Yet 
that man is the result of all life’s daily work; it is the one thing which 
we have brought to pass. I cannot believe men who have lived mean, 
little, vulgar, and selfish lives will go out of this and into that, great, 
noble, generous, good, and holy.. Can the practical Saint and the prac- 
tical Hypocrite enter on the same course of being together? I know the 
sufferings of bad men here, the wrong they do their nature, and what 
comes of that wrong. I think that suffering is the best part of sin, the 
medicine to heal it with. What men suffer here from their wrong-doing 
is its natural consequence; but all that suffering is a mercy, designed 
to make them better. KHverything in this world is adapted to promote 
the welfare of God’s creatures. Must it not be so in the next? How 
many men seem wicked from. our point of view who are not so from 
their own; how many become infamous through no fault of theirs; the 
victims of circumstances, born into crime, of low and corrupt parents, 
whom former circumstances made corrupt. Such men cannot be sinners 
before God. Here they suffer from the tyranny of appetites they never 
were taught to subdue; they have not the joy of a cultivated mind. 
The children of the wild Indian are capable of the same cultivation as 
children here; yet they are savages. Is it always to be so; is God to 
be partial in granting the favors of another life? I cannot believe it. I 
doubt not that many a soul rises up from the dungeon and the gallows, 
yes, from dens of infamy amongst men, clean and beautiful before God. 
Christ assured the penitent thief of sharing Heaven with him—and that 
day. Many seem inferior to me, who in God’s sight must be far before 
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me; men who now seem too low to learn of me here, may be too high to 
teach me there. 

There is small merit in Being palling to die; it seems almost sinful in 
a good man to wish it when the world needs him here so much. It is 
weak and unmanly to be always looking and sighing voluptuously for 
that. But it is of great comfort to have in your soul a sure trust in Im- 
mortality ; of great value here and now to anticipate Time and live to- 
day the Eternal Life. That we may all do. The Joys of Heaven will 
begin as soon as we attain the Character of Heaven and do its duties. 
That may begin to-day. It is Everlasting Life to know God—to have 
his Spirit dwelling in you—yourself at one with him. Try that, and 
prove its worth. Justice, Usefulness, Wisdom, Religion, Love, are the 
best things we hope for in Heaven. Try them ane—fhey ill fit you 
here not less becomingly. They are the best things of Earth. Think 
no outlay of Goodness and Piety too great. You will find your reward 
begin here. As much Goodness and Piety,so much Heaven. Men will 
not pay you—God will; pay you now; pay you hereafter and forever. 


ETERNAL JUSTICE THE ULTIMATE COURT OF APPEAL. 
[Thanksgiving Day Sermon in Boston, 28 November, 1850. ] 


tk is not for men long to hinder the march of human freedom. I have 
no fear for that, ultimately,—none at all, simply for this reason, that 
I believe in the Infinite God. You may make your statutes; an appeal 
always lies to the higher law, and decisions adverse to that get set aside 
in the ages. Your statutes cannot hold him. You may gather all the 
dried grass and all the straw in both continents; you may braid it into 
ropes to bind down the sea; while it is calm you may laugh, and say, 
“To, I have chained the ocean!” and howl down the law of him who 
holds the universe as a rosebud in his hand—its every ocean but a drop 
of dew. ‘“ How the waters suppress their agitation,” you may say. But 
when the winds blow their trumpets, the sea rises in its strength, snaps 
asunder the bonds that had confined his mighty limbs, and the world is 
littered with the idle hay! Stop the human race in its development and 
march to freedom? As well might the boys of Boston, some lustrous 
night, mounting the steeples of this town, call on the stars to stay their 
course! Gently, but irresistibly, the Greater and the Lesser Bear move ' 
round the pole; Orion, in his mighty mail, comes up the sky; the Bull, 
the Ram, the Heavenly Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Maid, the Scales, 
and all that shining company, pursue their march all night, and the new 
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day discovers the idle urchins in their lofty places, all tired, and sleepy, 
and ashamed. 

It is not possible to suppress the idea of freedom, or forever hold 
down its institutions. But it is possible to destroy a State; a political 
party with geographical bounds may easily be rent asunder. It is not 
impossible to shiver this American Union. But how? What clove 
asunder the great British party, one nation once in America and Eng- 
land? Did not our fathers love their fatherland? Aye. They called it 
home, and were loyal with abundant fealty ; there was no lack of piety 
for home. It was the attempt to make old English injustice New Eng- 
land law! Who did it,—the British people? Never. Their hand did 
no such sacrilege. It was the merchants of London, with the “ Naviga- 
tion Act”; the politicians of Westminster with the “Stamp Act”; the 
tories of America, who did not die without issue, that for office and its 
gold would keep a king’s unjust commands. It was they who drove 
our fathers into disunion against their will. Is here no lesson? We 
love law; all of us love it; but a true man loves it only as the Safeguard 
of the Rights of Man. If it destroy these rights, he spurns it with his 
feet. Is here no lesson? Look further then. 

Do you know how empires find their end? Yes, the great States eat 
up the little. As with fish, so with nations. Aye, but how do the great 
States come to an end? By their own injustice, and no other cause. 
They would make unrighteousness their law, and God wills not that it 
be so. Thus they fall; thus they die. Look at these ancient States, 
the queenliest queens of earth. There is Rome, the widow of two 
civilizatjons—the Pagan and the Catholic. They both had her, and unto 
both she bore daughters and fair sons. But, the Niobe of Nations, she 
boasted that her children were holier and more fair than all the pure 
ideas of justice, truth, and love, the offspring of the eternal God. And 
now she sits there, transformed into stone, amid the ruins of her chil- 
dren’s bones. At midnight I have heard the owl hoot in the colosseum 
and the forum, giving voice to desolation; and at midday I have seen 
the fox in the palace where Augustus gathered the wealth, the wit, the 
beauty, and the wisdom of a conquered world; and the fox and the owl 
interpreted to me the voice of many ages, which came to tell this age, 
that though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not prosper. 

Come, old Assyria, with the N inevitish dove upon thy emerald crown! 
What laid thee low? “TI fell by my own injustice. Thereby Nineveh 
and Babylon came, with me, also, to the ground.” 

Oh queenly Persia, flame of the nations, wherefore art thou so fallen, 
who troddest the people under thee, bridgedst the Hellespont with ships, 
and pouredst thy temple-wasting millions on the western world? “ Be- 
cause I trod the people under me, and bridged the Hellespont with ships, 
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and poured my temple-wasting millions on the western world. I fell 
by my own misdeeds!” 

Thou muselike, Grecian queen, fairest of all thy classic sisterhood of 
States, enchanting yet the world with thy sweet witchery, speaking in 
art, and most seductive song, why liest thou there with beauteous yet 
dishonored brow, reposing on thy broken harp? ‘I scorned the law of 
God; banished and poisoned wisest, justest men; I loved the loveliness 
of flesh, embalmed it in the Parian stone; I loved the loveliness of 
thought, and treasured that in more than Parian speech. But the beauty 
of justice, the loveliness of love, I trod them down to earth! Lo, there- 
fore have I become as these Barbarian States—as one of them ! ” 

Oh manly and majestic Rome, thy sevenfold mural crown, all broken 
at thy feet, why art thou here? It was not injustice brought thee low; 
for thy great book of law is prefaced with these words: justice is the 
unchanging, everlasting will to give each man his right! ‘“ It was not 
the saint’s ideal: it was the hypocrite’s pretence! J made iniquity my 
law. I trod the nations under me. Their wealth gilded my palaces— 
where thou mayest see the fox and hear the owl—it fed my courtiers and 
my courtesans. Wicked men were my cabinet counsellors; the flatterer 
breathed his poison in my ear. Millions of bondmen wet the soil with 
tears and blood. Do you not hear it crying yet to God? Lo, here have 
I my recompense, tormented with such downfall as you see! Go back 
and tell the new-born child, who sitteth on the Alleghanies, laying his 
either hand upon a tributary sea, a crown of thirty stars about his 
youthful brow—tell him that there are rights which States must keep, 
or they shall suffer wrongs! Tell him there is a God who keeps the 
black man and the white and hurls to earth the loftiest realm that breaks 
his just, eternal law! Warn the young Empire that he come not down 
dim and dishonored to my shameful tomb! ‘Tell him that justice is the 
unchanging, everlasting will to give each man his right. I knew it, 
broke it, and am lost. Bid him to know it, keep it, and be safe!” 


“God save the Commonwealth!” proclaims the Governor. God will 
do his part,—doubt not of that. But you and I must help him save 
the State. What can we do? Next Sunday I will ask you for your 
charity; to-day I ask a greater gift, more than the abundance of the rich, 
or the poor widow’s long-remembered mite. I ask you for your justice. 
Give that to your native land. Do you not love your country? I 
know you do. ” Here are our homes and the graves of our fathers; the 
bones of our mothers are under the sod. The memory of past deeds is 
fresh with us; many a farmer’s and mechanic’s son inherits from his 
sires some cup of manna gathered in the wilderness, and kept in memory 
of our exodus; some stones from the Jordan, which our fathers passed 
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over sorely bestead and hunted after; some Aaron’s rod, green and blos- 
soming with fragrant memories of the day of small things when the 
Lord led us—and all these attach us to our land, our native land. We 
love the great ideas of the North, the institutions which they founded, 
the righteous laws, the schools, the churches too—do we not love all 
these? Aye. I know well youdo. Then by all these, and more than 
all, by the dear love of God, let us swear that we will keep the justice of 
the Eternal.Law. Then are we all safe. We know not what a day may 
bring forth, but we know that Eternity will bring everlasting peace. 
High in the heavens, the pole-star of the world, shines Justice; placed 
within us, as our guide thereto, is Conscience. Let us be faithful to that 


‘‘ Which, though it trembles as it lowly Jies, 
Points to the light that changes not in heaven.” 


THE HIGHER GOOD. 


ATHER, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 

Though once they would have joyed my carnal sense: 
I shudder not to bear a hated name, 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defence. 
But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth; 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right; 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth; 
A manly faith that makes all darkness light: 
Give me the power to labor for mankind; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak; 
Eyes let me be to groping men and blind; 
A conscience to the base; and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet; and to the foolish, mind; 
And lead still further on such as thy kingdom seek. 


< 


Sarah Margaret Fuller Dssoli. 


BORN in Cambridgeport, Mass., 1810. PrrisHED by shipwreck, Fire Island Beach, N. Y., 1850. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 
[Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 1845.— Works. Complete Edition. 18'74.] 


1k men look straitly to it, they will find that, unless their lives are 
domestic, those of the women will not be. A house is no home 
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unless it contain food and fire for the mind as well as for the body. The 
female Greek, of our day, is as much in the street as the male to cry, 
“ What news?” We doubt not it was the same in Athens of old. The 
women, shut out from the market-place, made up for it at the religious 
festivals. For human beings are not so constituted that they can live 
without expansion. If they do not get it in one way, they must in 
another, or perish. 

As to men’s representing women fairly at present, while we hear from 
men who owe to their wives not only all that is comfortable or graceful, 
but all that is wise, in the arrangement of their lives, the frequent remark, 
“You cannot reason with a woman,’—when from those of delicacy, 
nobleness, and poetic culture, falls the contemptuous phrase “ women 
and children,” and that in no light sally of the hour, but in works in- 
tended to give a permanent statement of the best experiences,—when 
not one man, in the million, shall I say? no, not in the hundred million, 
ean rise above the belief that Woman was made for Man,—when such 
traits as these are daily forced upon the attention, can we feel that Man 
will always do justice to the interests of Woman? Can we think that 
he takes a sufficiently discerning and religious view of her office and 
destiny ever to do her justice, except when prompted by sentiment,— 
accidentally. or transiently, that is, for the sentiment will vary according 
to the relations in which he is placed? The lover, the poet, the artist, 
are likely to view her nobly. The father and the philosopher have 
some chance of liberality; the man of the world, the legislator for ex- 
pediency, none. 

Under these circumstances, without attaching importance, in them- 
selves, to the changes demanded by the champions of Woman, we hail 
them as signs of the times. We would have every arbitrary barrier 
thrown down. We would have every path laid open to Woman as 
freely as to Man. Were this done, and a slight temporary fermentation 
allowed to subside, we should see crystallizations more pure and of more 
various beauty. We believe the divine energy would pervade nature to 
' a degree unknown in the history of former ages, and that no discordant 
collision, but a ravishing harmony of the spheres, would ensue. 

Yet, then and only then will mankind be ripe for this, when inward 
and outward freedom for Woman as much as for Man shall be acknowl- 
edged as a right, not yielded as a concession. As the friend of the negro 
assumes that one man cannot by right hold another in bondage, so 
should the friend of Woman assume that Man cannot by right lay even 
well-meant restrictions on Woman. If the negro be a soul, if the woman 
be a soul, apparelled in flesh, to one Master only are they accountable. 
There is but one law for souls, and, if there is to be an interpreter of it, 
he must come not as man, or son of man, but as son of God. Were 
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thought and feeling once so far elevated that Man should esteem himself 
the brother and friend, but nowise the lord and tutor, of Woman,—were 
he really bound with her in equal worship,—arrangements as to function 
and employment would be of no consequence. What Woman needs is 
not as a woman to act or rule, but as a nature to grow, as an intellect to 
discern, as a soul to live freely and unimpeded, to unfold such powers as 
were given her when we left our common home. If fewer talents were 
given her, yet if allowed the free and full employment of these, so that 
she may render back to the giver his own with usury, she will not com- 
plain; nay, I dare to say she will bless and rejoice in her earthly birth- 
place, her earthly lot. Let us consider what obstructions impede this 
good era, and what signs give reasons to hope that it draws near. 

I was talking on this subject with Miranda, a woman who, if any in 
the world could, might speak without heat and bitterness of the position 
of her sex. Her father was a man who cherished no sentimental rever- 
ence for Woman, but a firm belief in the equality of the sexes. She was 
his eldest child, and came to him at an age when he needed a compan- 
ion. From the time she could speak and go alone, he addressed her not 
as a plaything, but asa living mind. Among the few verses he ever wrote 
was a copy addressed to this child, when the first locks were cut from 
her head ; and the reverence expressed on this occasion for that cherished 
head, he never belied. It was to him the temple of immortal intellect. 
He respected his child, however, too much to be an indulgent parent. 
He called on her for clear judgment, for courage, for honor and fidelity ; 
in short, for such virtues as he knew. In so far as he possessed the 
keys to the wonders of this universe, he allowed free use of them to her, 
and, by the incentive of a high expectation, he forbade, so far as possi- 
ble, that she should let the privilege lie idle. 

Thus this child was early led to feel herself a child of the spirit. She 
took her place easily, not only in the world of organized being, but in 
the world of mind. A dignified sense of self-dependence was given as 
all her portion, and she found it a sure anchor. Herself securely an- 
chored, her relations with others were established with equal security. 
She was fortunate in a total absence of those charms which might have 
drawn to her bewildering flatteries, and in a strong electric nature, which 
repelled those who did not belong to her, and attracted those who did. 
With men and women her relations were noble,—affectionate without 
passion, intellectual without coldness. The world was free to her, and 
she lived freely in it. Outward adversity came, and inward conflict; 
but that faith and self-respect had early been awakened which must 
always lead, at last, to an outward serenity and an inward peace. 

Of Miranda I had always thought as an example, that the restraints 
upon the sex were insuperable only to those who think them so, or who 
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noisily strive to break them. She had taken a course of her own, and 
no man stood in her way. Many of her acts had been unusual, but ex- 
cited no uproar. Few helped, but none checked her; and the many 
men who knew her mind and her life, showed to her confidence as to a 
brother, gentleness as to a sister. And not only refined, but very coarse 
men approved and aided one in whom they saw resolution and clearness 
of design. Her mind was often the leading one, always effective. 

When I talked with her upon these matters, and had said very much 
what I have written, she smilingly replied: “And yet we must admit 
that I have been fortunate, and this should not be. My good father’s 
early trust gave the first bias, and the rest followed, of course. It is 
true that I have had less outward aid, in after years, than most women; 
but that is of little consequence. Religion was early awakened in my 
soul,—a sense that what the soul is capable to ask it must attain, and 
that, though I might be aided and instructed by others, I must depend 
on myself as the only constant friend. This self-dependence, which was 
honored in me, is deprecated as a fault in most women. They are taught 
to learn their rule from without, not to unfold it from within. 

“This is the fault of Man, who is still vain, and wishes to be more 
important to Woman than, by right, he should be.” 

‘Men have not shown this disposition toward you,” I said. 

“No; because the position I early was enabled to take was one of 
self-reliance. And were all women as sure of their wants as I was, the 
result would be the same. But they are so overloaded with precepts by 
guardians, who think that nothing is so much to be dreaded for a woman 
as originality of thought or character, that their minds are impeded by 
doubts till they lose their chance of fair, free proportions. The difficulty 
is to get them to the point from which they shall naturally develop self- 
respect, and learn self-help. 

“Once I thought that men would help to forward this state of things 
more than I do now. I saw so many of them wretched in the connec- 
tions they had formed in weakness and vanity. They seemed:so glad to 
esteem women whenever they could. 

“The soft arms of affection,’ said one of the most discerning spirits, 
‘will not suffice for me, unless on them I see the steel bracelets of 
strength.’ ‘ 

“But early I perceived that men never, in any extreme of despair, 
wished to be women. On the contrary, they were ever ready to taunt 
one another, at any sign of weakness, with 


“< ¢ Art thou not like the women, who,’— 


The passage ends various ways, according to the occasion and rhetoric 
of the speaker. When they admired any woman, they were inclined to 
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speak of her as ‘above her sex.’ Silently I observed this, and feared it 
argued a rooted scepticism, which for ages had been fastening on the 
heart, and which only an age of miracles could eradicate. Ever I have 
been treated with great sincerity; and I look upon it as a signal in- 
stance of this, that an intimate friend of the other sex said, in a fervent 
moment, that I ‘deserved in some star to be a man.’ He was much sur- 
prised when I disclosed my view of my position and hopes, when I de- 
clared my faith that the feminine side, the side of love, of beauty, of 
holiness, was now to have its full chance, and that, if either were better, 
it was*better now to be a woman; for even the slightest achievement of 
good was furthering an especial work of our time. He smiled incred- 
ulously. ‘She makes the best she can of it,’ thought he. ‘ Let Jews 
believe the pride of Jewry, but I am of the better sort, and know better.’ 

‘“ Another used as highest praise, in speaking of a character in litera- 
ture, the words ‘a manly woman.’ 

“So in the noble passage of Ben Jonson: 


«¢<T meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from its lucent seat ; 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride ; 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 
Only a learned and a manly soul 
I purposed her, that should with even powers 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 
Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours.’ ” 


“Methinks,” said I, ‘‘ you are too fastidious in objecting to this. Jon- 
son, in using the word ‘manly’ only meant to heighten the picture of 
this, the true, the intelligent fate, with one of the deeper colors.” 

“And yet,” said she, “so invariable is the use of this word where a 
heroic quality is to be described, and I feel so sure that persistence 
and courage are the most womanly no less than the most manly quali- 
ties, that I would exchange these words for others of a larger sense, 
at the risk of marring the fine tissue of the verse. Read, ‘A heaven- 
ward and instructed soul,’ and I should be satisfied. Let it not be 


said, wherever there is energy or creative genius, ‘She has a masculine 
mind,’” 
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THE TRUE CRITICISM. 
[Papers on Literature and Art. 1846.—From the Same.] 


3 saan are two ways of considering Poems, or the produets of litera- 

ture in general. We may tolerate only what is excellent, and de- 
mand that whatever is consigned to print for the benefit of the human 
race should exhibit fruits perfect in shape, color, and flavor, enclosing 
kernels of permanent value. 

Those who demand this will be content only with the Iliads and 
Odysseys of the mind’s endeavor.—They can feed nowhere but at rich 
men’s tables; in the wildest recess of nature, roots and berries will not 
content them. They say, “If you can thus satiate your appetite it is 
degrading ; we, the highly refined in taste and the tissue of the mind, can 
nowhere be appeased, unless by golden apples, served up on silver dishes.” 

But, on the other hand, literature may be regarded as the great mutual 
system of interpretation between all kinds and classes of men. It is an 
epistolary correspondence between brethren of one family, subject to 
many and wide separations, and anxious to remain in spiritual presence 
one of another. These letters may be written by the prisoner in soot 
and water, illustrated by rude sketches in charcoal ;—by nature’s noble- 
man, free to use his inheritance, in letters of gold, with the fair margin 
filled with exquisite miniatures ;—to the true man each will have value, 
first, in proportion to the degree of its revelation as to the life of the 
human soul ; second, in proportion to the perfection of form in which that 
revelation is expressed. 

In like manner are there two modes of criticism. One which tries, by 
the highest standard of literary perfection the critic is capable of con- 
ceiving, each work which comes in his way ; rejecting all that it is pos- 
sible to reject, and reserving for toleration only what is capable of stand- 
ing the severest test. It crushes to earth without mercy all the humble 
buds of Phantasy, all the plants that, though green and fruitful, are also 
a prey to insects, or have suffered by drouth. It weeds well the garden, 
and cannot believe that the weed in its native soil may be a pretty, 
graceful plant. 

There is another mode which enters into the natural history of every- 
thing that breathes and lives, which believes no impulse to be entirely in 
vain, which scrutinizes circumstances, motive, and object before it con- 
demns, and believes there is a beauty in each natural form, if its law and 
purpose be understood. It does not consider a literature merely as the 
garden of the nation, but as the growth of the entire region, with all its 
variety of mountain, forest, pasture, and tillage lands. Those who ob- 
serve in this spirit will often experience, from some humble offering to 
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the Muses, the delight felt by the naturalist in the grasses and lichens of 
some otherwise barren spot. These are the earliest and humblest efforts 
of nature, but to a discerning eye they indicate the entire range of her 
energies. 

These two schools have each their dangers. The first tends to hyper- 
criticism and pedantry, to a cold restriction on the unstudied action of a 
large and flowing life. In demanding that the stream should always 
flow transparent over golden sands, it tends to repress its careless majesty, 
its vigor, and its fertilizing power. 

The other shares the usual perils of the genial and affectionate; it 
tends to indiscriminate indulgence and a levelling of the beautiful with 
what is merely tolerable. For indeed the vines need judicious pruning 
if they are to bring us the ruby wine. 

In the golden age to which we are ever looking forward, these two 
tendencies will be harmonized. The highest sense of fulfilled excellence 
will be found to consist with the largest appreciation of every sign of 
life. The eye of man is fitted to range all around no less than to be 
lifted on high. 


RACHEL, 
[Letter in the Memoirs of M. F’. O. 1852.—F rom the Same.] 


ANAS ee I came here, my first thought was to go and see Mademoi- 
selle Rachel. I was sure that in her I should find a true genius. 
I went to see her seven or eight times, always in parts that required 
great force of soul, and purity of taste, even to conceive them, and only 
once had reason to find fault with her. On one single occasion, I saw 
her violate the harmony of the character, to produce effect at a particu- 
lar moment; but, almost invariably, I found her a true artist, worthy 
Greece, and worthy at many moments to have her conceptions immortal- 
ized in marble. 

Her range even in high tragedy is limited. She can only express the 
darker passions, and grief in its most desolate aspects. Nature has not 
gifted her with those softer and more flowery attributes that lend to 
pathos its utmost tenderness. She does not melt to tears, or calm or ele- 
vate the heart by the presence of that tragic beauty that needs all the 
assaults of fate to make it show its immortal sweetness. Her noblest 
aspect is when sometimes she expresses truth in some severe shape, and 
rises, simple and austere, above the mixed elements around her. On the 
dark side, she is very great in hatred and revenge. I admired her more 
in Phédre than in any other part in which I saw her; the guilty love 
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inspired by the hatred of a goddess was expressed, in all its symptoms, 
with a force and terrible naturalness, that almost suffocated the beholder. 
After she had taken the poison, the exhaustion and paralysis of the sys- 
tem,—the sad, cold, calm submission to Fate,—were still more grand. 

I had heard so much about the power of her eye in one fixed look, 
and the expression she could concentrate in a single word, that the 
utmost results could only satisfy my expectations. It is, indeed, some- 
thing magnificent to see the dark cloud give out such sparks, each one 
fit to deal a separate death ; but it was not that I admired most in her. 
It was the grandeur, truth, and depth of her conception of each part, and 
the sustained purity with which she represented it. 

The French language from her lips is a divine dialect; it is stripped 
of its national and personal peculiarities, and becomes what any lan- 
guage must, moulded by such a genius, the pure music of the heart and 
soul. I never could remember her tone in speaking any word; it was 
too perfect; you had received the thought quite direct. Yet, had I 
never heard her speak a word, my mind would be filled by her attitudes. 
Nothing more graceful can be conceived, nor could the genius of sculp- 
ture surpass her management of the antique drapery. 

She has no beauty, except in the intellectual severity of her outline, 
and she bears marks of race that will grow stronger every year, and 
make her ugly at last. Still it will be a grandiose, gypsy, or rather 
Sibylline ugliness, well adapted to the expression of some tragic parts. 
Only it seems as if she could not live long; she expends force enough 
upon a part to furnish out a dozen common lives, 


Paris, 1847. 


THis Gaylord Clark, 


Born in Otisco, N. Y., 1810. Drip in Philadelphia, Penn., 1841. 


A WITCH SONG. 
[Literary Remains. Edited by Lewis Gaylord Clark. 1844.] 


eA a haunted place where thou art now, 
And when the west hath lost the sun, 
And silvery moon-beams waver slow 
Where here the chasing billows run; 
When fairy mists like spirits throng 
About this undulating tide, 
Then sweep the witches’ trains along, 
And charm the air whereon they ride. 
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And, as between the waning moon 
And Brocken’s height their forms are seen, 
While midnight’s melancholy noon 
Extends its thoughtful reign serene, 
Their rustling folds are heard above, 
The branches groan in every tree; 
Till on the lake these spectres move, 
And sing this song of the Hexen Zee: 


SONG. 


Our boat is strong, its oars are good, 
Of charnel bones its ribs are made; 

From coffins old we carved the wood 
Beneath the gloomy cypress shade; 

An ignis-fatuus lights the prow, — 
It is a felon’s blood-shot e’e, 

And it shineth forth from his skeleton brow 
To light our way o’er the Hexen Zee. 


e 


There’s a scream of dreaming birds afar, 
And a hollow blast in the old Hartz wood: 
Our course was marked by the evening star, 
By the wakeful eagle’s glance pursued ; 
The tree-toad moaned on the mossy limb 
And plunged in the pool ’neath the dark yew-tree, 
But what care we for the likes of him, 
While we sing and sail on the Hexen Zee ? 


We have come over forest, and glen, and moor, 
We have ivy leaves from the castle wall; 
We roved by the huts of the sleeping poor, 
And we heard their faithful watch-dogs call; 
Over cities and hamlets in haste we swept— 
Over gardens and turrets—o’er hill and lea; 
Our race now pauseth, our pledge we have kept, 
And together we sail on the Hexen Zee. 


There’s a vapor of gray, and a crimson hue, 
In the wake of our bark as we haste along; 
The sails are clothed in a flame of blue, 
And our voices are hoarse with this elfin song: 
The finny tribes, as they cross our wake, 
A-floating in lifeless throngs we see; 
To Hecate an offering thus we make, 
Who is fond of fish from the Hexen Zee. 


Look to the east! there the dawn is red, 
Through the cedar branches it ’gins to glow; 

Our song must be ended—our spell is dead, 
Away to our cloudy homes we go: 
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The charm is finished; the distant chime 
Of bells are echoing one—two—three; 

We will mount the blas:——and depart in time, 
Afar from the haunted Hexen Zee. 


Clisabeth Clementine Kinney, 


Born in New York, N. Y., 1810, 


TO AN ITALIAN BEGGAR-BOY. 


[Poems. 1867.] 


HOU miniature of Woe! 
I see thy meagre form 
Along the highway go, 
Starvation’s spectre! Storm 
And sun alike 
Unheeded strike 
That head which doth no covering know. 


Thy ravenous gray eyes glare 
Like a young wolf’s, dread boy! ’ 
Fearful is childhood’s stare, 
Bereft of childhood’s joy: 
It makes me wild 
To see a child 
Who never gladdened at a toy. 


Oh, hard must be the lot 
That makes a child a dread! 
Where children’s smiles are not, 
Thorns grow in flowerets’ stead ; 
A child’s glad face 
Is Heaven’s own grace 
Round manhood’s stern existence shed. 


Turn off that hungry eye, 
It gnaws at Pity’s heart! 
Here’s bread; but come not nigh— 
Thy look makes agues start! 
There, take the whole; 
To thy starved soul 
No crumb of joy will bread impart, 


Thine is the famished cry 
Of a young heart unfed, 
VOL. VI.—84 
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The hollow spirit’s sigh 
For something more than bread, 
‘“‘ Give! give!” it says: 
Ah, vain he prays 
To man, who prayer to God ne’er said! 


Wert thou of woman born ? 
Did human mother’s breast : 
Nourish thee, thing forlorn ? 
Hath any love carest 
Thine infant cheek ? 
Didst ever speak, 
Or hear, the name of father blest ? 


No, no, it cannot be! 
Thou art the birth of Want; 
Thy sire was Misery, 
Thy mother Famine gaunt: 
Thou hadst no home,— 
The naked dome 
Was all the covering Earth could grant. 


See! here a happy troop 
Of real children come, 
Their lips the fond names group 
Of Father, Mother, Home! 
They go not far— 
Love is the star 
‘That draws them back whene’er they roam. 


But wherefore, with mock grin, 
Dost thou pursue these now ? 
Hath childhood any kin 
Or kith with such as thou ? 
One hand did form 
The bird and worm— 
No other kinship these allow. 


Hark! there rings Nature’s laugh 
Fresh from those well-fed throats; 
Old age leans on his staff 
To listen to its notes: 
The gush of joy 
Makes him a boy,— 
How glad remembrance o’er it gloats! 


Does that spasmodic scream, 
Jerked from thy shrunken chest, 
A human effort seem 
To laugh among the rest ? 
It shocks the ear, 
O God! to hear 
Woe, through a child’s false laugh, confest! 
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And have these children all 
One Father, each who owns ? 
How partial blessings fall 
Upon his little ones! 
Why, outcast boy, 
Must thou mock joy, 
While these pour out its natural tones ? 


Ah! why indeed? Be hushed, 
Short-sighted soul, and wait, 
To learn why worms are crushed 
While birds sing at heaven’s gate; 
Why pools infect, 
While lakes reflect 
The pure sky, and bear Fortune’s freight. 


DESIRES. 


ORE faith, dear Lord, more faith! 
Take all these doubts away; 
Ob! let the simple words ‘‘ He saith” 
Confirm my faith each day. 


More hope, dear Lord, more hope! 
To conquer timid fear— 

To cheer life’s path, as on I grope, 
Till Heaven’s own light appear. 


More love, dear Lord, more love! 
Such as on earth was Thine— 

All graces and all gifts above, 
Unselfish love be mine, 


Ormsby Mackniqht Mitchel. 


Born in Union Co., Ky., 1810. Diep at Beaufort, 8. C., 1862, 


THE LESSON OF THE SOLID EARTH. 
[The Astronomy of the Bible. 1868.] 


if. supreme intelligence have superintended the organization of the 
universe, then will the evidences of this august power be stamped on 
every part and portion of the celestial organisms. LHven here on earth, 


San eddie 
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within the range of the dominion governed by the intelligence of the 
human mind, how infallibly do we pass from the effect to the cause, from 
the thing fashioned to the framer, from the design to the higher intelli- 
gence sail planned and executed the design. 

Who has ever stood within the portals of the lofty St. Peter’s, that 
majestic temple of the living God, and gazed upon its vast proportions, 
its mighty columns, its interminable arches, its viewless dome, rising 
grand, majestic, and overwhelming; who, I say, has gazed upon those 
wonders of art, without reverting to the godlike mind that conceived 
this prapendouc fabric, and fashioned its vast proportions in beauty and 
strength? Mind is there radiant in every form, pervading every curve 
of beauty, beaming from every shape of strength and perpetuity. If in 
this earthly structure, this beautiful atom on the broad bosom of our 
mother earth, we discern that which bespeaks the immortality of mind, 
what doth the solid earth itself declare—radiant with power and beauty, 
teeming with life, and not life’s images, verdant with beauty, diversified 
with every variety of grandeur, rolling ever on its firm axle, irradiated 
with a flood of splendor and alternately canopied with jewelled glories, 
sweeping onward freighted with its nine hundred millions of intelligent 
beings, its myriads of sentient creatures, circling forever in its appointed 
path? Springtime and harvest, summer and winter do never fail. 
There is bread for the eater, and seed for the sower. Poise yourself in 


_empty space and behold this revolving world, with its rocks and mount- 


ains, its forests and oceans, its life and energy sweeping by you, swiftly 
revolving, and swiftly flying, growing; swelling, expanding, as it ap- 
proaches, till as it flashes by you, the imagination is overwhelmed with 
the amazing grandeur! 

Is there here no evidence of mind? whose hand fashioned this stupen- 
dous globe, and filled its mighty cavities with the heaving deep? who 
painted with glowing tints its limitless expanse; warmed, and vivified, 
and fructified its teeming bosom; filled its surface with life and energy, 
with hope, and love, and happiness; launched it flaming through the 
abyss of space, firm fixed in its appointed course as though linked by 
chains of adamant, never, never to be moved? The swelling mind 
answers, ‘It is God, it is God alone!” 

But this is mere external examination. Let us penetrate still deever 
into the arcana of this wonderful exhibition, and mark the admirtble 
adaptation of all its parts. Living, sentient intelligence seems to be the 
grand aim of the mighty architect ;—the sustentation of man, the nn- 
arch of creation. For him the earth teems with fruit and flower, with 
the rich harvest and the golden grain. For him the fresh fount leap 
from the solid rock, and the cattle feed on a thousand hills. To lull him 
to repose the solid earth turns away from the too brilliant sun, and the 
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gentle stars light the nocturnal sky. To wake him to vigor, the morn- 
ing dawns and the light of day, tempered by a provision of admirable 
efficiency, swells gently into brighter and still brighter effulgence, until 
the full-orbed sun bursts in splendor upon the world. 


AN ADVENTURE SPOILED. 
[Ormsby Macknight Mitchel. A Biographical Narrative. 1887.] 


af CAN now give you the second chapter in our “ Romance of the Civil 

War.” On night before last Pike returned, and was brought to my 
tent a prisoner by the guard about midnight. He had penetrated Mor- 
gan’s lines, passed all his pickets, and had actually passed seven miles 
beyond Morgan’s headquarters at Murfreesboro. He had been hail-fellow 
with all his troopers, learned precisely where all his videttes were posted, 
and the roads to the three fords. In short, he came back fully prepared 
to guide an expedition to capture the freebooter and his band. At two 
Pp. M. yesterday I issued my orders for Kennett’s cavalry, a section of 
artillery, and twelve hundred riflemen, to march for our outposts, about 
seven miles from our camp on the road to Morgan’s headquarters. The 
men did not know on what duty they were ordered, but imagined that 
an attack was anticipated on our pickets. I ordered sixty teams with 
wagons to follow, “to haul in a large amount of rebel bacon we had dis- 
covered in the road.” 

Just at nightfall the infantry were halted on the turnpike, the wagons 
drove up in front of the line, and the men were ordered to fill them. 
Twenty in each just took twelve hundred men. The cavalry now 
advanced to the front, then came the artillery, then the wagon-train 
of riflemen, and last, a ire Soe artillerymen. I had 
sent forward my mounted escort with to permit no one: to 
pass going South, and to arrest every one who appeared on the turn- 
pike. 

All our plans were complete, and the expedition was actually on the 
move, when an orderly came galloping up to me at full speed, announc- 
ing that my escort had been encountered by a flag of truce from the 
enemy. This was most extraordinary intelligence. I went forward, 
accompanied by the commander of the expedition, the chief of cavalry 
and artillery, when, in the ‘misty moonlight,” we discovered a white 
flag borne by a mounted officer, escorted by about twenty mounted men. 
It proved to be Captain John Morgan himself and a lot of his rangers, 
with a letter to me from General Hardee returning a citizen teamster 
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who had been carried off by Morgan, and some letters from a few of our 
pickets they had captured at different times. 

Here was a most singular state of affairs. We were near a house. I 
dismounted, went in, read the letter, sent for my chief officers, and I finally 
determined to send to General Buell. It was twelve miles to ride, but 
Colonel Kennett undertook to go and return in two hours. I then called 
in Morgan and Colonel Wood, who was also in his party, and announced 
to them my determination, and informed them that with my escort and 
two companies of cavalry we would ride forward to the Lunatic Asylum, 
some six or seven miles towards Nashville. The rebels had thus an 
opportunity to see the whole force which had been prepared to take 
them. The colonel and Captain Morgan rode, one on each side of me, 
and on seeing my formidable preparations expressed themselves as very 
fortunate in their escape. The large force mounted in wagons attracted 
their attention especially. That was to them a new feature in warfare. 

We passed on our march some three thousand magnificent soldiers, 
and Wood and Morgan both expressed their surprise at our admirable 
appearance. In two hours Colonel Kennett returned from General 
Buell. The officers in the mean while had supper prepared at the asy- 
lum. Colonel Kennett was directed to detain them till about daylight, 
and then escort them outside our lines. The expedition was abandoned 
and thus a most capital adventure spoiled. 

Camp ANDREW JAcKson, 14 March, 1862. 


Wobert Coonrbs, 


Born in Washington, Ga., 1810. Drep there, 1885. 


THE FIVE STIPULATIONS OF THE SOUTH. 
[Speech in the United States Senate, 7 January, 1861.] 


HAT do the rebels demand? First, “that the people of the 

United States shall have an equal right to emigrate and settle in 
the present or any future acquired territories, with whatever property 
they may possess (including slaves), and be securely protected in its 
peaceable enjoyment until such Territory may be admitted as a State 
into the Union, with or without slavery, as she may determine, on an 
equality with all existing States.” That is our territorial demand. We 
have fought for this Territory when blood was its price. We have paid 
for it when gold was its price. We have not proposed to exclude you, 
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though you have contributed very little of blood or money. I refer 
especially to New England. We demand only to go into those Terri- 
tories upon terms of equality with you, as equals in this great Confeder- 
acy, to enjoy the common property of the whole Union, and receive the 
protection of the common government, until the Territory is capable of 
coming into the Union as a sovereign State, when it may fix its own in- 
stitutions to suit itself. 

The second proposition is, “ that property in slaves shall be entitled to 
the same protection from the Government of the United States, in all of 
its departments, everywhere, which the Constitution confers the power 
upon it to extend to any other property, provided nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to limit or restrain the right now belonging to 
every State to prohibit, abolish, or establish and protect slavery within 
its limits.” We demand of the common government to use its granted 
powers to protect our property as well as yours. For this protection we 
pay as much as you do. This very property is subject to taxation. It 
has been taxed by you and sold by you for taxes. The title to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of slaves is derived from the United States. 
We claim that the Government, while the Constitution recognizes our 
property for the purposes of taxation, shall give it the same protection 
that it gives yours. Ought it not to beso? Yousay no. Every one 
of you upon the committee said no. Your Senators say no. Your 
House of Representatives says no. Throughout the length and breadth 
of your conspiracy against the Constitution, there is but one shout of no! 
This recognition of this right is the price of my allegiance. With- 
hold it, and you do not get my obedience. This is the philosophy of the 
armed men who have sprung up in this country. Do you ask me to 
support a government that will tax my property ; that will plunder me; 
that will demand my blood, and will not protect me? I would rather 
see the population of my native State laid six feet beneath her sod 
than they should support for one hour such a government. . Protection 
is the price of obedience everywhere, in ail countries. It is the only 
thing that makes government respectable. Deny it and you cannot have 
free subjects or citizens; you may have slaves. hy . 

We demand, in the next place, “that persons committing crimes 
against slave property in one State, and fleeing to another, shall be de- 
livered up in the same manner as persons committing crimes against 
other property, and that the laws of the State from which such persons 
flee shall be the test of criminality.” That is another one of the demands 
of an extremist and rebel. : ‘ ; : 

The Constitution says slaves are property; the Supreme Court says 
so; the Constitution says so, The theft of slaves is a crime; they are 
a subject-matter of felonious asportation. By the text and letter of the 
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Constitution you agreed to give them up. You have sworn to do it, and 
you have broken your oaths. Of course, those who have done so look 
out for pretexts. Nobody expected them to do otherwise. I do not 
think I ever saw a perjurer, however bald and naked, who could not 
invent some pretext to palliate his crime, or who could not, for fifteen 
shillings, hire an Old Bailey lawyer to invent some for him. Yet this 
requirement of the Constitution is another one of the extreme demands 
of an extremist and a rebel. 

The next stipulation is that fugitive slaves shall be surrendered under 
the provisions of the fugitive-slave act of 1850, without being entitled 
either to a writ of habeas corpus, or trial by jury, or other similar ob- 
structions of legislation, in the State to which he may flee. Here is the 
Constitution : 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

This language is plain, and everybody understood it the same way for 
the first forty years of your government. In 1798, in Washington’s time, 
an act was. passed to carry out this provision. It was adopted unani- 
mously in the Senate of the United States, and nearly so in the House of 
Representatives. Nobody then had invented pretexts to show that the 
Constitution did not mean a negro slave. It was clear; it was plain. Not 
only the Federal courts, but all the local courts in all the States, decided 
that this was a constitutional obligation. How is it now? The North 
sought to evade it; following the instincts of their natural character, they 
commenced with the fraudulent fiction that fugitives were entitled to 
habeas corpus, entitled to trial by jury in the State to which they fled. 
They pretended to believe that our fugitive slaves were entitled to more 
rights than their white citizens; perhaps they were right, they know one 
another better than Ido. You may charge a white man with treason, or 
felony, or other crime, and you do not require any trial by jury before 
he is given up; there is nothing to determine but that he is legally 
charged with a crime and that he fled, and then he is to be delivered up 
upon demand. White people are delivered up every day in this way; 
but not slaves. Slaves, black people, you say, are entitled to trial by 
jury; and in this way schemes have been invented to defeat your plain 
constitutional obligations. : : : 

The next demand made on behalf of the South is, “ that Congress shall 
pass effective laws for the punishment of all persons in any of the States 
who shall in any manner aid and abet invasion or insurrection in any 
other State, or commit any other act against the laws of nations, tending 
to disturb the tranquillity of the people or government of any other 
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State.” That is a very plain principle. The Constitution of the United 
States now requires, and gives Congress express power, to define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and offences 
against the laws of nations. 

We demand these five propositions ge aes not right? Are they 
not just? Take them in detail, and show that they are not warranted 
by the Constitution, by the s safety of our people, by the principles of 
eternal justice. We will pause and consider them; but mark me, we 
will not let you decide the question for us. 

You have sapped the foundations of society ; gor have destroyed 
almost all hope of peace. In a compact where there is no common arbiter, 
where the parties finally decide for themselves, the sword alone at last 
becomes the real, if not the constitutional, arbiter. Your party says that 
you will not take the decision of the Supreme Court. You said so at 
Chicago ; you said so in committee ; every man of you in both Houses 
says so. What are you going to do? You say we shall submit to your 
construction. We shall do it, if you can make us; but not otherwise, or 
in any other manner. That is settled. You may call it secession, or 
you may call it revolution; but there is a big fact standing before you, 
ready to oppose you—that fact is, freemen with arms in their hands. The 
cry of the Union will not disperse them; we have passed that point; 
they demand equal rights; you had better heed the demand. 


Comund Hamilton Sears, 


Born in Sandisfield, Mass., 1810. Diep at Weston, Mass., 1876, 


CHRISTMAS SONG, 


(gece on the listening ear of night 
Come Heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains; 
Celestial choirs from courts above 
Shed sacred glories there; 
And angels with their sparkling lyres 
Make music on the air. 


The answering hills of Palestine 
Send back the glad reply, 

And greet from all their holy heights 
The day-spring from on high: 
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O’er the blue depths of Galilee 
There comes a holier calm, 

And Sharon waves, in solemn praise, 
Her silent groves of palm. 


“¢Glory to God!” The lofty strain 
The realm of ether fills: 

How sweeps the song of solemn joy 
O’er Judah’s sacred hills! 

‘“‘Glory to God!” The sounding skies 
Loud with their anthems ring: 

‘¢ Peace on the earth; good-will to men, 
From Heaven’s eternal king!” 


Light on thy hills, Jerusalem! 
The Saviour now is born: 
More bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first Christmas morn; 
And brighter on Moriah’s brow, 
Crowned with her temple-spires, 
Which first proclaim the new-born light, 
Clothed with its Orient fires. 


This day shall Christian lips be mute, 
And Christian hearts be cold ? 

Oh, catch the anthem that from Heaven 
O’er Judah’s mountains rolled! 
When nightly burst from seraph-harps 
The high and solemn lay,— 
**Glory to God! on earth be peace; 
Salvation comes to-day! ” 


END OF VOL. VI. 
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